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to say a word grating harshly on the 
ears of our opponents in our division 
of parties, and will by no means 
pretend that all the American spirit, all 
the democratic feeling, is on our side, 
and all the aristocratic sentiment, the 
un-American spirit, on theirs; though 
we do insist that there is more, vastly 
more, of the former on ours, and of the 
latter on theirs, than vice versd. At 
all events, there is a very strong and 
widely diffused anti-democratic princi- 
ple and sentiment among us, manifest- 
ing itself continually in a great variety 
of modes and occasions, social and 
political. ‘There is as much distrust 
and fear of “the People”’—as much 
dislike of universal siinale-ie much 
dread of it when it does not exist, and 
regret for its existence where it has 
been irrevocably established—as much 
of that spirit which has little faith in 
human nature, and less love for it, and 
which aims always to govern the 
“lower classes” by strong law and 
plenty of it—which delights to stand 
above and aloof, and to whose ears the 
words Equality, Liberty, Brotherhood, 
are either unmeaning sounds or harsh 
discords—as much of all this among 
us, we are almost tempted to say, as 
in England itself. All those in whom 
this spirit exists, incline strongly with 
all the grain of ‘their bias in favor of 
the aristocratic principles of the Eng- 
lish system, even though they may con- 
cede that it is there carried somewhat 
too far. They receive with no favor, 
with no sympathy, democratic versions 
of the real character of that system, as 
illustrated by its desolating conse- 
quences upon those wretched masses 
of the agricultural and manufacturing 
operatives, on whose degradation and 
destitution is reared all that gorgeous 
structure of the nobility of England. 
Is this spirit—strong as it is, though 
latent, latent often even from the con- 
sciousness of those most deeply tinged 
with it—is this spirit confined to a 
few? Would that it were. It is at 
least sufficient almost entirely to para- 
lyze the natural impulse and tendency 
which we might expect to witness im 
the American heart in sympathy 
toward that same cause of liberty in 
our mother-country which our revolu- 
tion established in triumph for us, and 
which our example has taught and 
stimulated the Reformers of England 
to strive and struggle for, even under 


all the superincumbent weight of 
social and political disadvantages, 
under which they can but heave and 
toss like the giant whose sighs are the 
hot breath, and whose groans the 
fearful mutterings of Etna. What do 
we care for or about English Radi- 
calism or Chartism, or any movement 
of the kind, or anybody connected 
with them? What attention do we 
pay tothem? What cheer of encour- 
agement, what word or token of 
sympathy, to say nothing of more 
substantial aid, do they ever get from 
us—do we ever dream of sending? 
An occasional cold and careless para- 
graph among the ample columns 
devoted by our leading newspapers to 
the foreign news brought by each 
packet a day or two later than its 
predecessor, is all the notice their 
cause or their movements ever receive 
from our press. We know little or 
nothing of their men. Their papers 
are never quoted from; we doubt much 
if any of ours exchange with them. 
In a word, wrapped up in the selfish 


satisfaction of our own possession of 


all they are so painfully contending 
for, we seem to take less interest in 
their struggles and sufferings than we 
should do in the affairs of the people 
of the moon—if there are any there— 
and if we had access to any knowledge 
of their sayings and doings. 

The operation of this same spirit is 
very apparent in the reception which 


has been accorded by the greater part of 


the press—at least that of our Atlantic 
cities, so far as it has fallen under our 
observation—to the volume referred to 
at the commencement of this Article. 
Its author, during a recent visit to 
England, directed his attention less to 
the superficial splendors which usually 
fill the eye of the American traveller 
than to the dreadful oppressions under 
which the wretched millions of the 
working population sigh and suffer, in 
a condition of which the permitted con- 
tinuance seems almost enough to 

rovoke an indignant denial of the ex- 
istence of a ruling Providence of power 
and good. He looked into these things 
with the eye of a republican, and feel- 
ing for them with the heart of a Chris- 
tian, he has denounced them, as well 
became him, in both capacities. He 
has seen with just regret the ignorance 
prevailing among his countrymen about 
the real facts-and details of this sub- 
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ject, and that consequent apathy in re- 
gard to them for which he has felt a 
natural surprise and shame; and his 
object has been to lay before them such 
a condensed summary of the terrible 
truth, as will at the same time supply 
their deficiency of information, and 
stimulate their slumbering sympathies. 
Mr. Lester’s former hasty and slip-shod 
book, on “ The Glory and Shame of 
England,” was, indeed, disfigured by 
many faults, which laid it justly bare 
to criticism, though, as we remarked 
on its appearance, it contained a great 
deal for which we could most cordially 
thank him for his labors, and was ani- 
mated by a feeling which went far to 
redeem worse offences of style and 
manner. The present one is altogether 
superior in every respect to the former ; 
though, from the general similarity of 
subject, and the spirit in which it is 
treated, it perhaps suffers somewhat 
from a personal prejudice left on many 
minds by the other. It is better ar- 
ranged and digested; and, though not 
free from literary faults which we have 
no desire to extenuate, is generally in 
better taste and style, and the evident 
product of more deliberate pains and 
more careful revision. 

The greatest merit of the book is 
that which has been imputed to it as a 
defect, the copiousness of its quota- 
tions. Aware of the difficulty of find- 
ing credence for all he had to tell, even 
on the part of a favorably disposed 
audience,—still more of the abuse and 
contradiction to be expected from ad- 
verse prejudice and national irritation, 
to every mere statement or description 
of his own,—he has aimed at every step 
to fortify his progress by English au- 
thority and evidence, of a character be- 
yond the reach of those assaults which 
he could hardly expect himself to be 
able to withstand. He has made 
English writers, English reviewers, 
English statisticians, English ministers, 
either tell or verify the sad story he 
desired to present to his country, of 
English misgovernment and wretched- 
ness. In the points of fact which he 
has selected for illustration of his asser- 
tions, he has generally been careful to 
take such as are symptomatic in their 
character, and which present in a word 
a whole history of their antecedents 
and attendant circumstances—as the 
fruit is the sufficient proof of the exist- 
ence of root, trunk, branches, soil, sun, 


air, and all the necessary causes and 
concomitants to its production. And, 
taken as a whole, the work presents a 
view of the condition of the People of 
England, as authentic in its evidences 
as it is dark in its shades and harrow- 
ing in many of its details, which we 
should be glad to see diffused in as 
wide a circulation on our side of the 
Atlantic, as any “ American Notes for 
General Circulation” have received on 
the other. The information, we repeat, 
is wanted among us, and every year as 
it developes and accelerates the tendency 
now moving fast onward in England 
towards a radical reform or a terrible 
revolution, will increase its value and 
interest. 

The work of M. Regnault, a strong 
liberal writer of the present day, in 
Paris, we are led to notice in the pre- 
sent Article, from having observed the 
announcement that it is shortly to be 
translated and republished here. Its 
title sufficiently indicates its character. 
“The Criminal History of the English 
Government, from the earliest massa- 
cres in Ireland to the poisoning of the 
Chinese,” written by a Frenchman, is 
not likely to present a picture very gay 
in its colors, or drawn with a very 
delicate pencil. ‘“ The Criminal His- 
tory of the English Government,” ex- 
claims M. Regnault in his preface, 
“needs neither declamation nor hyper- 
bole. ‘The facts speak for themselves. 
To narrate is to accuse; to read is to 
condemn. In these hideous annals, 
where every page is a blot, every line 
a wrong, we are only embarrassed by 
the fecundity of crime and the per- 
plexity of choice.” Lamarque fur- 
nishes him one of the mottoes for his 
title-page, —** Punic faith has found its 
match in modern times in English 
faith ;” and Cato the other, which fol- 
lows as its cordial commentary, “ De- 
lenda Carthago!” The latter denun- 
ciation he seems no less anxious to 
carry into practical effect than was the 
stern old republican from whom he 
borrows it. He calls upon France to 
be the modern Rome to’ this modern 
Carthage. “In other times,” writes 
M. Regnault, very ridiculously and very 
Frenchly, ‘“‘ when this same England, 
departing from the paths of Christianity, 
was gradually returning towards its 
former Saxon paganism, it was from 
the shores of France that those war- 
riors issued who assembled at the voice 
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of the sovereign pontifl. The day has 
come to go and chastise these degene- 
rate Normans, and to imitate the ex- 
ample of their own ancestors. The 
English government, in violating the 


rights of other nations, has placed itself 


beyond the pale of all rights. Let the 
standard of European crusade be un- 
furled against the pirates! Let every 
nation, every city, every voice, repeat 
the sacred cry, ‘God wills it! God 
wills it !’ Never was excommunication 
better merited ; and when the colossus 
of clay shall crumble beneath the blows 
of the indignant nations, never, in the 
history of empires, will a greater ruin 
have taught a greater lesson.” Whe- 
ther M. Regnault will meet with the 
same success, in his invocation of a 
general European crusade against 
England, which attended the same cry 
from the inspired lips from which he 
quotes it, may well be a subject of some 
slight degree of doubt, however free he 
himself seems from entertaining any. 

It is not indeed the English people, 
but rather their government, against 
which he would direct this extermi- 
nating vengeance of the world. Na- 
tions are only responsible to the extent 
that they are free. “ What we wish 
to combat,” says he, “is that guilty 
oligarchy which Napoleon cursed on 
his bed of death; what we wish to 
devote to the execration of the nations, 
is that detestable community of feudal 
traffickers which has consecrated false- 
hood, and erected pillage into a princi- 
ple. We would cheerfully extend the 
hand of friends ship to the British people; 
but to reach them we must overthrow 
the aristocracy which holds them en- 
chained in a splendid slavery.” 

The following is the concluding pa- 
ragraph of Mr. Regnault’s philippic : 
“« Let it not be supposed that in a vain 
spirit of ambition, we would invoke 
useless wars, and aspire to any tri- 
umphs of personal feeling. The nations 
of to-day—we recognize the fact—de- 
sire order and peace; they have come 
to understand other glories than the 
glory of arms; they dream of other 
conquests than the conquest of territory. 
But itis because we do acknowledge 
this tendency that we demand aloud 
the annihilation of that 
England which in every region of the 
globe isa cause of disorder and wretch- 
edness. It alone at the present day 
sanctions violence, and perpetuates spo- 


oligarchy of 
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liation; it alone disturbs the security of 
the nations, and compromises the peace 
of the world. Let the world, then, 
reach the consummation of peace by 
one last war; let it goand seize in their 
den these pirates who have assumed to 
themselves the monopoly of crime. 
Let us summon to the standard of civil- 
isation and justice all the nations who 
have accounts to settle with this arro- 
gant aristocracy ; let us rally the formi- 
dable cohort of jits victims, and then, 
from North America to the East Indies, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Medi- 
terranean, from the North Sea to the 
Cape of Good Hope, we should behold 
gathering together men of every race, 
to come and take their part in the exe- 
cution of sentence on the common ene- 
my; and every nation of the globe 
walla appear before the eye of the ex- 
piring oligarchy, to repeat to it in turn 
the funereal words which sounded in 
the ears of Ric hard the Third—‘ De- 
spair and die ee 

With all this rhapsody we have of 
course no further sympathy than a full 
and earnest participation in the wish 
for the speedy downfall of that thrice- 
cursed image of Baal, the Aristocracy 
of England. We would not see it ac- 
complished, good as is the end, by the 
bad means here indicated, even if these 
means appeared within any measura- 
ble distance of feasibility. We would 
aim toward its achievement in a far dif- 
ferent manner, a fardiflerent spirit. It 
must be by the People of England 
themselves that their own emancipa- 
tion must be effected ; and by them it 
can best be done by bloodless methods. 
It is a remarkable fact, that the man 
who at this moment stands at the head 
of the English democratic movement, 
is a member of that only Christian de- 
nomination which has adopted the 
true spirit of the gospel of their pro- 
fession, with respect to the moral law- 
fulness of the use of violence and the 
shedding of blood—we refer to Jose ph 
Sturge, the Quaker, of Birmingham. 
The great political organization of 
which he is preside nt, “ The ¢ tuplete 
Suffrage Union,” is rapidly extending 


over the whole United Kingdom, ot 
attaching toitself, and to the movement 
to which they have heretofore been 


strongly averse, the great body of the 
substantial middle classes. Discoun- 
tenancing all violence, upholding the 
peaceful sanctions of order and law, but 
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denouncing the oppressions of aristo- 
cratic misgovernment, and preaching 
strongly the great ideas of buman 
rights, and demanding universal suf- 
frage as the only peaceful and adequate 
remedy to the evils whose exasperation 
must soon otherwise seek other modes 
of redress and revenge, this organiza- 
tion is working with great steadiness 
and power toward the end which is far 
sooner and better to be attained in this 
mode than by any of the furious fol- 
lies of Chartism. Though totally dis- 
tinct from the Chartists, as an organ- 
ized party, the great principles of re- 
form to which they pledge and de- 
vote themselves are identical with the 
six points of the Charter—namely, 
universal suffrage, the ballot, annual 
parliaments, compensation to members 
of parliament, no property qualification 
for the office, and correspondence of re- 
presentation to population. Pervaded 
and regulated by the spirit of which 
its pious and peaceful President may 
be regarded as an expression, the 
‘‘Complete Suffrage Union” harmo- 
nizes in its direction with every other 
effort of reform, while it commands 
the confidence of thousands deterred 
from participation in these movements 
by the violent spirit so often evinced by 
their supporters. We regard it as one 
of the most auspicious and hopeful in- 
dications apparent in the troubled con- 
fusion of the present politics of Eng- 
land, that this greatand growing organ- 
ization is thus under the presidency of a 
“Friend,” a man, moreover, of character 
so pure, so philanthropic, so devoted to 
the principles of liberty in the spirit of 
love, as Josern SturGe. * 

To return to Mr. Lester’s work, of 
which it was our design to present a 
general idea to our readers. This will 
perhaps best be done by a brief reca- 
pitulation of the subjects of the several 
parts, or books, into which it is divided. 
The first embraces a view of the Power 
and Magnificence of the British Em- 
pire, with illustrations of the spirit of 
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the feudal and of the modern age. The 
second exhibits a grievous picture of 
the general condition of the mass of 
the British people in past ages—their 
burdens and sufferings during centuries 
of unrelieved oppression. The third 
and fourth treat of the injustice, the 
wrongs, the oppressive laws and cruel 
enactments under which the majority 
of the British people are now strug- 
gling, and contain a vigorous and vic- 
torious reply to the contradictions of 
Mr. Lester’s former work in a recent 
publication entitled “ The Shame and 
Glory of England Vindicated.” The 
fifth and sixth present a harrowing de- 
scription of the sufferings and crime, 
the ignorance and degradation, which 
have been caused by these oppressive 
and unparalleled burdens laid upon the 
people. The seventh treats of the 
woes and wrongs of Ireland under the 
tyranny of the British yoke, pointing 
to the repeal of the legislative union as 
the only relief for the evils that yet 
oppress her. The eighth relates to the 
feelings of the people of England in 
view of the deep injustice they have so 
long suffered, and their determination 
to endure their slavery no longer; 
while the ninth exhibits the opposition 
of the aristocracy to the liberties of the 
people, and their determination still to 
keep them in subjection. The tenth 
discusses the progress of the Demo- 
cratic Principle throughout the world, 
and especially in Great Britain; and 
the eleventh and last illustrates the au- 
thor’s prediction of an inevitable and 
speedy termination to the state of 
things depicted throughout the course 
of the preceding books, in either a deep 
and wide-reaching reform, or a tremen- 
dous revolution. A short Appendix 
adds a caustic and indignant review of 
a pamphlet recently published by 
Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, of his 
‘‘Impressions of the Church of Eng- 
land,” in which is administered a re- 
buke to an “un-Americanized Ameri- 
can,” as just as it is severe. From the 


* The character as well as the creed of Mr. Sturge made him naturally, in regard 
to the institution of slavery in this country, (which he visited a few years ago, after a 


tour in the British West India Islands), an abolitionist. 


him here in that capacity. 


We have nothing to do with 


He meant well, undoubtedly, but of course had no better 


understanding of the peculiar political relations of this country than other foreigners, 


especially Englishmen. 


After his return to England, he discovered the truth that 


there were heavier chains at home, and perhaps a higher duty to devote his energies 
first to the task of breaking or lightening ¢hem. 
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last named portion of the work we are 
tempted to make the following quota- 
tion,—which follows some comments 
on a speech in which Bishop Doane had 
expressed an approbation of the Eng- 
lish union of the Church and State, 
which certainly sounds exceedingly 
strange from he lips of an American 
minister of the Gospel : 


* Yet all this, anti-republican as it is, 
we could have passed without notice, and 
only pitied the bigotry and servility dis- 
played in it. But there is one thing not 
to be pardoned, and which will awaken 
the indignation of every man who has a 
drop of the blood of the Puritans running 
in his veins. In a speech made by the 
Bishop in Saint Mary’s Hall, Coventry, is 
found the following remarkable passage, 
which I have taken the liberty to under- 
score ;—‘I have lived in a land peopled 
by those who emigrated from this country. 
It is the fashion to call some of them 
the Pilgrim Fathers—men who fancied 
themselves somehow straitened in the 
enjoyment of religious liberty—who, in 
the claim of greater freedom in God’s 
worship and service, set out for distant 
shores, and planted themselves in a region 
now called New England: I enter not 
into the inquiry as to the character of these 
men, the justice of their complaints, or the 
motives for their proceedings—I will ac- 
cord to them all that charity can ask. 
They went from here as they thought, and 
truly believed, the true followers of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ; preaching, as 
they thought, the very principles of the 
Reformation—but without a church— 
without a Liturgy—with no transmitted au- 
thority from God to minister in holy things.’ 

“The result of this sacrilegious inva- 
sion of the prerogatives of the church he 
makes to be the prevalence of ‘ Unitarian- 
ism, Atheism, and Pantheism,’ in New 
England. 

« Now, I venture to say, that no native- 
born American for the last half century, 
has dared to utter so contemptible a sneer 
at the Pilgrim Fathers; and yet he is 
‘ willing to accord them all that charity 
ean ask.’ And what ‘ charity,’ Sir Bishop, 
do the Pilgrim Fathers ask of you? 
Charity! No other American has been 
found so false to his country, and those 
who left him the rich heritage he enjoys, 
as not to render them a proud and cheer- 
ful reverence. Charity from a Bishop of 
the Church of England to the Pilgrim 
Fathers! 

You say it isa fashion to call some of 
them Pilgrim Fathers, intimating, in no 
obscure language, that it is the sobriquet 
of the ignorant and superstitious. You 
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add, ‘ Men who fancied themselves some- 
how straitened in the enjoyment of 
their religious liberty."—-A fancy indeed, 
that cost them dear. The war-whoop of the 
Indian—the roar of the wintry storm—a 
desolate, unpeopled continent—methinks 
were a sad relief from fancied wrongs. 

*“ Poor credulous, superstitious men, to 
leave the bosom of the mother church, 
whose slightest fault was that she was a 
dry nurse! You‘ will enter into no in- 
quiry as to the character of these men.’ 
Indeed! You will in charity forbear— 
with that species of insinuation which is 
the worst calumny’s best weapon—lest 
painful truths should be divulged! Meek 
minister of Christ, how much you can 
overlook even when you cannot forgive! 
But seriously, Sir Bishop, do you venture 
at this day to wag your mitred head at the 
*‘ Mayriowen,’ as she struggles along the 
middle Atlantic, surrounded by all thé 
terrors of the midnight storm? Can it be 
that insulting fling was meant for that 
frail, yet God-protected vessel, as she 
rocks in Massachusetts Bay—her icy 
deck crowded with men kneeling in so- 
lemn covenant with God, who alas! had 
given them ‘no authority to minister in 
holy things.’ Poor deluded men! under 
‘ fancied ? wrongs they had fled to our in- 
hospitable wilderness, and having ‘ no 
authority to minister in holy things,’ they 
must live without Christianity. No cathe- 
drals——no rich livings—no widow’s tithes 
—no poor man’s church rates—no fines 
on the renewal of leases—no fox-hunting 
clergy—no starved curates—and above 
all, no Bishops deriving their authority 
from St. Peter through all the Popes— 
none of these things to constitute them a 
church of the living God! 

“You have the honor, Sir, of being the 
first one who has sneered at the Pilgrim 
Fathers, while enjoying the priceless 
privileges of moral and political liberty 
won by their blood. Far from my humble 
pen the presumption of undertaking to 
defend those noble men! There are 
their graves, but the dead are not in them 
—they live in the hearts of their country- 
men. Around them cluster the noblest 
associations of freedom. The civil and 
religious liberty they left us we hold and 
will hold for ever, though there are found 
men in our midst so false to their birth, 
so servile to foreign despotism, as to talk 
depreciatingly of them, and fulsomely in 
acompany of English hierarchs about the 
glorious privilege of a union of Church 
and State!” 


The following extract from another 
portion of the work will serve to show 
the extent and value of the electoral 
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reform embodied in that splendid dis- 
appointment, the Reform Bill of Earl 
Grey—of which the result is, that less 
than one hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand voters, or about the one hundred 
and sixty-fourth part of the whole peo- 
ple, create the majority in the House of 
Commons, which rules the rest of the 
twenty-seven millions of population !— 


* It was a radical defect in the Reform 
Bill, that it made no provision for securing 
any fixed and fair proportion between the 
number of representatives and the number 
of electors. A few rotten boroughs were 
disfranchized, it is true, and the elective 
franchise somewhat extended; but Man- 
chester, with 8,000 electors, and a popu- 
lation as large as New York, sends no 
more members to Parliament than Thet- 
ford, with only 160 voters. No distinction 
is made between Liverpcol, with 12,00¢ 
electors, and Chippenham, with only 217. 
Harwich, with only 181 electors, returns 
as many members as the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, with 30,000. It is still an 
unequal and unjust system upon which 
the House of Commons is constituted ; the 
mass of the people are still disfranchised, 
for of the total male population of the 
three kingdoms over twenty-one years of 
age, only one man in six is allowed to vote. 

“From Lewis’s ‘ Four Reformed Par- 

liaments,’ and the ‘ Registration Returns 
for 1841,’ I find that the total number of 
electors in Great Britain and Ireland is 
only 994,731.—4 large deduction should, 
however, be made even from this number, 
Sor a plurality of votes, as the majority of 
Sreeholders have at least two votes—one for 
the borough and one for the county. This 
would very much reduce the number of 
electors. From the authorities I have 
quoted above, it appears that a sixth part 
of the constituency of the three kingdoms. 
returns a clear majority of the House of 
Commons. While the entire constituency 
is only 994,731,—THREE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-ONE MEMBERS ovT oF 658, ARE 
ELECTED BY 164,810 vorers !” 


In treating of the actual suffering 
and degradation resulting from so many 
past centuries of misgovernment still 
continued with but slight mitigation, 
Mr. Lester divides the operative classes 
into the Agricultural and the Commer- 
cial Laborers. We shall give such 
extracts as our limits permit from his 
statements respecting both: 

* AGRICULTURAL LAnporERs.—Always 


choosing to substantiate my statements by 
English authorities, I shall open this sec- 
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tion with a few words from the West- 
minster Review for January, 1842, to do 
away with the false impression which has 
been so common in the United States, and 
into the belief of which, somany English- 
men have been deluded; that the peasan- 
try of England are ‘ the happiest peasan- 
try in the world!’ An impression which 
has no other foundation than the dreams 
of the poet, or the false representations 
of oppressive landlords. 

« Says the Review, ‘ There is nota step, 
but simply a hand’s-breadth between the 
condition of our agricultural laborers, and 
pauperism! For although the labor of our 
parish yards and Unions is more de- 
pendent and less remunerated than that of 
the free labor of those who keep them- 
selves aloof from the parish, yet such is 
the actual condition of the farming men 
of this country, to say nothing of Ireland, 
that if only sickness during a few weeks 
assail them, or they lose employment for 
the same length of time, they have 
nothing to fall back upon, but the large 
district receptacles for the sick, the fam- 
ishing, and the infirm, Mis- 
ery everywhere exists—vast and in- 
calculable misery ! but it is more obvious, 
condensed, palpitating, and fuller of in- 
terest to a mere casual observer, in the 
great towns and cities, than in the fields, 
moors, fens, and mountains of our land. 
Misery in the country is less obvious to 
the passer-by, to the, votary of pleasure 
and dissipation, and even to the man of 
leisure and reflection: but it is not the 
less real. The cottagers of England, once , 
so cheerful and gay, are melancholy and 
mournful. The voice of singing is never 
heard within their walls. Their unhappy 
inmates vegetate on potatoes and hard 
dumplings, and keep themselves warm 
with hot water poured over one small 
teaspoonful of tea that barely colors the 
water, and which is administered to the 
fretful ehildren by their anxious and im- . 
poverished parents.’ 

‘Soon after the ‘ anti-corn-law league” 
was organized, a new spirit of inquiry 
into the condition of the people was 
awakened. This resulted in so thorough 
an investigation, and in the accumulation 
of facts so incontrovertible, that no person 
who has any reputation for accuracy or 
intelligence to preserve, will risk it upon 
a denial of the terrible truth—that misery 
vast and incalculable everywhere prevails 
in the three kingdoms; and that the 
agricultural laborers, so far from being 
exempt from the general distress, have 
been among the severest sufferers, 

“Tn giving an account of an investiga- 
tion into the condition-of the peasantry of 
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Devonshire, the garden of England, the 
editor of the anti-corn circular says :— 
‘We invite particular attention to the 
account of the condition of the Devon- 
shire peasantry, given in this number, It 
appears that the average wages paid to 
the laborers who till the soil of that 
garden of England, are under eight shil- 
lings a week! Tens of thousands of heads 
of families are there toiling for a shilling 
or fourteen pence a day each, which, 
supposing them to have a wife and three 
children, will not be more than eighteen- 
pence a head ;—less by sixpence than is 
allowed for the subsistence of a pauper in 
the Manchester workhouse,—nay, less 
than is paid for the food and clothing of 
the criminals confined in our New Bailey 
prison! Such are the peasantry of beau- 
tiful Devonshire. Truly may it be said 
of that county,—God created a paradise, 
and man has surrounded it with an atmos- 
phere of misery, and peopled it with the 
wretched victims of selfish legislation !” 

“In putting on record the weekly ex- 
penditure of a peasant’s family, whose 
receipts were seven shillings a week, the 
writer adds, ‘the account subjoined is not 
imaginative, being taken from the mouth 
of an honest and industrious peasant, liv- 
ing and working in the parish of Tiverton. 
His family consists of himself, his wife, 
and four children,—the ages of the latter 
being seven, six, four, and two years.’ 
The following is the literal account given 
me by the parties : 





a. d, 
Kent of two rooms and garden ‘ 14 
One peckcf wheat . ° e 22. Od 
Grinding . rs ‘ . . o 14 
Barm ; : é ; = 0 oA 
= Ss 2 
Halfabag of potatoes. . , : sya 
One pound of Lard . 0 74 
Candies ; 0 1 
Soap . ‘ 7 " z " ‘ - oO} 
Salt . 8 e ° : ° - 0 04 
Milk, (scalded), six pints ¥ , . 02 





. . . 


‘* This account was published in the 
Somerset County Gazette. The editor 
expressed great surprise that such a state 
of things prevailed in Devonshire, and 
congratulated the peasantry of Somerset 
on their independence. A committee, 
however, was appointed to make a similar 
inquiry into their condition. In reference 
to it the editor says:—* At the Board of 
Guardians on Wednesday, however, we 
received painful evidence that the agri- 
cultural laborers of Somerset are, if it be 
possible, worse off than those of Devon- 
shire. One case will be sufficient. 

*©¢ A woman applied for relief in con- 
sequence of the ill health of herself and 
ehildren, and the certificate of the medi- 
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cal officer stated her to be suffering from 
want of sufficient nourishment. She bore 
two children in her arms, one of them 
having inflamed eyes. The case was 
strictly examined, and with a view to in- 
formation on the real state of our boasted 
peasantry—the happy children of the soil 
—the pride of our land, as they are called 
by poets and landlords, we put several 
questions, the answers to which filled us 
with surprise, The following is the sub- 
stance of her statement. 

*““*Her husband is a farm laborer, 
working for a farmer in the immediate 
neighborhood of Taunton. His 
are seven shillings a week only, with an 
allowance of cider for himself. We as- 
certained that these were the wages gen- 
erally given by the farmiers in this vicin ity 
The family consists of the peasant, his 
wife, and five children under ten years 
old. The farmer sells them wheat, not 
the best, but still, she said, very good, at 
eight shillings a bushel. She bought half 
a bushel a week, which consumed four 
shillings out of the seven. She paid 
eighteen pence a week for house rent; ii 
cost her sixpence a week for grinding, 
baking and barm, to make the wheat into 
bread ; another sixpence was consumed in 
firing, and only a solitary sixpence was 
left to provide the family with the lurury 
of potatoes, clothes, and other necessa- 
ries, for comforts they had none. And 
this is the condition of the English la- 
borer.’ 

“These, and similar accounts of the 
peasantry in every part of England, were 
published more than two years ago. Since 
then the state of things has been growing 
worse and worse every day. The price of 
food has greatly increased. Commercial 
embarrassment has carried a distress 
hitherto unknown through every part of 
the country ; and the most undoubted au- 
thorities, Quarterly Reviews, Members of 
Parliament, London and Provincial Jour- 
nals, have all confirmed the sad truth, 
that although the peasantry have been 
surrounded by overflowing granaries, yet 
* those that till the earth and make it lovely 
and fruitful by their labors, are only al- 
lowed the slave’s share of the many bless- 
ings they produce.’ 


wages 


“In the debate in the House of Lords on 
the collieries, Earl Fitzwilliam expressed 
the belief that ifthe inquiry was extended 
to the peasantry, they would be found 
in a condition no better than that of the 
‘SLAVES IN THE COAL MINES: and in 
this belief several noble lords concurred. 

“T might crowd facts together and aceu- 
mulate evidence, but the case would be 
no more strongly made out. Our Repub- 
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lican travellers have said little about the 
condition of the poor in Great Britain 
of any class; much less have they thought 
of looking for distress in the English cot- 
tage. Little has been known, even in 
England, among the higher classes, of the 
agricultural distress until recently, and 
they have eared still less than they knew. 
All hear the groan of the Factory opera- 
tives who are congregated in dense masses 
in the large manulacturing towns. But 
from the scattered and isolated position of 
the country laborers, their sufferings are 
less likely to be inquired into. Poets who 
vegetate in Grub street attics may sing of 
*vine-clad cottages,” and Republican 
tourists, who struggle to gain admittance 
to aristocratic circles abroad, (and this 
is no difficult matter for any foreigner,) 
and who are there flattered, not only out 
of their republicanism but their humanity, 
may say a thousand soft things of Lords 
and Ladies, and England being a Paradise; 
it will nevertheless remain true, that 
‘there is not a sfep butsimply a hand’s- 
breadth between the condition of the Eng- 
lish agricultural laborer and pauper- 
ism, 


We have extracted the more co- 
piously from the pages which treat of 
the Agricultural Laborers in England, 
because the general fact of the Factory 
distress is less novel to most of our 
readers than the equally bad condition 
of these ‘“‘ muzzled oxen that tread out 
the corn.” We pass over all that re- 
lates to the Collieries, the ineffable 
horror of which was so recently brought 
up tothe light of day—with only an 
allusion to the remark made by some 
of the most sensible members of the 
House of Lords, on the occasion of the 
Bill for their reform, which grew out of 
these revelations, namely, that it was 
questionable whether there was any 
humanity in going any further than a 
very slight modification of some of the 
abuses of the system, as they were, after 
all, a refuge from greater evils of their 
starvation above ground. 

We have no space to dwell on the 
condition of the slaves of the Factory 
system, though we have not been able 
toread through Mr. Lester’s accumu- 
lation of facts and evidence in relation 
to their destitution and degradation 
without the most sickening sensations. 
[tis evident that very little good has 
resulted from the enactments which 
were adopted in 1833, after the cele- 
brated Report of the Factory Commis- 
sjoners, to regulate the abuses of the 


employment of Infant Labor. “Our 
factories,” says a recent number of an 
excellent journal, the “ Non-Conform- 
ist,” “are daily scenes, even now, of 
hecatombs of youthful victims, sacri- 
ficed not only without remorse, but 
with a stoical indifference, to which it 
is difficult, we should imagine, for hu- 
man nature, in its most depraved state, 
to attain.” “Thirty thousand chil- 
dren,” says the London Morning Post, 
“many of them under eight years of 
age, are worked in cotton factories 
even now, in many cases, more than 
twelve hours a day. Nay, these help- 
less creatures are compelled (as was 
fully proved before a Parliamentary 
Committee) to walk after the machin- 
ery from twenty to thirty miles a day. 
The cruelties provetl, by irresistible evi- 
dence, to be committed on these help- 
less victims of our gambling system of 
trade, are sufficient to chill the blood 
of every person possessed of the ordi- 
nary attributes of humanity.” “ It is 
a monstrous thing,” says the Quarterly 
teview, Dec., 1840, “to behold the 
condition, moral and physical, of the 


juvenile portion of our operative classes, 


more especially that which is found in 
the crowded lanes and courts of the 
larger towns, the charnel-houses of our 
race. ... Emerging from these lairs 
ef filth and disorder, the young work- 
ers,—‘ rising early, and late taking 
rest’—go forth that they may toil 
through the fifteen, sateen, nay seven- 
teen relentless hours, in sinks and 
abysses, oftentimes even more offensive 
and pernicious than the holes they have 
quitted ; enfeebled in health and exas- 
perated in spirit, having neither that 
repose which is restorative to the body, 
nor that precious medicine which can 
alone tranquillize the soul, they are 
forced to liveand die as though it were 
the interest of the state to make them 
pigmies in strength and heathens in 
religion. Much are we often tempted 
to imprecate on these cities the curse 
of Jericho (Joshua 6, xxvi.); but far 
better is it for us, at most humble dis- 
tance, to imitate those gracious and 
holy tears which fell over the pride 
and covetousness and ignorance of Je- 
rusalem.” 

Of the ignorance and demoralization, 
the necessary accompaniments of the 
state of semi-starvation of the great 
mass of the English operatives, we 
need not speak. The proportion of 
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them is extremely small who possess, 
or can acquire, even the humblest rudi- 
ments of education. ‘The conclusion 
forced upon us from the testimony we 
have adduced,” writes Mr. Lester, “is. 
that among the working classes, which 
are by far the most numerous, not more 
than one half, so far as direct education 
is concerned, are ina condition very 
much better than barbarians!” And 
he thus closes the chapter devoted to 
this branch of his sad subject: 


“In bringing to a close this faint but 
dreary picture of the woes of the poor, I 
again ask what has England yet done for 
the mass of her slave population at home ? 
She has been experimenting on human 
suffering for athousand years. While she 
has made her commeree and wealth eclipse 
that of Alexandria and Tyre—while she 
has extended her domain over continents, 
and reared an empire greater than that of 
Rome—while she has enlarged the bounds 
of civilisation in the earth—she has not 
yet achieved the first work ofall just gov- 
ernments,—to supply the lowest physical 
wants of her people. But there is some- 
thing more painful to contemplate thana 
famishing population—it is a population 
of heathen under the shadow of a Chris- 
tian throne.” 


However, thank heaven, things are 
fast ripening in England for a change 
of all this. The present generation 
cannot pass away without beholding 
it. Tobe effectual; the change must 
be radical and thorough indeed. The 
Corn-Laws must be the first thing to go 
—that question is now beyond argu- 
ment. The annual burthen of the in- 
terest on the National Debt must be the 
next. Labor must be relieved from 
the crushing weight of that tax. In 
one mode or another it must be trans- 
ferred to accumulated Property, with as 
little hardship as possible to the actual 
holders of the funds, especially the less 
wealthy classes of them. There are va- 
rious modes in which this can be done. 
Let the necessary property and income 
taxes increase, perhaps largely, in pro- 

ortion to the rising scale of wealth. 
et the whole wealth of the three 
kingdoms be taxed directly to any ex- 
tent necessary for its redemption. La- 
bor, destitute Labor, would not suffer 
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by this, though there would needs be 
some considerable transfers of wealth 
from certain classes of holders to 
others. The Debt need not be repudi- 
ated ; unrighteous as it is, let it be paid ; 
or at least. the compromise might be 
made hetween the different classes of 
wealth, by the payment of all under a 
certain amount. Let the Establish- 
ment go next, and, applying its pro- 
perty toward the extinction of the 
Debt, let the various forms of Religion, 
purified and renovated by the process, 
find the support which in this country 
proves so ample, in the Voluntary 
Principle. And let the enormous bur- 
then of the support of the splendor 
of the monarchy and its attendant aris- 
tocracy, and the great military establish- 
ments, with the thousands and tens of 
thousands of little drains upon the pub- 
lic treasury, growing out of the official 
abuses and corruptions incident to 
them, be cast off by the only means 
adequate to reach the evil, the adop- 
tion of a simple, easy, and cheap re- 
publican form of government. All this 
must come soon. The parts of the 
huge fabric of the English system are 
so se meg united together, that the 
fall of one must drag down all the 
rest. t cannot work on much longer. 
The dike that restrains the great ocean 
force of the roused energies of the Peo- 
ple is fast wearing away. As soon as 
one single breach is made, the whole 
will soon be swept away. God speed 
the advent of the day !—God bless the 
noble men engaged in the noble work! 

By a coincidence which proves the 
coincidence of sympathy from which 
it proceeds, we have received, for the 
same Number in which this Article ap- 
pears, from one of the truest Poets our 
country has produced, some fine lines 
addressed to this gallant and glorious 
band—the Reformers of England. 
They will be found on another page ; 
but we may be permitted to quote their 
concluding verse, with the warm and 
earnest adoption both of their exhorta- 
tion and their prayer: 


“ Press on !—and we who may not share 
The toil or glory of your fight, 
May ask, at least, in earnest prayer, 
God’s blessing on the Right!” 
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ODE FOR NEW-YEAR’S-DAY. 


BY GEO. H. COLTON, AUTHOR OF “ TECUMSEH.” 


Ly 3 


Harx! I heard a mournful sound, 
Deep as ocean’s groaning surge ; 
Minds are wildly wailing round 
A low, funereal dirge ; 
And spirit voices meet my ear 
With solemn sadness and appalling fear! 
What can it be doth thus my soul affright, 
And startle e’en the slumbering Night 2 
[t seems with sullen roar Oblivion’s wave 
Rolling o’er nations dead and Nature in her grave! 


e 


Lo! a haggard spectre train, 
Wild and shadowy shapes appear, 
Bearing on with woful plain 
A corse and sable bier; 
Disease, and Pain, and Penury, 
And Melancholy of the tearful eye, 
Friendship with altered brow, and baffled Guile, 
Remorse, that ne’er was seen to smile, 
Envy, Mistrust, wan Grief, and wasted Care, 
And Disappointment sad, and suicide Despair. 


“ Wearily, O, wearily,” 
(The mournful chant was said), 
‘We beat thy clay-cold corse, O Year, along: 
Thy children all are dead; 
One by one we saw them die, 
And join the Past’s innumerable throng. 
Thy faithful followers we have been, 


W hose joyless life is shortened to a span, 
Tracking his weary steps through each dark scene. 
Childhood, and Youth, and withered Age, 

On each and all we aye attend, 

Till reaching life’s last dusty stage, 
The pilgrim hails e’en tyrant Death a friend, 
Smiles at the icy touch, and joyeth at his end. 
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‘Sisters, brothers, slowly bear 
To his grave the perished Year, 
Wailing to the darkened air 
A dirge above his bier. 
Around him flitting, faded Hours, 
Scatter upon his corse pale, withered flowers ; 
For he is hasting to that dim domain, 
W hence he may ne’er return again, 
The Past,—into that peopled Solitude, 


The voiceless, shadowy throng, the years beyond the Flood. 
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‘«« Ever with the perishing years 
From the earth man’s race decay, 
Journeying on in dust and tears, 
Of Time and Death the prey! 
Ours is the joy to see them fall, 
To wrap them in the winding-sheet and pall, 
And bearing their cold forms, like thine, along, 
With mockery of mourning song, 
Whelm them at last ‘neath dark Oblivion’s main, 
Whence they and thou, O Year, shall never wake again!” 


Merrily, O, merrily, 
Arose another strain, 
As this strange company did disappear ; 
And lo! a joyous train 
Passed before my wondering eye, 
Bearing in lifted arms the infant Year. 
Pleasure, and Youth, and laughing Love, 
Hand in hand with Joy and Mirth, 
And star-eyed Hope, that ever looks from earth, 
And radiant Fancy in light measure move. 
On silken wings the blooming Hours 
Hovered above the sleeping child, 
Dispensing fairest, freshest flowers, 
Until the boy awoke, and waking smiled, 
'o hear this rising strain, so solemn, sweet, and wild 
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‘See the golden Morn arise, 
Where the first faint streaks appear, 
Climbing up the dewy skies 
To hail the new-born Year! 
Attendants of the princely boy, 
We bring man’s wasted race sweet peace and | 
While flee yon ghastly train with gloomy Nig he 
Before us and the dawning light. 
Raise we on high the joyous natal lay, 
And bear the new-born King to meet the early day. 


Il. 


“See the star of Bethlehem 
Up the burning east ascend ! 
Cherubim and Seraphim 
Upon its course attend ! 
Away, away the shadows roll, 
That hopeless darkened erst the human soul, 
As its bright beams on that mean mansion shine, 
Where lowly sleeps the Child Divine. 
‘Peace, peace to men!’ the heavenly voices sing, 
And ‘ peace, good will tomen!’ the heavenly arches ring ! 
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“« Cheerily, then, cheerily, 
O child of Earth and Heaven, 
Bear thou the lot that is appointed here 
Grateful for bounty given, 
O’er thy sorrows weep nor sigh, 
But welcome with sweet smiles the new-born Year. 
For Earth is always beautiful, 
In her every hue and form; 
Enrobed in sunshine, or begirt with storm, 
Still, ever still the Earth is beautiful. 
However roll Time’s restless wave, 
Yield not, O man, thy soul to gloom, 
Nor deem thy resting-place the grave, 
But watching Bethlehem’s star beyond the tomb, 


} nm) 


Hope for immortal life and never-fading bloom! 
Vi i Hare = 


TO THE REFORMERS OF ENGLAND.* 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Gop bless ye, brothers !—In the fight 
Ye're waging now, ye cannot fail, 

For better is your sense of right 
Than kingeraft’s triple mail. 


Than tyrant’s law or bigot’s ban 

More mighty is your simplest word ; 
The free heart of an honest man 

Than crosier or the sword. 


(so—let your bloated Church rehearse 
The lesson it has learned so well ; 

It moves not with its prayer or curse 
The gates of Heaven or hell. 


Let the State scaffold rise again 
Did Freedom die when Russell died ? 
Forget ye how the blood of Vane 
From earth’s green bosom cried ? 


* The present struggle in Great Britain between the People and the Aristocracy— 
between liberal, republican principles and class Jegislation—has not attracted that 
notice in this country which the important interests staked upon its issue would seem 
to claim at the hands of American democracy. The formation of the National Com- 
plete Suffrage Association—pledged to universal suffrage and annual parliaments—at 
the head of which stands JoserpH SrurcGe, the eminent “ Quaker Chartist of Birming- 
ham,” has had the effect of uniting the middle and working classes throughout the 
United Kingdom, and inducing the liberal electors to make common cause with the 
disfranchised class. Among those who are directly or indirectly connected with this 
movement are Lord Brougham, Daniel O’Connell, Dr. Bowring, M.P., Sherman Craw- 
ford, M.P., Col. Thompson, Feargus O’Conner, and T. 8. Duncombe, M.P. A na- 
tional conference of delegates has been invited to meet at Birmingham on the 27th of 
December to prepare a bill for complete suffrage, and the other points of the Charter, 
9 be submitted to Parliament J.G. W. 
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The great hearts of your olden time 

Are beating with you, full and strong ; 
All holy memories and sublime 

And glorious round ye throng. 


The bluff, bold men of Runnymead 
Are with ye still in times like these ; 

The shades of England’s mighty dead, 
Your cloud of witnesses! 


The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and every tide; 

The voice of Nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side, 


The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those which Heaven itself has wrought 

Light, Truth, and Love ;—your battle-ground 
The free, broad field of Thought. 


No partial, s¢ — purpose eer 
The simple beauty of your plan, 

Nor lie from throne or altar ais ikes 
Your steady faith in man 


The languid pulse of England starts 
a P 
And bounds beneath your words of power ; 
: I 
The beating of her million hearts 
Is with you at this hour ! 


And Thou who, with undoubting eye, 
Through present cloud and gathering storm 
Canst see the span of Freedom’s sky 
And sunshine soft and warm,— 


Oh, pure Reformer !—not in vain 
Thy generous trust in human kind; 
The good which bloodshed could not gain, 
Thy peaceful zeal shall find. 


Press on!—the triumph shall be won 
Of common rights and equal laws, 

The glorious dres am of Harrington, 
And Sid ney’s Good Old Cause. 


Blessing the Cotter and the Crown, 
Sweetening worn Labor’s bitter cup 

And, plucking not the highest down, 
Lifting the lowest up, 


Press on !—and we who may not share 
The toil or glory of your fight, 
May ask, at least, in earnest prayer 


God’s blessing on the Right! 
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LAST DESMONDS 


OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BROTHERS,” “ CROMWELL,” “ RINGWOOD THE ROVER,” &Ce 


Far off in the extreme west of Ireland, 
there may be seen to this day, on the 
summit of a huge weather-beaten 
rock which overlooks the vasty billows 
of the wild Atlantic, the ruins of a 
huge baronial castle. Nothing can 
possibly be conceived more grand, or 
at the same time more desolate and 
awful, than the site of those stern pin- 
nacles and battlements, frowning above 
the barren waste of waters,—the bare 
and herbless granite of the cliffs, the 
very base of which was lashed, at all 
times and tides, by the incessant surf 
that rolled in, all unbroken and un- 
checked, with the full sweep of thrice 
a thousand miles, from the shores of 
the western world—the huge black 
reefs and isolated boulders showing 
their inaccessible bald heads, perpetu- 
ally moist and dripping, amid the 
yeast of waves—the total absence of 
all vegetation, even the stunted ling and 
hardy lichens refusing to exist in a 
spot so exposed to the ungenial blasts 
that howled so bleak and cutting over 
the restless ocean—the dissonant and 
piercing clangor of the sea-fowl which 
had their roosts and nesting places by 
myriads in the crevices and caverns of 
the castle rock—the very loneliness of 
those unfrequented waters across which 
rarely—almost never—were seen to 
glide the sails of merchantman or 
cruiser, save when the irresistible rage 
of the shrieking storm swept them, 
imploring aid all fruitlessly by minute 
guns, unheard amid the thunder of the 
waves, to certain and inevitable ship- 
wreck—all was most solitary, stern, 
and savage, but in its very solitude and 
sternness how wondrous, how sub- 
limely beautiful! For miles around 
the castle stretched bleak and treeless 
hills, covered with ragged heather, and 
fern, and stunted grasses, alternating 
with level tracts of treacherous black 
bog and green morasses; but nothing 
that deserved the name of tree took 
root in that cold soil, or sheltered those 
wide wastes from the sweep of the 
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western gales. Here and there, it is 
true, on the eastern brow of some 
craggy hill, a few short ragged firs, 
gnarled and distorted and staghorned, 
grown grey with age ere they had 
reached a fourth part of their natural 
stature, mixed with dwarf junipers and 
patches of low furze, broke the monoto- 
nous expanse of waving fern and heath; 
while yet more rarely, in some secluded 
gorge, sheltered by over-topping moors, 
and watered by a mountain torrent, a 
scattered growth of birch and elders, 
with now and then a mountain ash 
or aspen, offered a grateful covert to 
the shy woodcock, when October 
brought him from his Norwegian fast- 
nesses to haunts less rigorous and 
frozen. 

To this bleak picture there was, 
however, one exception—a deep and 
narrow valley, scarce more indeed 
than a ravine, which lay close to the 
landward of the castle rock, and isolated 
it, Save at one narrow point, from the 
mainland. Through this sequestered 
glen, completely shut off as it was, 
and embayed from every wind of 
heaven, a clear bright trout stream 
came dancing down, ever with merry 
music, over its pebbly bed, to add its 
mite of tribute to the vast treasury of 
ocean, Sweeping from side to side of 
the dell in eccentric curves, and leaving 
mm each bend and angle of its course, 
plats of the greenest turf that ever 
wooed the feet of the wild elves and 
fays that so abound in the romantic 
creed of Erin. Here, under the sha- 
dow of the tall grey rock, grew many 
a tall and stately timber tree,—ash, 
sycamore, elm, and linden; yet so 
deep was the gorge, and so narrow, 
that, except when you stood on the 
castle platform looking directly down 
into the cleft at your feet, the eye 
pased over it unnoticed, its rich fresh 
verdure adding nothing to the bleak 
desert in the midst of which it formed 
one green oasis. Still higher up this 
valleywhich, as you ascended it from 
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its mouth to the southward of the 
castle, after almost encircling the crag, 
and approaching so near to the sea that 
it was only hindered there from falling 
into it by the neck of cliffs three hun- 
dred feet in height joining the promon- 
tory to the main, turned almost at right 
angles to the eastward—you came toa 
thick grove of yew trees, immense in 
the spread of their black tufted branches, 
and of an age, as it was said, coeval 
with the foundation of the Castle-on-the 
Crag. These singular and gloomy 
trees surrounded with their wall of 
ever-during shade a smal] space nearly 
semicircular, which had been used 
from time immemorial as a place of 
sepulture for the inhabitants of the 
castle, so long as such there were, and 
afterward for the sparse population of 
that wild barony. At the extremity of 
this little amphitheatre, above which 
the glen degenerates into a mere 
ravine not above ten feet wide, there 
stands a little chapel, with its stone 
cross above the ivy-maniled belfry, and 
its sacred well, covered by a wrought 
arch of gothic stone-work at the right 
hand of its low portal. This litle 
place of worship was, at the time of 
which we write, when the proud castle 
was already mouldering in slow decay, 
kept in repair and clean and perfect; 
and, though its doors stood ever open, 
the candles were never wanting at the 
shrine, nor holy water in the font be- 
side the entrance, nor flowers before 
the picture of the Virgin. The graves 
in the wild burial ground without 
were few and humble, consisting for 
the most part of the long low green 
mounds, unmarked by any headstone, 
which indicate the last homes of the 
poor andnameless. To this, however, 
there were a few exceptions; for close 
beneath the eaves of the chapel stood 
four or five tall headstones, all over- 
grown with moss and lichens, but still 
displaying the remains of much rich and 
elaborate carving, and hard by these 
two large square monumenis, the 
larger of which bore upon its cover 
two full length effigies—one of an 
armed knight, with his mail hood on 
his head, and his heater-shaped shield 
slung about his neck, and his hands 
folded on the pommel of his crossletted 
sword, and his legs, clad in mail hose 
and spurs of knighthood, crossed one 
above the other to denote how he had 
warred in Palestine to win from 


Paynim hands the tomb of the Re- 
deemer,—the other, a fair lady in robe 
of dignity, and coif, and wimple, with 
her hands joined in prayer upon her 
bosom. The lid of the other tomb 
displayed, in the sculpture of an age 
somewhat older and semi-barbarous, 
the figure of a mitred abbot with 
scapulary, beads and crosier, and an 
inscription, which had been renewed 
by some pious hand from age to age, 
and might be still decyphered—“ Gal- 
fridus Desmond, abbas mitratus, cesus 
a Danis, 1143.” Ata short distance 
from these relics of remote antiquity, 
under the shadow of one, the noblest, 
of the yew trees, were two large new- 
made graves, not yet adorned by any 
tomb or headstone, but surrounded by 
a rude railing of unbarked saplings; 
while opposite to these, on the other 
side of the cemetery, were eight or ten 
carved monuments, of different ages 
and various sculptured forms, all bear- 
ing the high name of Desmond. 

It was about two months after 
the fatal battle of the Boyne had 
ended the last hopes of the worst and 
weakest of the Stuarts, and rendered 
hundreds of the most noble gentlemen 
of Ireland houseless and nameless fu- 
gitives, when gn a dark and lowering 
night two persons might have been 
seen, had there been any there to 
watch them, making their way up the 
glen I have described, toward the 
lonely chapel. One of these was an 
elderly man, with hair almost entirely 
white, but hale and vigorous still, 
dressed in a suit of plain black clothes 
with silk stockings and Jarge buckles 
in his low-heeled shoes. He wore no 
sword, although that was a_ period 
when every personage who had the 
smallest claim to rank or gentle blood 
would as soon have been seen abroad 
without his hat, as without that append- 
age so necessary to a gentleman. This, 
and the plain cravat of snow-white 
cambric, with something grave and 
precise in the cut of his garments, and 
yet more something singularly venera- 
ble and benignant in the expression of 
his features and the whole air and car- 
riage of his person, would have gone 
far to lead to the opinion that he was 
a member of the clerical profession, 
even had the first words of his compa- 
nion not set the matter beyond doubt. 
The other was a stronger, taller man— 
though still in the earliest prime of 
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youthful manhood, not altogether ha- 
bited as a soldier of that day—fox that 
was still the day of corslet and cui- 
rass glittering with burnished steel ; 
but still with enough in his garb to 
denote one to whom military service 
was nothing foreign or unknown, 
although it might not be perhaps his 
regular profession. He wore the col- 
larless broad-skirted coat of the period, 
of a deep mazarine blue color, splen- 
didly laced with gold; the sleeves, 
which terminated midway between the 
elbow and the wrist, were decorated 
by a fall of Mechlin lace nearly a foot 
in breadth, as well as the ends of his 
cravat and all the bosom of his shirt. 
His shoulders were adorned, in place 
of the modern epaulet, by knots of 
crimson ribbon; and a silken scarf of 
the same tint crossed his right breast, 
and supported his long basket-hilted 
rapier. His breeches were of white 
doeskin, but a small part of these alone 
was visible, for his high horseman’s 
boots, polished until they shone as 
bright as metal, extended to his mid 
thigh; and with the addition of a low 
broad-brimmed hat, the crown sur- 
rounded by a band of white feathers, 
completed the attire of a cavalier of 
1688. 

This gallantly dressed person was, 
as I have already observed, young, 
vigorously built, and of a stature 
which, though decidedly above the 
middle height of men, was of such per- 
fect symmetry that it was not till you 
compared him with others, that you 
discovered how large and muscular 
were all his limbs, and how much 
they promised both of strength and 
activity. His features were, moreover, 
uncommonly well cut and handsome, 
with a bright clear blue eye, and a pro- 
fusion of rich chestnut-colored hair 
falling in heavy curls over hisneck and 
shoulders. His carriage was erect, 
though easy and full of natural grace, 
but there was something in his gait 
and bearing that told a tale of heavy 
grief weighing upon the heart with its 
stern icy burthen; and a dark cloud of 
cheerless gloom was spread over his 
fine lineaments, like a broad shadow 
blotting out the gleamy lights, and flat- 
tening all the salient points of a sunny 
landscape. His voice, too,as he ad- 
dressed his aged, friend, was full of 
something more than melancholy, for 


it was hollow and almost unnaturally 
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deep, and it came forth from his lips with 
a cold impassive flow, as if he had 
endured so much of evil that he had 
become hardened to it, and not only 
hardened, but reckless, and beyond the 
fear of being wounded by anything 
external that could in possibility befall 
him; and yet it was as musical a 
voice as ever was accompanied by harp 
or cittern, and it was not long since 
that it had resounded first and gayest 
in every scene of minstrelsy and mirth, 
that its rich ringing laugh had been 
remarkable in the midst of a thousand. 
The first words which he uttered, after 
a long and gloomy silence, were on the 
subject that was uppermost in his 
thoughts: 

“Sad, father, sad indeed, are all 
these tidings you have given me—most 
terrible and sad—when the best news 
of all is banishment and confiscation ; 
and thence, through all the catalogue 
of ills, to fire-raising, death and desola- 
tion. Nothing indeed but honor left to 
us. My father, slain on his own hearth- 
stone by these curst heretic marauders— 
my mother, dead of a broken heart so 
quickly—brothers and sister fled I 
know not whither, never perhaps to 
meet me any more—myself a branded 
outlaw, whom, like the grey wolf on 
the hill, any man may kill for his skin, 
with a price on my head ; but, blessed 
be the saints for all things, with no 
blot on my name! Is not this, father, 
enough to make a bolder and a better 
man than I despair, even of help from 
heaven ?” 

“No, my son, no! God of his grace 
forbid !” replied the priest, for such in- 
deed he was. ‘Heaven tries us oft 
for our improvement, and punishes us 
sometimes—not men alone, nor even 
kings, but realms and nations—for 
sins against its majesty; and of all 
these, there is none greater than lack 
of faith in Him in the breath of 
whose nostrils is the life of all human- 
ity, the fate of the universe in the 
hollow of whose hand! No, no, my 
son, despairnot! when hz hath chas- 
tened enough his people, and they have 
bowed them in submission to his judg- 
ments, he will repent him of his indig- 
nation, and turn his face away from us 
no longer. Despair is but rebellion 
against Him whose mercy is for ever 
and for ever, and the abundance of 
whose grace cannot be meted by the 
measurementofman. Remember that 
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it is whom he loveth that he chasten- 
eth the sorest; bow, therefore, to his 
rod in meekness and humility, and be 
sure that although thou sinnest against 
him even to seventy times seven, he 
will not crush thee utterly, nor make 
thy burthen heavier than thou mayst 
bear and live. Was it not his anointed 
king that said, ‘I have been young, 
and now am old; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging their bread?’ Arm thyself, 
then, my son, with the shield of long- 
suffering and faith, and bless the hand 
that smites thee; for what art thou, 
that the Most Highest should hold 
back his right hand from judgment for 
thy sake, that endurest at the best but 
for a day ? or what have been thy sor- 
rows and thy sufferings to His, who 
died on that accursed tree, that thou 
among the rest should live and not 
die?” 

“ Aye, father,” answered the young 
man, “ but I have heard that even He, 
with reverence be it spoken, prayed on 
the Mount of Olives, that that cup 
might be removed from him.” 

“ True; but he added to his prayer,” 
returned the priest, crossing himself as 
hespoke, “* Neverthelessnot my will, 
but thine, be done;’ and so mayst thou 

ray, too, my son; and if He listeth, 
e will remove it from you. Never- 
theless, if it seem not good unto Him 
so to deal with you, forget not that 
even from that Holy One the cup was 
notremoved; and that the will, which 
was done, was the will of the Father 
that is in heaven, But thou mayst 
pray, my son—-O! I would have thee 
to pray always; and | too will pray 
with you, and pray for you, and it may 
be the glorious saints will join in our 
petition ; so be of good cheer, my dear 
son, and above all, despair not.” 

“ Well, father,” answered the young 
man, “despair is not the fault either 
of our countrymen in general, or of my 
race in particular; nor do I think my- 
self more subject to despondency than 
others. Were I alone in the world 
with my good sword, and the Duke of 
Berwick’s commendation to the Great 
King of France, I should fear nothing 
but that I could hew myself a path 
through the world with the best of 
them; but I confess that the uncer- 
tainty what fate may befall my bro- 
thers and my sister, weighs heavil 
indeed upon my spirit—so oak 
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indeed, as well nigh to overpower 
all its native buoyancy. It was 
especially the hope of learning some- 
thing from you concerning those be- 
loved ones, that brought me hither, 
through dangers quite innumerable, 
coupled to the desire of looking once 
more on the graves of those who gave 
me birth, before I quit the land of my 
nativity for ever. Since sureI am, that 
I indeed depart, never to look again 
upon these old familiar places; never 
to hear the deep roar of the lashing 
surf on these black rocks—a stern and 
fearful note to others, but dear to me 
as.the sweet lullaby that soothed my 
infancy to slumber.” 

“Nay! nay! why cling to so sad 
fancies?” the old man made reply. 
“T doubt not but good times will yet 
return to this distracted island, when 
our king shall enjoy his own again, and 
the usurper be driven forth from the 
land which soon must sicken of his 
cold foreign yoke, and dull, relentless 

liey—when our church shall collect 
its scattered sons, even as a hen gath- 
ereth its little ones under its guardian 
wings—when all this tyranny, to 
which it seemeth good to the Most 
High now for our transgressions to 
subject us, shall pass away for ever, 
and liberty, and peace, and true religion, 
light up their blessed beacons through 
a regenerated land, to guide a happy 
people to their enfranchised homes !” 

“Amen!” said the young soldier, 
very solemnly, “Amen! and may it 
be so very shortly—but mark me, 
father, when that time come, if it shall 
come indeed, it will find meat rest and 
in a foreign grave.” These,” and he 
pointed, as he spoke, to the newly 
made graves of his parents, into sight 
of which he had just come—* these 
are the last sepulchres that shall be 
dug through the green sod of Erin, for 
any of the race of Desmond. We 
who have now survived this ruin, may 
flourish or may wither—may rise in 
fortunes till we mate with the highest, 
or may sink to be humbler than the 
endian ; but flourishing or fading we 
shall live on a foreign soil, and high or 
lowly in estate, when dead, we shall 
lie in foreign graves. It was foretold 
in Padua, to my great-grandsire, that 
the third generation after him should 
be the last whose bones should be 
collected to the graves of their fore- 
fathers—should be the last o’er whose 
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decease the spirit of our house should 
keen and wring its hands, released 
thereafter from the loyalty of its im- 
mortal sorrow.” 

“Fables! my son—mere fables !” 
the priest answered, “ which it is idle, 
and not idle only, but ruinous to the 
soul, to believe or hearken to!” 

“ Be itso, father,” answered Gerald 
Desmond, * but, Irish I was born !— 
Irish in all my thoughts, and hopes, 
and creed, and superstition, and Irish 
I shall die, be sure of it! It cannot 
but be harmless, my belief, if it be 
idle; for it detracts nothing from the 
power or majesty, or mercy of Him 
who rules the universe, nor does it rob 
me of one particle of my trust in Him 
who alonecansave. But toour duty, 
father ; let me join with you in the 
celebration of the last mass I shall 
hear in the land of my ancestors.” 

The priest made no reply, but enter- 
ing the chapel, instantly set himself to 
prepare for the performance of those 
sacred rites over the graves of his 
departed friends, which are so grateful 
to the surviving relatives in countries 
of the Romish faith. Sadly upon the 
damp turf kneeled the youthful soldier, 
beside the low green mounds which 
covered all the mortal part ofa respect- 
ed father, of a beloved—oh! how 
devotedly beloved and how long unfor- 
gotten—mother, and watered the rank 
grass with bitter tears, while the good 
priest solemnly performed the sacred 
service. Darkness had fallen on the 
lonely glen, and the pale moon had 
risen; although her light was con- 
stantly obstructed by the fast-driving 
clouds, through which she waded, as 
they swept blackly in from the horizon, 
over the stormy sea before the wild 
west wind. Yet they cared not for 
storm or darkness, those lone mourn- 
ers ; nor did they give one thought to 
the unseasonable hour, or to the com- 
ing tempest, until their holy duties 
were performed; then they rose, 
melancholy, yet in some sort consoled ; 
and in thedeep hush of overmastering 
feeling took their way down the 
valley, to the seaward. Before, how- 
ever, they had reached the space be- 
neath the castle crags, the urgency of 
circumstance had forced them to sub- 
due the grief that was so busy at their 
breasts, and to converse one with the 
other on those important matters 
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which they might never more have the 
occasion to discuss. 

“« And must you positively set sail,” 
—asked the old man abruptly, follow- 
ing up the train of thought which 
had engaged his mind during their 
silent walk—* now—this very night ?” 

“ This very hour—this very moment, 
if it be possible, my father,” replied 
the young man anxiously. “I have 
but too much reason to believe that 
the direction of my flight was suspect- 
ed; and that I have been tracked 
hitherward by some of the Dutch 
dragoons. I had much difficulty in 
escaping from them yesterday, and did 
so only by my unerzing knowledge of 
the couatry. Dermody’s lugger has 
been lying on and off these two days 
in the bay to take me up, and her boat, 
with Kavanagh and the two Joyces, 
and Shan More, is waiting for me even 
now, in the cove under the castle 
crag.” 

“And yet itis a fearful night even 
now, and promises as wild a tempest 
as was ever brewed in the west. Hark 
to the long dull roar of the flood-tide— 
hark to the melancholy wailing howl 
of the fast rising gale.” 

“ It rises from the northwest, father,” 
Gerald answered, “and with that we 
can beat out of the bay in any weather. 
Besides what matters it 1 Dermediy’s 
lugger is as stiffa sea-boatas swims the 
Channel, yet were she the most leaky 
tub that ever took in water, still would 
I go on board this night—this hour! 
Better to sink a freeman in the pure 
waters of the broad free ocean, than to 
fall a chained prisoner on the bloody 
scaffold, or swing like a dog on the 
base gallows. Therefore, I bless the 
very tempest that lashes the blue 
waves into whiteness—it promises a 
quick .run to the gay shores of Nor- 
mandy; or, if that may not be, a 
little moment’s struggle, and a free 
grave in the dear seas that wash m 
country! Nor, sinner as I am, know 
that any future time will find me fitter 
togo hence, than I stand now, without 
one tie to bind me down to earth! 
without one hope or aspiration, if it be 
not of heaven! Bless me, then, ere I 
go—bless me, good father—for here 
begins the path to the castle cove, 
where we must part, never to meet in 
this world more—and there goes Shan 
More’s signal !”—and as he spoke, a 
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rocket shot up from behind the ruined 
castle, and ploughing its long, fiery 
furrow athwart the stormy sky, burst 
into a bright shower of sparks that 
flickered for a moment as they fell 
earthward, and then vanished. 

“Bless thee, my son,” exclaimed 
the old man, laying his wrinkled hand 
on the young soldier’s brow, as he 
knelt bare-headed before him—* and 
may”——but his prayer was cut short 
by a loud shout from the landward side 
of the ravine, followed almost imme- 
diately by the booming of a heavy 
gun from the lugger in the bay, and the 
appearance of another rocket launched 
into the air from the cove mouth. 
“Fly! fly!—Heaven be about 
you! fly !"—the priest shrieked wildly, 
as he heard the hoarse shout from the 
hill—* the heretics are on us!”—and 
Gerald Desmond sprang from his knee, 
and stood listening intently for a 
minute’s space, with one hand on the 
hilt of his long rapier, and the other 
grasping the butt of a concealed pistol. 
He stood but for a moment; for scarce 
had that brief interval elapsed, before 
the wavering red glare of twenty or 
more torches, made from the unctuous 
wood of the bog-pine, flashed out above 
the brow of the landward hills, which, 
while they were reflected back in many 
a dazzling line from the cuirasses of 
the Dutch dragoons, cast a wide flood of 
dusky lustre into the bottom of the glen, 
and half revealed tbe figures of the 
priest and Gerald to his inveterate pur- 
suers. He turned, he waved his hand, 
he leaped into the black and narrow 
chasm, through which the path wound 
shoreward, as one familiar even in the 
gloom of night with every turn and 
labyrinth of its course. But as he 
turned, the quick sharp flashes of half- 
a-dozen carabines lit up the grove and 
glen for a moment, and the full-ringing 
sounds of their reports drowned the 
hard clatter of his steel-shod boots upon 
the rocky soil. Fired at random, as it 
was, the volley availed nothing; and 
seeing now that hecould effect nothing 
for the fugitive, the priest retreated 
silently into the covert of the shadowy 
trees, and made good his escape, unseen 
and unsuspected, to the yew grove 
beside the chapel, and thence to his 
own solitary habitation. 

Not so with Gerald Desmond ; for 
though the soldiers would have been 
utterly thrown out, and unable to fol- 


low him a step, after he darted into 
that darksome path, there were those 
with them who knew every rock and 
dingle for miles around that spot, 
themselves inhabitants of that wild 
moorland barony, and who, maddened 
by party zeal, and the yet fiercer fury 
of fanaticism, forgot that they were 
Irishmen, and played the shameful 
part of bloodhounds to the foreign 
soldiery,—bloodhounds indeed! to traf- 
fic in the gore of their own persecuted 
countrymen. Three of these, then, 
one clad in the equipments of an 
Orange trooper, the others in the rude 
garb of peasants, but all well armed 
with sword and pistol, rushed headlong 
down the steep hill-side, waving their 
torches, and calling with wild yells and 
imprecations, upon the heavier and 
more phlegmatic Dutchmen, to follow 
with all speed. So close did these three 
press upon his traces, that when he 
cleared the rocky cleft through which 
the path descended to the beach, they 
were not thirty yards behind him, and 
so much was he encumbered by his 
heavy horseman’s boots, that they 
— on him every moment, and must 

ave overtaken him, had it been neces- 
sary for him to run far over the loose 
and clattering shingles. But Gerald 
had not now to traverse above ten 
yards, ere he should reach the little 
cove, sheltered by a projecting reef from 
the tremendous surf which was dash- 
ing in with a roar louder than the 
loudest thunder; and warned by the 
hubbub and the volley which had 
reached their ears, the crew had 
launched the boat, which lay with her 
head seaward, and sat to their oars, 
ready to dart at a moment’s warning 
into the whirling billows, which 
foamed and raved as white as the 
driven snow, scarce one boat’s length 
beyond the mouth of their little haven. 
The lugger with her foresail backed, 
was lying to in the bay ata short half 
mile’s distance, seeming to disregard 
entirely the heavy gale and flood-tide 
which were setting her in momently 
toward the lee-shore ; but the continual 
glare of the blue lights which she 
kept throwing up, rendering the whole 
wild sceneas light as day, though with 
a lurid and unnatural lustre, and the 
occasional burst of flame and smoke 
which surged out from her bow-port 
with a dull heavy roar, denoted her 
anxiety to get her crew on board, and 
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quit a berth so undesirable, if not ac- 
tually dangerous. And now the boat’s 
crew, seeing Gerald close at hand, and 
as it seemed, quite safe, sent up a long 
wild cheer, and backed the boat a little 
shoreward to receive him—but as they 
did so, when the fugitive was scarce 
six paces from the boat, and his pur- 
suers not twice as far behind him, his 
foot slipped on some wet sea-weed that 
piled the treacherous beach, and he fell 
headlong. Answering with a_ yell 
wherein malignity and joy were fierce- 
ly blended, the enemy leaped on to 
seize him. Had he attempted to resume 
his flight, he was undone, for, ere by 
any eae he could have regained 
his foothold the foremost of the trai- 
tors must have grappled him ; but he 
was calm and perfectly collected, as 
though no peril were at hand. Slowly 
he rose upon one knee, drawing wit 

each hand a long horseman’s pistol 
from his girdle—he took a quick but 
steady aim at the leading man, nor did 
he draw his trigger, until he could have 
almost reached him with his rapier— 
then came the keen flash, and the 
simultaneous shot—and the unerring 
bullet crashed through the traitor’s 
seull, as though it had been paper; and 
he leaped up into the air, and fell, 
with his arms extended and the blood 
bubbling from his lips, close to the feet 
of his slayer. Then Gerald leaped up 
from his knee, and drew himself to his 
full height, and levelling his second 
pistol, fired deliberately as before, and 
with the like effect; the second man 
fell dead, close to the carcase of his 
leader. Yet still the third came bound- 
ing forward, waving his torch in his 
left hand, and brandishing his ready 
broadsword; while from the entrance 
of the secret path, a dozen of the 
Dutch dragoons might be seen hurry- 
ing to support or avenge the nimbler 
guides a led them. Two bounds 
brought Gerald to the very verge; one 
other would have placed him in the 
stern-sheets of the ready barge; but 
he took not that siete tlh quick eye 
saw that his pursuer was too close at 
his heels. Rapier in hand, he turned. 
Three quick home passes flashed in the 
torch light, and the weapon of the 
Orangeman went whirling through the 
air, leaving his wrist half dislocated by 
the force of the wrench which had 
disarmed him. A loud shout from the 
oarsmen! and, in the midst of a harm- 
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less volley from the Dutchmen, the 
bullets of which pattered on the water 
like large rain-drops, the boat shot 
seaward, bearing the rescued fugitive. 
Within five minutes the blue lights 
ceased to burn,—the lugger spread her 
canvass to the gale, and while it 
howled among her straining cordage, 
and stretched each sail almost to rend- 
ing, danced on her way toward the safe 
shores of France, glad as the waves 
that laughed around her prow. 

Nearly a year had passed away, 
winter had come and gone, and the 
young promise of fair spring had been 
made good by the full flush of gor- 
geous summer, yet had no tidings of 
the fate of Gerald Desmond reached 
the old priest, who cherished still the 
memory of that departed race, feeling 
at every hour the truth of the Roman’s 
exquisite complaint :—“ Heu! quanto 
minus cum religuis versari, quam ho- 
rum meminisse.” Whether he perished 
in the waves, however, on that wild 
night when he departed from the de- 
solate home of his fathers, or reached 
in safety the gay shores for which he 
steered, was never known with any 
certainty in Ireland; never, at least, 
until the worthy Jesuit had laid down 
from his earthly toils in that low bed, 
from which there is no waking on this 
side of eternity—had changed this 
scene of weariness and woe for that 
bright world wherein the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at 
rest. Rumors, of course, were rife, 
and contradictory as ever; one fact 
alone was certain, that Dermody’s 
fleet lugger was never seen again on 
that black coast, and that for many a 
day the gentry missed the rich Bour- 
deaux wines and Mechlin laces, the 
poorer folks the genuine cognac or 
choice old Nantz which he was wont 
to dispense duty free, until the want 
created a supply, and a fresh set of 
welcome desperadoes filled up the pla- 
ces vacated by the two Joyces and 
Shan More. It was said, and most 
likely truly,—for many fragments of 
such a vessel with spars and sails re- 
sembling those of the free trader had 
been picked up by the fishermen along 
the coast after the gale subsided,—that 
beyond doubt the Nora Creina, for in 
so soft a name the smugglers’ bark de- 
lighted, perished upon the very night 
in question ; but there were men—sea- 
faring men—who were as well known 
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at St. Malo, Honfleur, and Harfleur, 
and Dieppe, as on their native coast— 
who swore with many a stout and 
truthful asseveration that they had 
several times seen Dermody and all 
his crew along the French shores, and 
that they knew right well where they 
could find them any day, were they so 
minded. Still nothing was known ac- 
curately, until, when more than half a 
century had elapsed, and the last hopes 
of the Stuarts had been extinguished 
at Calloden, Shan More himself re- 
turned to die at home, and narrated 
the wanderings and the woes, the ex- 
ploits and the sufferings and the sor- 
rows of Gerald Desmond, whom he 
professed to have followed to the last ; 
—and not of Gerald only, but of the 
whole race, whom it would seem, by 
his wild story, fate had pursued wit 
more than its accustomed sternness, 
hunting them, like the awful destiny of 
(Edipus, to the accomplishment of the 
dark prophecy which, if the truth were 
known, probably tended in no small 
degree to bring about its own comple- 
tion. He was an old, old man, having 
indeed outrun his hundredth year, yet 
were his senses perfect, and his rude 
peasant bearing had been completely 
overlaid by a half-jaunty, half-dignified 
military air, which did not, indeed, sit 
amiss on his erect and still unbended 
form, his limbs, which had been cast 
in a mould of Herculean strength, and 
the white venerable locks which curled 
about his scarred and weather-beaten 
forehead. His language, too, was no 
less improved than his manner, and, 
in short, there was something in the 
whole tone and character of the man 
which assured all his hearers of the 
trath of his narration. To it, however, 
it is not now my purpose to adhere, 
couched as it was in quaint half-French, 
half-Irish phraseology, but rather to fol- 
low him whom we have seen start on 
his course, an outcast and an exile, 
through all the phases of a strange 
chequered life to that far bourne from 
which notraveller returns, whether for 
good or evil. 

Nearly a year, then, had elapsed be- 
tween the flight of Gerald Desmond 
and the period at which I propose to 
resume the narrative; nor had the in- 
terval been unmarked by events of 
much importance, and such as operated 
with much weight on the proceedings 
and the fortunes of my hero. Having 


escaped with the crew of the lugger in 
the boats, when she went ashore, Des- 
mond had reached Dieppe in safety, 
and not without much toil and some 
suffering, had made his way to the 
metropolis, and thence to the court of 
the weak and unhappy James, at St. 
Germains. Once there, the gallantry 
which he had shown in the disastrous 
battle of the Boyne, added to the favor 
of the Duke of Berwick, and to the im- 

rtance of his kindred and connexions 
in the British Isles, whom it was so 
necessary for the fallen king to conci- 
liate, speedily procured him a majority 
in the F eneleMleaiiel Guards, and fur- 
ther a small court appointment, the 
salary of which was provided by the 
munificence of Louis the Fourteenth, 
whose generous and disinterested kind- 
ness towards his brother king, when a 
discrowned and penniless exile, cannot 
be praised too highly. Still Gerald 
Desmond, although an honorable occu- 
pation was thus given to him, with 
such a competence as far more than 
sufficed for the arrangement of his sol- 
dier ménage, continued ill at ease, 
and restless and unhappy. On parade 
he was regular as clockwork ; nor was 
there in the whole of that superb bri- 
gade, which was so long maintained 
in France as the body-guard of the 
exiled dynasty, with all the style and 
appointments, including uniform and 
colors, of the English Guards, one offi- 
cer more diligent in the performance 
of his duties, more skilfal in the tac- 
tics of the day, more reverenced by his 
men, or beloved by his comrades, than 
the young Irish major. It was, how- 
ever, by his conduct in the field alone 
that he had gained this point of esti- 
mation ; for, though he was a regular 
attendant at the regimental mess, he 
never mingled in the revels of the 
corps, nor displayed any touch of that 
wild, sparkling wit and reckless humor 
which had distinguished him of old, 
and which was still characteristic of 
his comrades; who, although exiles 
like himself, seemed to have lost no 
tittle of their native tendency to glee 
and frolic, in changing the green fields 
of Erin for the trim avenues of royal 
gardens and the grand etiquettes of the 
Parisian court ; but vorilled by their 
light-hearted frankness and Irish tur- 
bulence of humor the ancient adage, 


* Celum, non animum, mutant qui trans 
mrare currunt.” 
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For many months this state of things 
continued, till it had at length become 
a matter of as much notoriety that 
Gerald Desmond was the victim of 
some incessant and deep-rooted sor- 
row, as that he was one of the best 
officers in the French brigade of Eng- 
lish Guards: Many months, indeed, 
passed before any one presumed to in- 
trude upon his secret griefs, so far as 
to inquire their cause even ; but when 
in time the facts of the case were made 
known to the Duke of Berwick, that 
noble and kind-hearted prince called 
Desmond to his quarters after parade 
one morning, and dealt with him so 
unaffectedly, and with so manly and 
straightforward acourtesy, that he won 
from him easily the cause of his un- 
wonted gravity and gloom, and soon 
so ordered matters as in some sort to 
relieve, if not remove them. Still ig- 
norant of the fate of his two brothers 
and his sister, (who had been forced to 
fly from Ireland when their name was 
proscribed and their house ruined, be- 
fore the fate of Gerald, who was sup- 
posed, in the first instance, to have 
fallen by the bloody Boyne, had been 
ascertained), the generous young man, 
now head of his high race, had never 
for one instant ceased to torment him- 
self with vain imaginings, to ponder on 
the chances of their fortunes, to long 
with a vain and yearning eagerness 
to find them out, in what part of the 
world soever they had found refuge, 
and to collect them once more into one 
family, with himself as their guardian 
and protector. 

It is a singular thing, but by no 
means of so rare occurrence as one 
would naturally suppose, that, after 
we may have been striving for days 
and months, or even years, in the hope 
of accomplishing some favorite object, 
and striving all in vain, when the first 
obstacle is suddenly and as it were ac- 
cidentally removed, the other circum- 
stances which have opposed our pro- 
gress are similarly and as unexpectedly 
changed. No person who has seriously 
thought upon the changes and chances 
of human existence, ean fail to have 
observed this fact; and to be aware 
that in the midst of the every-day rou- 
tine of ordinary matter-of-fact life 
events are constantly occurring, wilder 
and stranger than the most fanciful 
imaginings of poetical romance. And 
thus it was now with Gerald Desmond. 
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For on the very day on which the Duke 
te to him that one year’s leave 
of absence had been granted him, and 
that he was authorized, by letters 
which he handed to him as he spoke, 
to draw his pay and the emojuments 
of his office from the Royal Treasury, 
he received certain and acneuianae 
advices that both his brothers were, 
with their sister, sojourning in Rome, 
under the Pope’s protection, although 
in circumstances of extreme indigence, 
and almost of distress. It will be 
readily believed that Gerald made no 
tarrying at St. Germains, now that his 
utmost hopes appeared to be in the 
direct course of accomplishment; the 
rather as the Dake of Berwick—not 
weary of assisting those who had in- 
deed lost their all, and sunk from rank 
and wealth and power, among the 
highest in their own native land, to 
outlawry and poverty and exile, by 
their uncompromising loyalty to his 
own family—gave him a promise, un- 
solicited and equally unhoped for, that 
both his brothers should be enrolled in- 
stantly either as cadets in the guard or 
as officers in the lime of the French- 
Irish army. 

The route from Paris across the 
Alps to Rome was in those days a 
matter of far greater difficulty than it 
is now, when a far mightier than Han- 
nibal not only has outrivalled him who 
et montes 


*“Diduxit scopulos, rupit 


aceto,”’ 


but has left, clear to after generations, 
the giant footprints of his immortal 
march, in valleys bridged, and icy sum- 
mits levelled, and a broad easy road 
athwart the howling regions of eternal 
winter. Yetit was practicable even then, 
although by joarneys far less rapid and 
more toilsome than those by which the 
modern traveller is whirled in his easy 
britschka along a level turnpike where 
Alps on Alps arise; and Gerald Des- 
mond, by dint of riding almost day 
and night, and paying the most extra 
ordinary prices for relays of horses 
contrived to reach the Everlasting City 
within three weeks from the day when 
he issued from the gates of the French 
capital. 

It was an hour past midnight when 
by the light of a full moon—the broad, 
bright, glorious moon of southern climes 
—-he pricked his jaded horse along the 
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old milian Way, and crossed the yel- 
low Tiber, and rode through the vast 
relics of unnumbered ages into the foul 
and ruin-cumbered streets of hér, whi- 
lom the Queen of Empires. Hope was 
exulting at his heart, and rapture— 
the mighty yearning toward the play- 
mates of his first innocent and guiltless 
days—the sharers of his first joys and 
sorrows, soon to be ratified by full 
fruition of their love—the high antici- 
pations of their surprise, their more 
than earthly joy—the dreams, all but 
accomplished, of a calm, honorable, 
happy future. The very clatter of his 
horse’s hoofs on the rough pavement 
of those streets that erst resounded to 
the march of Czxsar’s brazen legions, 
the martial symphonies of thrice six 
hundred years of conquest and of em- 
pire, was drowned by the loud beat- 
ings of his tumultuous heart. The mo- 
numents that at another time would 
have enchained his very soul in awe- 
stricken and_ voiceless admiration, were 
passed in heedless haste. The ruins of 
the immortal Coliseum, the great mo- 
dern fane of his own cherished faith, 
the pillars of the mighty dead, the 
altars of the living God, were scarcely 
seen, as he spurred by them, so eager 
and impetuous was his haste to clasp 
those loved ones to his bosom. His 
courier led him to an inn, and roused 
the sleepy inmates; and there, declin- 
ing all the offers of the obsequious 
Italian host, even at that untimely 
hour he procured the services of a 
guide, who should conduct him forth- 
with to the obscure and sordid quarter 
wherein those adored exiles had occu- 
pied a temporary home. Distant, in- 
deed, and obscure and loathsome was 
that quarter. The very streets were 
heaped with festering piles of decayed 
vegetables, dead dogs, and filth and 
garbage of every possible description. 
The houses, or huts rather, were 
wretched, low, half-ruined tenements, 
with here and there the giant relics of 
some immortal structure of the old iron 
Romans frowning down in contempt 
upon the squalor and base lethargic 
supineness of their degenerate descend- 
ants;—and amid these, with a heart 
now bleeding at the bare idea of the 

rivations, the distress, the misery, 

th past and present, of those beloved 
ones, now kindling into rapturous joy 
at the bright anticipation of their open- 
ing prospects, the gallant soldier fol- 
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lowed the steps of his loquacious cice- 
rone. After an hour’s walking they 
reached an open space in the suburbs 
of the town, and here, before the por- 
tals of what had in its day been a proud 
palace-home of nobles, but was now 
all dismantled and fast falling into 
ruin, he halted at the Italian’s bidding. 

“ Eccola!” he exclaimed, “ Stg- 
nore—this is the villa of the old Pan- 
dolfi.” 

“This, fellow —this?” cried the 
astonished and horror-stricken soldier, 
“why this is a mere ram. No one 
can live here, in this damp and dis- 
mantled shell.” 

_* Yes, yes, there do, signore-~many 
poor folks live here—quite many fami- 
lies. His excelleney can surely see 
the lights there on the fourth story. 
There, I have heard tell, live the Eng- 
lish strangers, of whom, no doubt, his 
excellency is in quest; they say that 
they were nobles in their own distant 
land, though now so poor—oh me, so 
poor! and I believe it, too, signore, for 
once I saw the youthful signorina, and 
though she was so pale and bent and 
delicate, and clad, too, in the poorest 
weeds, she was of the extremest beau- 
ty, with blue eyes—-blueas the heavens 
above us—and beautiful blond hair, 
and little hands and feet, and a shape 
like a wood-nymph—and such an air 
too—-so serene, and calm, and proud— 
proud with a sort of tranquil and half- 
humble haughtiness—oh, beyond doubt 
she is noble!” 

“Then lead on—lead on quickly,” 
exclaimed the fiery youth, “death of 
your life, lead on!” and with the words 
they entered at the unbarred door ; and 
passing, on the first and second floors, 
the foul and miserable lairs of the most 
low and wretched paupers, they 
stumbled in the dark up the frail, 
creaking stairs, reeking with every 
sort of foul and nauseous abomination, 
until they reached the corridor at the 
head of the fourth flight. 

Here, most unlike the regions they 
had passed, they found the landing- 
place, though ruinous and tottering, 
quite clean and neatly swept, with a 
coarse mat before each door, and a 
light burning in a_ rude lanthorn of 
oiled paper, swung from the ceiling by 
along hempen cord. The noise whieh 
had been made by Gerald and his 
guide as they were mounting the de- 
cayed and clattering steps, had roused, 
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as it would seem, the inmates; for 
before they could knock at the door of 
the apartment, whence they had seen 
the light while in the street below, it 
was thrown open, and a young man, 
or stripling rather, for he could not 
possibly have exceeded his eighteenth 
summer—appeared on the lintel witha 
light in one hand, and a long-barrelled 
horseman’s pistol in the other, inquir- 
ing in a querulous and impatient tone, 
who it was that came thither, with so 
much noise, and at an hour so untime- 
ly. Gerald gazed steadfastly upon him, 
and scarcely recognized the form or fea- 
tures of one who had been his mother’s 
darling, the pride and pet and beauty 
of the household. The long dark hair, 
indeed, still fell back from his broad 
and noble brows in rich luxuriance, 
but the wild flashing light of the blue 
eye was dimmed and clouded; the 
speaking features were downcast, and 
pale, and thin, and haggard; the frame 
was lean and wasted, almost to ema- 
ciation ; the dress, though scrupulously 
neat and cleanly, was of the most 
penurious fashion and material. Thus 
the two brothers met, the elder gazing 
half doubtfully on the younger, al- 
though the light fell full upon is face 
—the younger not once suspecting that 
the stranger, splendidly clad in a half- 
military, foreign garb, could be the 
brother who, he had too much reason 
to believe, had fallen twelve months at 
least before, in a far distant region. 
But Gerald gazed not long before he 
found the traces, although changed and 
faded, of what he yet remembered in 
that young wasted visage. 

“Spencer,” he cried, “do you not 
know me, Spencer? It is I, Gerald 
Desmond—I have been searching for 
you this year past, and praise be to God ! 
I have found you, even thus, thus 
wretchedly! But this shall be amended ; 
i bring you hope and happiness!” 

“Too late! you bring them too late, 
Gerald,” exclaimed the boy, flinging 
aside both light and pistol, and throw- 
ing himself into his brother’s arms, 
sobbing upon his bosom as if his heart 
would break. ‘ Too late, for one of us 
at least; and she, the best, the dearest.” 

“Who? what? In the name of 
Heaven, what mean you ?” 

“ Marcia is dying.” 

“No! no! oh no!” cried Gerald, 
“Oh God! my God—it cannot—shall 
not be! Here, fellow, here is gold,” he 
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added, flinging several broad pieces to 
the eulda ako had conducted him. 
“Fly! and bring food, wine, fruit—the 
best and costliesi—summon the wisest 
leeches—begone! nay, send my cour- 
ier hither! now lead in, lead in, Spen- 
cer—where is my brother Ulick ?’ 

“Watching by Marcia’s bed; she 
slumbers the last hour—but Gerald, 
Gerald, all hope is over now; the 
surgeon has assured us that she cannot 
live beyond to-morrow, and she, too, 
feels and knows it; the last rites of our 
church have been administered, and 
all but the last struggle is already over. 
We had—I say, we had even nerved 
our souls to bear it! but this—this— 
this is indeed too much! to see aid 
close at hand, but useless—to feel and 
know that had this come but two 
weeks sooner—she might have lived 
for years to bless us! and now—now, 
Gerald, before another sun shall set— 
Heaven will have gained an angel— 
and we lost —— Oh God! grant us 
power to bear it!” and a long flood of 
convulsive weeping concluded his inco- 
herent and passionate lamentation. 

And now, astonished at the long stay 
of Spencer, and perhaps apprehensive 
of some fresh evil, the second brother, 
Ulick, came forth barefooted from the 
bedside of his dying sister. ‘“ What is 
the matter—what new ill is it, Spen- 
cer?” he inquired, in a voice so hol- 
low, yet so resolute and set, that one 
saw readily that fate had dealt already 
so sternly with the speaker that there 
was indeed scarcely any ill which 
could now shake him further. 

“No ill—no ill—but oh, my God! 
it is a good that cuts more deeply than 
any evil we have undergone!”—ex- 
claimed the boy, still sobbing half con- 
vulsively. ‘Gerald has come back— 
come back to us from the grave—with 
wealth, and happiness, and hope within 
his giving—when it is all too late! ” 

“Gerald come back! you are mad, 
boy!”—eried the elder and somewhat 
less impulsive Ulick. ‘Gerald is cold 
in a bloody grave beside Boyne wa- 
ter ry 

«* [Indeed he is not, Ulick,” answered 
Gerald, advancing towards him with 
extended arms ; “‘ I was, indeed, severe- 
ly wounded, but I came off alive, and 
managed to escape; and here J am, 
dear brother, with not much wealth 
indeed, but with good hope of happi- 
ness and comfort for the future. But 
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tell me, Ulick, tell me that this poor 
boy is distraught with suffering and 
sorrow—tell me, I pray you, as you 
would have me live, that Marcia is not 
dying!” . 

“Would God I could—would God, 
I could so tell you, Gerald—with any 
hope of speaking truly! But there is 
no hope now except in Heaven. She 
never was, you know, other than deli- 
cate and weak; and now famine, and 
cold, and hope deferred, and sorrow, 
have wasted her down to a shadow; 
and she has waned and faded day by 
day—paler and thinner, and more fee- 
ble, till it would seem that now there 
is nothing bodily about her. Her spirit 
is indeed as sweet and beautiful and 
strong as ever—but, Gerald, that spirit 
will be with its God to-morrow !” 

He answered no word ; but went in, 
silently and softly ; and passing through 
the outer room, a large and once mag- 
nificent saloon, now all dismantled and 
stripped bare, and quite unfurnished 
with the exception of a pallet bed, a 
large rude table, and some two or 
three broken chairs, entered the bed- 
chamber of his dying sister. Here, as 
in all that he had seen, everything was 
as clean as in the noblest mansion, but 
poor almost beyond anything that we 
can conceive of poverty. The very bed 
on which the sick girl lay was desti- 
tute of necessary coverings, and to sup- 
ply the want of these a portion of her 
brothers’ garments had been spread 
over her emaciated form; for it was 
winter, and, although in Italy, the cold 
of those large, fireless, and unfurnish- 
ed chambers was damp, and of a 
piercing chillness. And she, the girl 
who lay there—living, but death-like!— 
it was but too unquestionably evident, 
as those, who had so faithfully attend- 
ed her, had not failed to perceive, that 
all in truth of life, save the last parting 
struggle, was already over. She lay 
upon her back, with one arm folded 
over her frail bosom, and so attenuated 
was her whole frame by the insidious 
malady which was consumigg her, 
that it scarce seemed to elevate the 
bed-clothes; her thin transparent fin- 
gers, liker to the claws of a bird than 
to a human hand, clutched with a 
feverish grasp the linen which was 
searce whiter than themselves, as it 
rose and fell with a motion hardly per- 
ceptible, so feeble was the breathing of 
the sleeper. The fine golden hair, 


which had been ever so rich an orna- 
ment to her unrivalled beauty, now 
folded simply round the classic out- 
lines of a head whose symmetry nothing 
could alter or impair, was dim and 
tangled, and clogged with the cold 
dews of coming dissolution. Her lovely 
features, still lovely, though all sharp- 
ened and emaciated, were pale and 
white as snow, with every blue vein 
visibly rising up above the surface of 
the skin, Her lips alone retained their 
natural hue, but high up on either 
cheek bone there was a small round 
spot of that intense and fearful crimson, 
which is perhaps the surest indication 
of that accursed disease, which ever 
seems to select for its victims the 
brightest and loveliest of our race. 
There needed no words now to con- 
vince Gerald Desmond that hope in- 
deed had fled. He stood upon the 
threshold, motionless, voiceless, pas- 
sionless ; smitten as it would seem to 
stone, like her who in one hour be- 
held the whole of that fair progeny in 
which she so exulted pierced by the 
vengeful arrows of Latona’s vengeance. 
He stood, and gazed, gazed steadfastly 
and silently, upon that dying sister 
whom his heart had so long yearned to 
gatherto his bosom. He gazed appa- 
rently unmoved, for hope was dead 
within him, and he felt in the unutter- 
able anguish of that moment as if he 
never should feel anything again. It 
was that girl, that sister, for whom his 
spirit had so toiled and grieved—for 
whom his hopes had so been kindled— 
and now to find her thus! Nota tear 
came to bedew his burning eyelids, 
nota groan reljeved the tension of his 
bursting bosom. His brothers stood be- 
hind him, and prepared, as they were, 
to see some passionate and lamentable 
outbreak of his feelings, they were 
appalled almost beyond conception by 
his calm air, and utter want, as it 
appeared, of any sense of agony or 
sorrow. By and by he kneeled down 
beside her bed, and burying his head in 
the coverlid, waited in speechless 
anguish the time of her awaking. An 
hour perhaps passed thus, and day 
was beginning to dawn faintly; and 
sounds of some early passengers and 
country carts were occasionally heard 
in the streets, when the poor invalid 
moved restlessly, and murmured some- 
thing in her sleep—it was the name of 
Gerald—then ! then! the tears gushed 
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out from the eyes, hitherto so hot and 
arid, of the stout-hearted soldier; not 
singly or in drops, but in a flood at 
once, as of some prisoned lake that 
bursts the floodgate which confines it. 
She moved again, and raised her eye- 
lids, displaying the unnatural bright- 
ness of the clear glassy orbs within, 
and making a slight effort to raise her- 
self up in bed—* Spencer,” she mur- 
mured, “ Ulick, is it morning? Oh, I 
have slept so sweetly; and such de- 
lightful dreams have visited my pillow ; 
my father has been standing by my 
side, and our dear mother, with that 
sweet smile upon her lips, that we 
can never any of us cease to recollect, 
but oh! so radiant and immortal. And 
then I dreamed that Gerald had come 
back to us, our own lost Gerald, 7" 
“And if it were so, Marcia,” replied 
the younger Desmond. “ If what were 
so?” said the girl, evidently much ex- 
cited, not seeing her long lost brother 
whose form was shadowed by the 
curtain, “what can you mean? If 
Gerald had returned? He has! he 
has! I see it in your faces; he was 
not killed, he has come back to us! 
oh God, all mereifal and gracious 
God! all glory be to thee, that thou 
hast listened to the sinner’s prayer.” 
“He has, indeed, returned, sweet 
Marcia,” exclaimed Gerald, rising up 
from his knees, “* my own dear, dearest 
sister ;” and, as he stooped down to em- 
brace her, with an exertion of strength 
such as she had not been capable of 
before for many days, she sprang into 
his arms, and clasped her hands con- 
vulsively about his neck, and covered 
his lips with close burning kisses. 
‘Oh, God be praised !” she cried ; “Oh, 
God be praised! that I have seen, have 
kissed you again, Gerald, dear Gerald, 
my own darling brother! Now shall I 
go hence happy—now shall I die all 
happily and willing ; for this, for this 
alone did my soul tarry! Let me look 
on thee, Gerald—bring the light nearer, 
Spencer—nearer—yet nearer—brother 
—Oh, it is dim, so dim!”’—and she 
drew her head back a little way, and 
held that beloved face at arm’s length 
for a minute, gazing upon his features, 
as if she would devour them with her 
eyes before they faded from her sight 
for ever. Then drawing him once 
more toward her, “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh I am too, too happy! so 
sweet, so calmly tranquil! Kiss me— 
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quick! kiss me, Gerald—dear—dear- 
est—Spencer—-Ulick—Oh! my God, 
this is—this is——-Gerald—Ger——” 
and the word died apon her lips, and 
her white arms released their hold, 
and without groan, or sigh, or strug- 
gle, a radiant smile beaming on eve 
thin transparent feature, she sank bac 
on the pillow. 

It was over—over with all its toils, 
and feverish joys, and fitful sorrows— 
life’s anxious dream—and she slept 
well! 

During those moments of overmaster- 
ing excitement, all of the brothers were 
aware that several persons had come 
into the apartment, but not one of them 
had turned to take note who. It was 
the courier, with the physician and the 
nurses ; and with them came by acci- 
dent the kind confessor, who was the 
only friend the Desmonds had found in 
their sorrow, Having foreseen, on the 
previous evening, the near approach of 
the destroyer, he had come in withthe 
first dawn of day to soothe his lovely 

tient by his pure ministering; and 

is was the deep sad sonorous voice, 
which exclaimed in tones of almost 
unearthly harmony, as he stretched 
forth his arms over the mournful group, 
“The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken 
away; Blessed be the name of the 
Lord ! Orate, fratres !” and at the words 
all sank upon their knees unquestion- 
ing, and communed with their God in 
silent sorrow. 

There was an open spaece-~a small 
green meadow without the walls of 
the Eternal City, yet still within the 
shadow of their old renown; a small 
green meadow, covered with the softest 
and the richest turf that ever clad the 
bosom of Italian earth; washed on one 
side by the immortal waves of Tiber, 
and watered by a nameless rill that 
found its way down from some one of 
thé seven hills to join the deathless 
river. On one side of this verdant 
space there stood a small white pyra- 
mid, erected over the last home of 
Caius Cestius. It was a spot little 
known in those days, though it has 
now obtained a sad celebrity, having 
been consecrated of late years as the 
Protestant burying-ground of Rome, 
where many a weary head has laid 
down to its last sleep, far from friends, 
home, and kindred; but there was 
something so calm and beautiful in its 
sequestered site, that it had ever been 
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a favorite haunt of Marcia Desmond. 
She had found there, in one of her 
lonely rambles, an antique tomb, the 
tomb of a Roman girl—like herself, 
young and most unhappy. There is, 
indeed, something very touching in the 
brief record which is borne . that 
time-worn slab, as it has been recorded 
by the mightiest bard of modern Eng- 
land; and when it is considered that 
Marcia found, or fancied, a strong 
similarity between the fortunes of the 
yous Roman and her own, it will not 
e surprising that she should have 
chosen it as a favorite place of medita- 
tion, and, when she became aware that 
she was dying, that she should have 
selected its vicinity for her long home. 
A very old stone-pine shadows it with 
an almost gloomy umbrage; and in 
the leaves of that old pine there is a 
never silent whisper that harmonizes 
with the ripple of the little stream, 
the only other sound that is heard in 
these lovely precincts. Beneath the 
tree and beside the rivulet, stood the 
discolored slab that told where slept 
the sleep of ages— 


Julia Alpinula 
Hic jaceo, 

Infelicis patris infelix proles, 
Dew Aventine sacerdos; 
Exorare patris necem non potui 
Male mori in fatis ille erat. 
Vixi anno XxIIl. 


And on the evening of the very day 
that saw the death of Marcia, there 
was another low green mound hard 
by it, with a small cross of snow-white 
marble at the feet, and a plain upright 
pillar at the head, whereon were carved 
these words—- 


Marcia Desmon, 

Anno #£tatis xviimo., 
Patriz infelicis infelix exul, 
Dulcissime ad memoriam sororis 
Hune lapidem sacravimus, 
Fratres infelicissimi 
Oh utinam nos quoque! 

Ora et adora. 


Around this humble tomb, when the 
moon had just risen above the summit 
of the pyramid of Cestius, three youths 
were kneeling; two clad in complete 
suits of handsome mourning, with 
black-hilted rapiers by their side, the 
third in the superb uniform of the 
English Guard, with a black scarf 
about his arm, and a crape sword- 
knot on the hilt of his weapon. At a 
short distance sat a courier on his 
horse, and a bey near him was holding 


three tall chargers. The Desmonds— 
for they it was who were gathered for 
the last time round the bed of their 
cherished sister—had hung a garland 
on the headstone; had prayed and 
wept in silence over those lasek ashes. 
And now they bent them, one by one, 
and kissed the turf that covered them, 
and rose up calm and tearless, and 
mounted their war-horses, and, with- 
out turning their heads, rode away 
rapidly on the way that led to France. 

Another year passed over, and 
though the death of Marcia had cast a 
deep and continual gloom over the 
life of Gerald Desmond, he forced 
himself to maintain a firm and cheer- 
ful bearing, and did his duty ever, as a 
man, a soldier, and a Christian. His 
youngest brother, Spencer, had been 
admitted instantly on their return to 
Paris to an ensigney in the English 
Guard, and Ulick was appointed cap- 
tain in the French corps of Marines. 
The war still raged between the gov- 
ernments of France and England; 
although, since Ireland had been re- 
duced completely by Ginckel, in the des- 
perate affairs of Athlone and Aghrim, 
it was carried on almost entirely by 
sea. Powerful fleets had been equipped 
by both nations; and although the 
English, when supported by the Dutch 
squadron, were somewhat superior in 
numbers, that superiority was in no 
wise sufficient to deter their adversaries 
from disputing the possession of the 
narrow seas, with obstinate and daring 
gallantry. A large encampment had 
been formed on the coast of Normandy 
at La Hogue, in which no Jess than 
twelve thousand Irish, who had chosen 
to undergo exile from their native land, 
rather than to endure the government 
of King William, were assembled still 
under the commission and command of 
King James the Second, although new 
clothed and armed at the expense of 
the King of France. These gallant 
spirits,—to reinforce whom the English 
Guards had been marched down from 
Paris, as well as several of the best 
regiments of the French Line, with a 
fine park of artillery,—were full of 
brightest hopes of being soon permitted 
to invade their own dear island, 
wherein they well knew that one 
bright gleam of success would stir up 
thousands, aye! tens of thousands, of 
wild fiery hearts to their assistance. 
Triumphant aspirations, high dreams 
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of soon effacing the disgrace—if dis- 
grace there be in suffering defeat, 
when doing all that merits victory—of 
the Boyne Water, and their subsequent 
disasters; and the vision of replacing on 
the throne of his dominions, the king 
whom they loved so devotedly, al- 
though with so small cause for their 
undeviating loyalty, possessed the 
hearts of those brave men; and keen 
was the anxiety with which they 
watched the ocean, whereon the hos- 
tile fleets were soon expected to 
encounter. 

The gallant Tourville had set sail, 
some time before, with sixty-three 
ships of the line, hoisting his own flag 
in the Rising Sun, a first-rate, of 
a hundred and four cannon; while 
Russel, the brave English admiral, was 
known to be at sea, with the intent of 
joining the Dutch squadrons under 
Allemonde, Callemberg, and Vander- 
goes; so that the Irish were with good 
cause hourly expecting to receive the 
news of a general engagement. Here, 
then, the brothers were all in arms 
together; all resolutely set on achiev- 
ing honor, although but one was sit- 
uated so as to have cause for hoping 
an immediate opportunity of displaying 
the wild valor of his race—and this 
one, Ulick, who with a strong detach- 
ment of musqueteers of the marine, 
had been embarked on board the flag- 
ship of the admiral. Such was the 
state of things, when on a glorious day, 
in the latter part of May, a rumor 
reached the camp that many sails were 
in sight in the offing; and, as it may 
be readily believed, there needed nota 
repetition of this long-wished intelli- 
gence to send every soul, private or 
officer, of the Irish host, hurrying down 
like madmen to the rocky shore of the 
deep bay, which at this point indents 
the coast of Normandy. It was a 
glorious day, as bright as a clear at- 
mosphere and blazing sun could make 
it; he sea was ruffled into a thousand 
sparkling waves, that tossed their foam- 
capt crests to meet the glorious sun- 
shine; and the long line of triple 
breakers came dashing in upon the 
white and dazzling sands, with a glad 
roar that echoed like a giant’s laughter 
among the caverned rocks that line that 
ironcoast. A thousand sea-birds were 
abroad and on the wing, fanning the 
light air with their snowy pinions ; and 
as the fleecy clouds swept over the 
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sun’s disk before the freshening breeze, 
vast massive shadows would sail across 
the bosom of the deep, leaving it now 
all glittering in life and lustre, now 
veiling it in sullen gloom. A gayer 
spectacle can hardly be imagined, than 
was afforded by the lovely view—the 
little town of La Hogue lying among 
the black rocks on the left, with its 
fishing boats and crowded quays, and 
commodious haven ; a few small barks 
dancing out merrily from the harbor’s 
mouth toward the advancing fleet ; and 
all the foreground of the scene bril- 
liant with the gay uniforms and daz- 
zling armor of the assembled soldiery. 

It was not long before a dull and 
heavy roar might be heard far to 
seaward, increasing constantly as the 
breeze freshened, and making itself to 
be recognized clearly as the voice of 
ordnance. Anon the ships, which had 
been seen at first but indistinctly in the 
remote offing, loomed up one after 
another, till by the aid of glasses above 
a hundred sail could be distinguished 
at one moment, though at the next 
they would be lost to sight, enveloped 
in the dense wreaths of the mighty 
cannonade. Louder and louder grew 
the voice of battle, and nigher drew 
the combatants, and fiercer and more 
fiery waxed the impatient spirits of the 
brave spectators. The morning passed, 
and noon was on the waters; and, 
faster yet and faster pealed the inces- 
sant din across the shuddering billows 
—and now so near had drawn the 
ships, that their distinctive colors might 
be made out at their mast-heads. 
Alas, for the brave lookers on! for 
soon it became but too evident that the 
French fleet was in full flight, before 
ihe combined Dutch and English squad- 
rons. By three of the clock, they had 
distinguished the great flag-ship of the 
Count de Tourville, with all her top- 
masts shot away, drifting in bodily 
toward Cherbourg, and quite unman- 
ageable ; though she was fighting still 
with desperate resolution, and vomiting 
forth broadside after broadside against 
Sir Ralph Delaval’s division, which 
crowded all sail in pursuing the French 
admiral, who was in company with 
the Conquérant of eight ns, and 
another first-rate. Scarce had the Irish 
made out this, before a large division 
of store-ships and go tp laden with 
ammunition ran in, and dropped their 
anchors just off the haven of La Hogue, 
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eighteen sail of the line covering their 
retreat, and keeping up a running fight 
against Sir George Rooke’s division. 
Just at this moment, when the total 
defeat of the French navy appeared to 
be inevitable, two officers were stand- 
ing at some distance’ to the westward 
of the town of La Hogue, nearer to 
Cherbourg, watching the incidents of 
that disastrous day with the most 
eager scrutiny. One was a tall and 
powerful man, splendidly equipped as 
a major of the Guards, the other an 
ensign in the same honorable corps. 

“Fate goes against us, Spencer,” 
said the elder officer, who was no 
other than Gerald Desmond—* Fate 

oes against us, Here is the whole 

eet crushed, and all our hopes of 
carrying the war into Ireland blighted 
for this year. And see! there goes the 
Rising Sun, dismantled and half-beaten, 
with our poor Ulick on board of her! 
Take my horse, Spencer, and ride 
up to the General—yonder he stands 
with his staff about him—and ask 
leave, im my name, for yourself and me 
to ride toward Cherbourg, and see what 
comes of it. I will go after our men 
and fresh horses.” 

The young map galloped off, and 
ere he had returned with the permis- 
sion, which was readily accorded, 
Gerald had collected four or five of his 
attendants, well armed and mounted, 
and was awaiting him with two fresh 
chargers ready saddled. Mounting at 
once, they galloped, at the top of their 
speed, along the summit of the huge 
black rocks toward Cherbourg, the 
whole of the sad spectacle spreading 
out more and more distinct and map- 
like before their eyes, as they turned 
the point of Cape la Hogue, and could 
descry that narrow dangerous strait, 
known as the Race of Alderney, with the 
main body of the French fleet steer- 
ing with all sail set among its perilous 
reefsand shoals, so as to escape the close 
pursuit of Sir John Ashby, and the 
Dutch squadron of Allemonde. And 
now the Rising Sun was fairly 
abreast of them, drifting in with the 
tide of flood, all her masts having by 
this time been shot away sheer to the 
deck, at about a mile’s distance from 
thecoast. She came in, broadside on, 
still desperately fighting against three 
nee English ships which onder fall 
sail hovered round her, raking her 
constantly, and fairly sweeping her 


decks at every fresh discharge; and 
now she struck, stern foremost, on the 
sands, swung round, thumped heavily 
upon the ground, and rolling over on 
her beam ends, lay with her deck to 
seaward, a mere wreck at the mercy 
of the waves. The moment they per- 
ceived this, all the English ships hove 
to, and hoisting out ther boats, manned 
them, and sent them off for the dis- 
masted admiral. ‘Spur! spur!” cried 
Gerald, “spur for your lives!” and 
with the words, he wheeled his horse; 
and dashing down a deep cleft or gully 
in the rocks, reached the smooth beach 
at the base of the cliffs, just as the 
English boats boarded the helpless 
wreck. Fora few moments the crew 
fought desperately hand to band with 
the boarders ; but seeing that no good 
was to be derived from further des- 
peration, the officers drew off their 
men, who were seen leaping into the 
waves and struggling as best they 
might toward the shore, among the 
English boats, which had pulled in 
between the stranded vessel and the 
beach, and were now making terrible 
havoc with the fugitives. 

The ship was now completely in 
the possession of the enemy, who were 
already setting it on fire in many places, 
except that a small knot of musque- 


‘teers were still drawn up about the 


flag-staff on the poop, and were main- 
taining a vigorous fire of small arms 
on the English sailors. Charge after 
charge was made against that daunt- 
less handful ; and thinned, divided, and 
surrounded, they were fast falling 
before their enemies, when a young 
officer, bare-headed, but magnificently 
dressed in the uniform of the French 
Marine, darted out from among them, 
and severing the ensign from the staff, 
wrapped ii about his body like a scarf, 
and eut his way desperately through 
the English sailors who opposed him, 
toward the gangway. The eyes of 
Gerald and his brother were rivetted 
upon the daring soldier—rivetted, oh! | 
with what keen and agonizing interest 
—for both had recognized the form of 
Ulick Desmond. They saw him, 
hacked with a dozen wounds, weak, 
tottering, and faint, yet make his way 
through the dense throng, and plunge 
into the water. Reviving from his 
momentary faintness, he struck out 
for the shore, and would assuredly have 
reached it, but that the English, furious 
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at the loss of the ensign, hailed some 
of their boat crews and pointed out the 
swimmer. A furious struggle followed, 
and just as the young man had arrived 
within ten yards, at furthest, of the 
shore, he was pierced by a thrust from 
a boat-hook; and they were hauling 
him into the launch with that mur- 
derous implement, when, with a wild 
shout, Gerald Desmond plunged his 
spurs in the flanks of his charger, and 
followed by his brother and his train, 
dashed headlong into the foamy bil- 
lows. Fiercely the noble horses sirove 
through the roaring surf—the long 
straight broadswords of the riders were 
flashing ina moment among the pikes 
and cutlasses of the boat’s crew; pis- 
tol shots rang, and bullets whizzed in 
the melée, but in less than ten minutes 
the gallant boy was rescued by his 
brother’s hand, and borne in safety to 
the shore. 

“Is it safe—is it safe,Gerald ?” he 
asked wildly, as he recovered his senses, 
lying witb his head on hisbrother’s knee, 
—and,as he spoke,he strove to clear 
away the hair matted and clogged with 
gore from his dim eyes, and grappled 
with his other hand at his breast in 
search of the colors. 

“Ttis—it issafe—Ulick,” exclaimed 
Gerald, “ gallantly, nobly saved !—but 
you, my glorious boy—my gallant 
brother 4 

“Have done my duty,” answered 
the noble youth, “ have done my duty 
living—and die as becomes a Des- 
mond !” 

“No! no! it must not be,” exclaimed 
the elder, with a frantic gesture, “‘ you 
shall not die, my brother! Oh, Heav- 
en! that there were but a surgeon.” 

“Not all the surgeons in the world 
could save me--nor would I wish it-- 
Gerald—but help me, help me to stand 
up. I would die standing.” 

And, with the words, he struggled to 
his feet, and by the aid of his brothers 
stood up erect and stately, looking to- 
ward the vessel, which wasnow wrapt 
in one sheet of devouring flame, and 
the boats of the English squadron, 
which were collecting in a cluster to 
pull ott to their vessels. Meantime 
the French sailors who had escaped 
from the wreck, with many of the 
officers and the Count de Jourville 
himself, had collected round the dying 

outh; but he saw none of them, nor 
heal ;—he fixed his glazing eyes upon 
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the flames that were devouring the 
— ship, and tearing the ensign from 

is breast, and waving it triumphantly 
aloft—‘“ France! France! et la 
loire!” he shouted. “God save 

ing James — Huzza! huzza for 
Ireland !” Not a man there but joined 
in that wild shout of mingled triumph 
and defiance. “France, France, and 
Ireland! Huzza!” the mighty shout 
pealed far to seaward; and the blunt 
English sailors, touched by the darin 
gallantry of the bold action, anne 
their oars up, aud answered the wild 
acclamation of their national heredi- 
tary foemen by a loud, spontaneous 
burst of regular cheering. The brief 
fire waned in the eyes of the Irish 
stripling—his haughty gesture ceased— 
his proud arm sank—he was dead— 
dead in that moment of sad triumph! 
They raised him from the sands ; the 
hore him, with that ensign for his pall, 
and captains of the fleet for his bearers, 
and the brave admiral for mourner, to 
the old church at Cherbourg, and 
there they laid him in his glory, far 
from his native land and on a foreign 
shore; and the proud standard which 
he rescued, still waves above his tomb, 
and there still may be read, the brief, 
bold epitaph : 


“ True until death, Ulick Desmond.” 


Not a word beyond this is there re- 
corded; but still tradition has preserved 
the most minute particulars of that 
grand exploit; and the rude fishermen 
still point to the spot where the young 
gallant stranger died, prodigal of life 
for France's glory ! 

A darker ¢loud, yet darker than 
before, was on the life of Gerald Des- 
mond. But one was now left to him— 
but one of that fair brotherhood that 
sported erst so joyously together on the 
green hills of Connaught; and in that 
one it now seemed that the whole life 
and soul of Gerald was wrapped up. 
No father ever toiled for a loved child, 
no lover for an idolized mistress, as he 
did for that youngest orphan, Side by 
side, at the feast, in the fight, in the 
same tent, at the same board, in the 
same company upon the battle plain, 
those gallant brothers lived. Yet still 
would Gerald say, as the deep shadow 
crossed his brow, “ Fate! it is fate that 
we shall die asunder!” Years passed, 
long years, and they waxed full of scars 
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and glory. In every battle that was 
fought in those days of continual war- 
fare, the Irish Guards were foremost ; 
and foremost of the Guards were those 
bold Desmonds. It boots not to record 
the several actions; for every year 
had its campaign, every campaign its 
series of desperate battles; Steenkirke, 
and Larden, and the sieges of Namur 
had, each and all, afforded opportuni- 
ties to those brave men to gain fresh 
laurels. William the Third was dead, 
and Anne of Denmark had succeeded 
the usurper, and a new star appeared 
upon the military horizon—the great 
Marlborough ; and Hochstaelt, Oude- 
narde, and Malplaquet, and Blenheim, 
showed that the game of war was ever 
changeful, and that blind fortune is still 
fickle, even to mightiest monarchs; yet 
still the Desmonds bore, as it would 
seem, charmed lives, while all their 
comrades fell around them. The hap- 
less James himself had died in exile, 
and his son was proclaimed King of 
England at St.Germain’s, and recog- 
nized for such at Versailles. Anne 
assed away; and the first king of the 
am of Brunswick sat on the throne 
of England; yet still the fourteenth 
Louis upheld the exiled Stuarts, and 
still among the firmest of the adherents 
of that noble house were the two Irish 
brothers. In the unfortunate and ill- 
concerted rising of Fifteen, both were 
engaged, having accompanied the Pre- 
tender to Peterhead, served through 
the whole of that brief and disastrous 
campaign, and finally made good their 
escape with him from the wild shores 
of Badenoch. Years spassed—long 
years; and Gerald Desmond, now a 
grey-headed veteran, covered with 
scars and orders, commanded as lieu- 
tenant-colonel the second regiment of 
the French Guard ; his brother Spencer, 
a weather-beaten soldier likewise, 
serving immediately below him as a 
senior major in the same battalion— 
and it was war—still war! A second 
George was on the throne of England ; 
and still the Stuarts maintained their 
claims with stubborn resolution, and 
still the king of France supported them. 

Flanders, unhappy Flanders, was 
still, as ever, the battle ground of na- 
tions. Bent on itsconquest, the French 
king had there assembled a prodigious 
army under the famous Marshal Saxe, 
and had invested the strong town of 
Tournay on the last day of April. The 


Duke of Cumberland, who had assumed 
the chief command of the allied army 
at Soignies with the Count Konigoll 
and the Prince of Waldeck, resolved 
to march, although inferior far in 
strength, to the relief of Tournay. On 
the twenty-eighth day of April he 
took post at Maulbre in sight of the 
French army, which was encamped 
on an eminence extending from the 
village of Antoine to a large wood 
beyond Vezon, having Fontenoy in its 
front. Two days were also consumed 
in skirmishing, and affairs of outposts, 
but on the morning of the thiruieth 
a furious cannonade commenced a 

eneral action. The British infantry 
in force, with the household brigade of 
the footguards at their head, rushed 
resolutely in upon Fontenoy, and drove 
the French foot back beyond their bat- 
teries, of which they actually gained 

ossession for a few moments; but 
Sins unsupported by their own horse 
on both flanks, and being at the same 
time threatened by the French cavalry, 
they fell back regularly, although under 
a tremendous fire of artillery which 
did prodigious execution. It was not 
long, however, before those gallant 
forces were rallied, and returned to the 
shock with redoubled ardor; and now 
the French Guards were advanced to 
meet the shock of theirrivals. It was 
an awful, yet at the same time a spirit- 
stirring sight, to see those two superb 
brigades, the body gaards of the two 
rival kings of one fair island, drawn 
up in deadly opposition; the self-same 
uniforms of ‘scarlet with the same 
royal facings, their very buttons and 
embroidery of the same fashion, their 
plumes and standards, sashes and 
swords and gorgets—all, in their most 
minute details, the very same; yet 
ranged with level arms, in hostile 
armies ; natives of the same kingdom, 
with the same glorious banner, the 
red cross of St. George, floating above 
their heads, yet armed against each 
other—armed and determined ! Yet was 
there no blind rage, no fierce fanaticism 
among the high-bred gentlemen who 
led those choice brigades. The glit- 
tering battalions of the French Guard 
were drawn up in magnificent array 
along the crest of a low hill, the 
officers standing a little way in front of 
the several lines, while up the gentle 
slope their English rivals were advanc- 
ing with a determined front in slow 
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and regular order. And then acireum- 
stance occurred, more wildly and 
romantically singular than the most 
fanciful conception of the pet; so 
singular, indeed, that history scarce 
dares record it. For, when the two 
brigades were within thirty paces— 
the muskets on both sides already 
levelled, but not a shot having as yet 
been interchanged—when they were 
so close that every man could see the 
face and read the features of every in- 
dividual antagonist, features wherein 
they could detect no sign of wavering 
or trepidation, the officers of the 
French Guard, Count d’Auteroche and 
zerald Desmond, commanding the 
battalions, stepped forward and saluted 
the colors of their enemies. Instantly, 
at a word, the British brigade halted; 
and Lord John Hay, who led them, 
and all his officers, took off their 
plumed hats and bowed low to their 
chivalric foemen; and then, recover- 
ing their arms, slowly advanced to the 
onset. They were not twenty yards 
apart, when Lord John Hay cried out 
in a clear, trumpet-like voice, “ Gen- 
tlemen of the French Guard, we await 
your fire!” But the Count d’Auteroche 
replied, ‘Gentlemen of the English 
Guard, the French Guard never give, 
but receive the first fire!” Then those 
punctilious foes addressed themselves 
to act in earnest. The officers at that 
time bore long canes, and the French 
Guard might see them, with these and 
their spontoons, ranging the firelocks 
of their men to a lower and more 
deadly level, and hear the stern deep 
orders, “Steady, men, steady. Aim 
low! Present!” They heard, and 
waited that deliberate volley with 
their own muskets levelled, and every 
eye glaring along the polished barrel 
to single out its victim; but not one 
private soldier so much as thought of 
anticipating that decisive shot. “Fire!” 
and one quick simultaneous flash burst 
from above three thousand muskets, 
and the sharp roar of the platoon came 
singly as if from one gun. Fatal, most 
fatal, was that slaughtering volley ! 
Above one-third of the whole force of 
the French Guard, with far more than 
the same proportion of the officers, 
dropped in the places where they 
stood, either slain outright or disabled ; 
but the well disciplined and gallant 
Irish, of whom the ranks consisted, 
closed up over the dead and dying, 
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poured in their answering volley with 
terrible, although by no means equal 
execution, for the smoke hindered 
them from taking aim so surely ; and 
then fixing their bayonets, with the 
wild thrilling yell of Ireland, and the 
deep charging shout of England, they 
dashed to the encounter. Four bullets 
of that fatal volley had pierced the 
noble form of Spencer Desmond, 
though, strange to say, Gerald, who 
stood in front, more exposed even than 
his brother, escaped unharmed from 
that tremendous hail-storm. Without 
a groan or cry, he sprang three feet 
into the air, and fell, dead as a stone, 
at the feet of his brother. Terrific 
was the cry that rang from the pale 
lips of that grey-headed veteran, “ Re- 
venge! Revenge Desmond and Ireland! 
Revenge!” and with the levelled steel, 
he and his fiery followers poured, like 
the torrents of their native hills, upon 
the stubborn foe. Tremendous was 
the havoc, but in vain! Both those 
brigades of Guards did well sustain 
their honor. Not a man turned on his 
heel to save his life; not a rank was 
broken; not a line wavered; not a 
drum nor a stand of colors on either 
side wastaken. Each man fell in his 
lace where shot or bayonet found 

im. Four several times they paused 
for breath, and dressed and re-organ- 
ized their shattered companies; and 
four times they renewed the terrible 
encounter. The sword of Gerald 
Desmond was wet from point to hilt 
with the blood of the noblest of the 
foe; none could withstand the concen- 
trated fury of his onset, no skill could 
parry his impetuous thrusts, no 
strength ward off his downright blows. 
His tongue, indeed, clave to his jaws, 
and his arm was literally weary with 
havoc; when, finding that the Dutch 
and Hanoverian horse would not sus- 
tain the British, unwillingly the Duke 
of Cumberland gave orders to retreat, 
leaving twelve thousand men upon the 
field, but drawing off his army in good 
order, and though he lost the battle, 
losing no honor on the dread day of 
Fontenoy. 

And Spencer, too, was dead,— 
dead in the arms of victory; and 
Gerald was, as he had ever prophe- 
sied, alone,—alone, the last of his 
race, in that broad barren wilderness, 
the world! Where shall he find a 
grave? Spencer lay where he fell; 
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no monument raised over him, no 
epitaph engraved; but while the vil- 
lage yet retains its name, and history 
has a page left unforgotten, Fontenoy 
is his monument, his epitaph is Fonte- 


noy. 

it was scarce two months later, 
that a small frigate set sail from Port 
St. Nazaire, with the young Chevalier, 
and a determined handful of devoted 
followers. They sailed round the 
west coast of Ireland, and Gerald Des- 
mond—for, faithful to the last, he was 
still at his post—saw from the deck 
the turrets of his ancestral home, and 
breathed one sigh toward the tombs of 
his happy parents; happy in the poor 
privilege of lying under the green sod 
of their native Erin! They landed in 
the Hebrides, crossed over to the main, 
and then commenced the last campaign 
that has been fought upon the soil of 
England. Splendid campaign! bril- 
liant, and promising, but how deceitful 
in its promise! Never was throne 
more nearly won than by those bold 
adventurers. But what avails it to 
record what has been written by pens 
with which no living writer can con- 
tend! It is enough to say that Gerald 
Desmond fought in the van at Preston 
Pans and Falkirk ; that, had his bold 
advice been followed, instead of loiter- 
ing at Derby, the Prince would have 
dashed on for London; and that a 
Stuart might once again have sat upon 
the throne of England! But so it was 
not ordered. Bloody Culloden finished 
the last hopes of the latest Jacobites ; 
and in the last charge of the butcher 
Cumberland’s dragoons, when all the 
host was scattered and disorganized, 
routed, and trampled under foot, and 
mercilessly sabred, Gerald, with half- 
a-dozen others, charged home, and 
breaking the ranks of the dragoons, 
actually cut his way to within six 
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paces of the Duke’s person, when a 
shot struck his charger, and he was 
hurled headlong to the ground. Start- 
ing to his feet, he cut down, one by 
one, three dragoons who essayed to 
seize him; and, although offered quar- 
ter, made a defence so desperate, call- 
ing repeatedly upon the men to kill 
him, that the Duke himself cried aloud 
to the soldiers to “shoot the scoundrel 
before worse should come of it.” The 
brutal order was obeyed instantly, and 
three balls struck the gallant veteran. 
He staggered, but still stood erect, and, 
nerving himself with a last dying 
effort, broke his good sword across his 
knee, and flung the fragments from 
him, never to be borne by another, or 
wielded in what he deemed a less holy 
cause ; raised his plumed hat from his 
long snowy locks, and, crying in a loud 
clear voice, ‘God save King James !” 
yielded his gallant spirit, thankful to 
quit a world in which he stood all 
desolate, without a friend, or kinsman, 
or king, or cause, or country! No 
tombstone covered the last Desmond. 
His corpse was thrust, with fifty 
others, into a rude trench cut in the 
bare moor of Culloden by the hands of 
the peasantry after the strife was over. 
And now the green grass grows 
all rank above it, and the wild broom 
and heather shed their bright blossoms 
on the soldier’s grave, and the grey 
plover sings his obsequies. Thus was 
the prophecy fulfilled. No one of that 
high race slept in the sepulchre of his 
forefathers ; no two were buried in one 
country. In their lives they were 
unhappy although glorious, and in 
their deaths they were divided. Veril 
of them it might be said that, shhongh 
in their pleasant childhood 
They filled one home with glee, 
Their graves are severed far and wile, 
By mountain, stream, and sea. 
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THE DYING MACHINIST.* 


John Fitch, a native of Connecticut, was probably the earliest inventor of the steamboat. In the year 
1786, on the Delaware River, was made his first successful experiment; but from lack of sufficient 
patronage, he was unable to carry out the discovery. His life was one of hardship and penury, and 
ended in grief anddisappointment, He was confident, however, to the last, in the ultimate success of 
his Invention, and predicted all its future vastness and advantages. His dying request was, “that he 
might be buried on the banks of the Ohio, where the song of the boatmen might enliven the stitiness of his 
resting -place, and the music of the steamv-engine socthe his spirit,’—the ruling passion strong in death, 
and it Was gratified, 


Wuenre broad Ohio’s stream goes sweeping 
Gloriously toward the setting sun, 

He prayed might be his last, long sleeping, 
His latest wish—his only one. 


Meet praver from one whose years were given 
To work the thought his genius gave, 

Who first beheld his steam-bark driven 
Fire-winged o’er the foaming wave. 


He lived one scene of want and sorrow, 
A feverish strife—a troubled dream ; 

Each scant to-day fed by to-morrow, 
Yet toiled he still his glorious scheme. 


*T was his to meet the world's derision, 
Cold doubt of friends, foes’ taunt unkind, 
The mockery of ‘‘ madman’s vision,” 
For truth to which their own was blind. 


He lived not to the great fulfilling 
His genius saw and sought so long, 
And for that future, oft and willing, 
Endured privation, pain, and wrong. 


He heard their mighty voices sounding 
By his own blue Atlantic strand ; 

And watched them o’er its wide-wave bounding, 
Heralds to every furthest land. 


He saw them climb each olden river, 
Europe, fair Asia’s fabled streams, 
Saw Afric’s hidden floods deliver 
The secrets of their time-long dreams. 


He saw what yet shall be earth’s wonder, 
Nor long the stern design may sleep, 

Steam-navies launch their iron thunder 
In battle o’er the trembling deep. 


He saw, foretold, and, heart-elated, 
Lived on this dream of brighter days, 

And caught afar the fame that waited, 
His lowly toil, in world-wide praise. 


* We are pleased to learn that the Life and Letters of this interesting and “ most 
unfortunate man,” to whose memory we willingly insert this tribute, will shertly be 
given to the world—we believe by Miss Leslie, of Philadelphia.—Ep. D. M. 
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Then turned and thought, with saddened spirit, 
Time’s judgments how unjust, and vain! 
How happier hands would seize his merit, 
And wield the palm and reap the gain. 


He knew the thoughtless world ungrateful,— 
So have its noblest spirits known, 

Still of the life-debt all forgetful, 
Or pays when he who earned is gone! 


He mused, and toiled, and died ; they made him 
A bed beside that fair broad wave, 

There to his lonely rest they laid him, 
Where few now mark his humble grave. 


At morn, at noon, when eve is steeping 
With shadowy red the river’s breast, 
As star-light on the charmed wave sleeping, 


So peaceful may his spirit rest ! 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


J. S. B. 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


(CONTINUED."*) 


BY 0. A. 


BROWNSON. 


¥. 


OPERATIONS 


Psycnotosists, in addition to Activity, 
Intelligence, and Sensibility,—the 
three faculties of the subject already 
enumerated,—distinguish in the mind 
certain Powers which they divide into 
Moral Powers and Intellectual Powers. 
These powers are Perceiving, Remem- 
bering, Imagining, Reflecting, Compar- 
ing, Compounding, Distinguishing, Ab- 
stracting, Desiring, Willing, and Rea- 
soning ; all of which may be arranged, 
and treated, under the three general 
heads of 

1. PERCEPTION, 

2, WILLING, 

3. REASONING. 


But as these are facts of life, mere 
modes of the activity of the subject, 
not principles, or elements of human 
nature, they are more properly termed, 
as Locke terms them, Orerations of 


OF THE MIND. 


the Mind, than powers or faculties of 
the mind, as they are termed by Reid 
and Stewart. 


$1. Perception. 


Percertion is the official name, in the 
Scottish school, for the recognition by 
the external senses of material objects, 
and answers to the Sensation of the 
old French school of Condillac. But 
the restriction of the term to this class 
of our cognitions is purely arbitrary. 
The fact designated by it is common to 
all our mental operations. We per- 
ceive in sensation, in sentiment, in 
desire, in volition, in reasoning, in 
consciousness. This is implied in the 
fact, which lies at the basis of all sci- 
ence of Life, that the subject never 
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manifests itself, in any degree, nor in 
any direction, or under any aspect, save 
in conjunction with the object. 


It is not easy to define Perception. 
It is the simplest operation of the sub- 
ject, and therefore incapable of being 
resolved into a simpler operation, or 
explained by being shown to have 
some analogy to another operation 
more easily apprehended. Reference 
to the etymology of the word, here as 
well as elsewhere, may help us to 
seize the psychological fact designated 
by it. The word comes to us from the 
Latin per-capio, and means to seize, to 
take hold of, to possess, or invade. Its 
radical meaning is ¢o seize, and implies 
that the subject establishes between 
itself and the object the relation of 
possession. Every being capable of 
establishing or sustaining any relation 
between itself and another, must be 
percipient. Hence Leibnitz endows 
his monads, or elements of things, with 
perception. In perception the perci- 
pient subject contrives in some way to 
invade and possess the object. Hence 
with the French the word perception 
is applied to the collection of taxes and 
imposts. 


Locke says that “in bare naked per- 
ception the mind is for the most part 
passive ;” but according to the view 
just given of the meaning of the term, 
the subject must be not passive but 
active. Even Locke himself implies 
as much, notwithstanding what he 
says to the contrary; for he reckons 
perception among the operations of 
the mind, and assures us that there can 
be no perception, though all the requi- 
site external conditions be present, 
unless there be also a noting of the 
mind from within. This noting from 
within must needs be an active opera- 
tion. The subject, in point of fact, 
never is passive at all. According to 
the Formula of the Me already estab- 
lished, the subject is inherently, essen- 
tially a cause, or productive force. We 
cannot then be passive, for our passi- 
vity would negative ouractivity. Per- 
ception must always be taken, then, as 
an active operation. Analyzed, it gives 
us: 1, The subject perceiving: 2. The 
conatum, or effortof the subject to per- 
ceive: and 3. The presence of the 
object, the seizure or apprehension of 
whieh, is the perception. 
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The doctrine of passivity, that we 
are passive in the reception of external 
impressions, has no solid foundation. 
It is unquestionably true that there 
can be no mental phenomenon save by 
the concurrence of an active force from 
without; but it is also equally true 
that there can be no mental phenome- 
non but from the concurrence of an 
active force from within. Even in the 
reception of an external impression we 
are not passive but active. If we did 
not exist, we could not receive an 
impression ; if we were totally inactive, 
that is, literally dead, we should be 
precisely as if we were not, and there- 
fore as incapable of receiving an im- 
pression as of giving one. No pheno- 
menon, whether we speak of man, 
animals, plants, or inorganic matter, 
can be generated save by the concur- 
rence of Two Forces, both of which 
must act, and act too from opposite 
directions, Every phenomenon of 
every dependent being, is necessarily 
THE RESULTANT OF TWO FacToRS. In 
life, no more than in arithmetic, can 
we obtain a product with only a single 
factor. All nature is created according 
to one and the same original Type or 
Idea. Through the whole runs a 
never failing duality; all is bifold, or 
separated, as it were, into two sexes, 
without whose conjunction there is 
never a generation. But more of this 
when we come to speak of the For- 
MULA OF THE OxjecT, or what some 
philosophers call Ontology, or the Sei- 
ence of Being, in opposition to Psycho- 
logy, or the Science of the Susyect; 
though very improperly, for being is as 
predicable of me or Subject, as of not 
me or Object. 


Though in perception the subject is 
always active, yet in simple perception 
it is not sufficiently so, to be as Locke 
contends, able to note the object. In 
simple perception nothing is noted, 
distinguished ; and therefore, strictly 
speaking, nothing cognized or known. 
Clear, vivid perceptions, in which the 
subject marks or distinguishes the 
object, are aprercertions. These, 
however, do not differ at bottom from 
simple perceptions. Simple percep- 
tions are so feeble, so dim, confused, 
and short-lived, their objects are so 
humerous, run one so into another, 
come and go in such rapid succession, 
that the subject is unable to distinguish 
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them one from another. In the apper- 
ceptions we distinguish ; in the percep- 
tions we Jo not. In the former we 
think our ex:stence; in the latter we 
have only an obscure and confused 
sense of it. Any seizure of the object 
is an act of intelligence, if the subject 
seizing be only conscious. That which 
enables one to be conscious, to include 
oneself, is sentiment, or sensibility. A 
being destitute of sentiment, would be 
capable of perception; but might be 
incapable of cognition. But, since 
man is sensible in his essence, he must 
always act whenever he acts, in some 
degree, as sensibility. Consequently, a 
certain degree of sentiment must enter 
into each one, even the feeblest and 
most obscure, of his perceptions. The 
perception then does not, as we might 
at first sight suppose, become apper- 
ception by the addition of sentiment, 
but by becoming more marked and 
distinct. Perception, then, in man, is 
of the same nature with cognition, and 
always is cognition when there is not 
such a multitude of perceptions rushing 
as it were upon us at once, and with 
such rapidity that nothing can be dis- 
tinguished; as when we witness the 
rapid revolutions of a wheel, the points 
follow one another in such quick suc- 
cession, that there appears to us to be 
no succession at all; as a top when it 
spins with the greatest rapidity does 
not appear even to move. 


§ 2. Memory. 


Unper the head of Remembering, or 
Memory, may be considered more at 
large, certain objections to the doctrine, 
that the subject never does and never 
can know itself save in the phenome- 
non in conjunction with the object, and 
that the object is always veritably not 
me; that is, is always really and truly 
existing out of the subject and inde- 
pendent of it. 


In opposition to the first of these 
assertions, it is alleged that the sub- 
ject can know itself in itself; for there 
is an order of facts open to our inspec- 
tion, when once we retire within our- 
selves, in which we may study the 
subject by direct, immediate conscious- 
ness. Jn opposition to the second 
assertion, it is urged, that though it is 
unquestionably true that the subject 


must needs have in every fact of life 
an object, yet since we can, as in re- 
flection and imagination, think on the 
facts which we have ourselves created, 
the object may, in certain cases at least, 
be of our own creating, and therefore 
not necessarily not me, in the strict 
sense contended for. 


1. Our life, as we look upon it, con- 
sists entirely in efforts to explore and 
find out ourselves. The soul, restless 
and uneasy at home, goes out into the 
not me, to find what is necessary to fill 
up its view of itself. Since it finds 
itself only in finding the object, and 
only so far forth as it finds the object; 
and since it finds the object only in 
finding itself, and only so far forth as 
it finds itself, all our inquiries may be 
summed up in the two questions, 
Wuat ts THE susyect? WHat Is THE 
opsect? The answer to the one of 
these questions, will always be the 
answer to the other. At bottom they 
are not two questions, but one question, 
and those old sages whosummed up all 
in the injunction, “Know THYSELF,” 
were not so far out of the way. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine, thus far con- 
tended for, man knows himself only 
so far as he comes to know God and 
nature, and God and nature only so far 
as he comes to know himself. The 
knowledge of the one ts always by the 
knowledge of the other, and the 
knowledge of both is but one and the 
same knowledge ; or at least, only the 
reciprocal knowledge of two correla- 
tive terms, as will hereafter be shown 
at full iength. 


The question, what is the subject ? 
it follows from this, can never be fully 
answered, save by one who knows all 
that there is to be known. Before we 
can answer it, we must know both God 
and nature, and know them completely. 
The whole of our life, individual and 
social, temporal and eternal, cannot 
suffice fora knowledge so extensive; 
for in order to be able to suffice for it, 
we should need to be capable of an 
infinite knowledge. The subject un- 
questionebly represents in life the in- 
finite, but represents it only in a finite 
manner; in order to represent it in an 
infinite manner, it must itself be in- 
finite, which it is not and never can be. 
The complete and final answer to the 
question, what is the subject? must 
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then for ever transcend our powers. 
The only question we can answer, is 
what has the subject found itself to be ? 
The answer to this question would be 
an inventory of the present intellectual 
wealth of the race, and a sort of novum 
Organon of science, and a means of 
advancing the sciences. 


This question, what has the subject 
found itself to’ be? though by no 
means easily answered, can be an- 
swered by a profound study of the 
monuments of the individual and the 
race; that is, the facts of Memory, 
and the facts of History. But a class 
of modern psychologists smile at our 
modesty, when we talk of the difficulty 
of answering this question, and of 
linviting our inquiries to this relative 
knowledge of the subject and the ob- 
ject. They tell us, that the soul may 
know itself as it were absolutely ; for 
it can study, if not itself in itself yet 
itself in its facts, and these facts in 
itself. The facts which reveal the 
soul, are in the soul; we carry them 
always about with us, and may find 
them whenever we look steadily 
within. We can study them as easily 
and as certainly, as we can the facts of 
physical science. We observe the 
facts of external nature by the external 
senses, and proceed by induction to the 
construction of a science of the uni- 
verse ; we may, in like manner, observe 
the facts of the soul by immediate 
consciousness, and proceed by induction 
to the construction of a complete 
Psychology, or science of the soul. If 
this were so, nothing would be more 
simple and easy than to know our- 
selves; for nothing is or can be more 
certain than the facts of consciousness. 


But even admitting that there is the 
order of facts, of which these psycholo- 
gists speak, and that we can study 
them by immediate consciousness, the 
study of the soul in them would not 
be the study of the soul in itself, for 
they are the phenomena of the soul ; 
and the study of the soul in them 
would still be the study of the soul in 
its phenomena, according to the prin- 
ciple laid down, that being must 
always be studied in the phenomenon ; 
that the category of substance can be 
seized and studied only in the category 
of cause. 


Moreover, the knowledge of the 
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subject obtained from these facts, even 
admitting that we can know them in 
the manner and to the extent alles, 
would not be a complete and final 
answer to the question, what is the 
subject ? unless it be assumed .that the 
subject has already completely realized 
itself. If it be conceded that man has 
not as yet attained tothe utmost limits 
of his possibility, that he has yet an 
Ideal, and therefore a Future, the 
knowledge contended for would not be 
an absolute knowledge of the subject ; 
bat merely a knowledge of what it has 
thus far found itself to be; that is to 
say, the same relative knowledge to 
which we contend all our knowledge is 
necessarily restricted. 


But these psychologists misappre- 
hend the character of the order of facts 
of which they speak ; the world which 
contains them when they are observed ; 
and the light or psychical faculty by 
means of which they are studied. The 
distinction they contend for, between 
what they call external senses and an 
internal sense or consciousness, does not 
really exist, and has been made in 
consequence ‘of too strong a desire to 
establish; as it were, a parallelism 
between physical science and psycho- 
logical science. This parallelism no 
doubt in some sort exists; but not in 
the sense contended. There is in fact 
no purely physical science; and no 
purely psychological science. Our 
physics depend always on our meta- 

hysies; because the subject always 
includes itself as one of the elements of 
all its thoughts. It therefore necessarily 
constitutes one of the elements of 
physical science, as much as it does of 
psychological science ; and the worth of 
its physical science always depends on 
the view which it takes of itself. As it 
knows itself only as the correlative of 
object, in all its science of itself, it must 
include asone of the elements of that 
science, the object or Hot me. Each sci- 
ence therefore contains the other, and 
the two are, as has just been intimated, 
not two sciences, but one sciencé. As the 
science of nature is always dy the 
science of the subject, and as the 
science of the subject is dy the science 
of nature, the method of studying one 
or the other is doubtless the same. 
But we have not two sets of senses, om 
for the external, and one for the inter- 
nal, one for nature, and the other for 
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the subject. The observer is always 
the subject, the me, the whole me and 
nothing but the me, I always observe, 
whatever the field of my observation, 
by virtue of my own inherent intelli- 
gence, or rather power of intelligenc- 
ing. This power is one and indivisible, 
as is necessarily implied in the unity of 
the subject, which we found affirmed 
by its substantiality. This is always 
one and the same light, whether it 
shine out through those windows of 
the soul called the external senses, or 
whether it blazes out in the brilliant 
but brief light of consciousness. What 
this illumines I observe ; what it leaves 
in the shade I cannot observe. In ex- 
ternal sense, and in consciousness, the 
observer is always the same,—always 
the one invariable, persisting subject, 
which I call me, myself. 


The light, or power, by which I ob- 
serve, or by which I am rendered 
capable of observing, is not only one 
and indivisible, but is always myself, 
and in no sense whatever distinguisha- 
ble from me. It is me, inherently, 
essentially, not something separable 
from me, and capable of being distri- 
buted among different organs. The 
brain is called an organ of the mind, 
but the power to think is not the 
brain, is not secreted by it, does not 
reside in it. Jt does not think, J think; 
It is not the intelligent subject or force ; 
Tam that intelligent subject or force. 
The material, or physical organs, im- 
properly termed senses, since they are 
not senses, but organs of sense, do not 
observe; J observe. The body does 
not feel; J feel. The pain which I say 
is in my foot, is not a pain which my 
foot feels, but a pain which I feel ; and 
I may even continue to feel it fora time, 
after my foot has been amputated and 
removed far from me. Consciousness 
does not know, for it is not an agent, nor 
even the faculty of an agent. I am 
the agent and I, not the conscious- 
ness—know. Itis not correct to speak 
of the senses as observing the exter- 
nal world, and consciousness the inter- 
nal world, as if I, the real and only 
subject, were standing idly by, with no 
conceivable employment, but that of 
merely listening to the reports which 
consciousness and the senses are so 
obliging as to make to me. It is 
always I myself, that sees, hears, feels, 
kaows, although by means of appropri- 
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ate organs, according to the conditions 
of my being and modes of activity. 
Consciousness, it cannot be repeated 
too often, is nota sense, a faculty, a 
power, nor even a fact of a peculiar 
sort; but simply the subject becoming 
able to recognize itself in the phenome- 
non, and to say, Jam, J think, J will, 
Iknow, J love. All activity, whether 
voluntary or involuntary intelligent, or 
sentient, is in the stibject,—is in fact 
the subject itself. Whatever is done, 
the me or subject does it; that is, 
when we contemplate the fact from the 
subjective side. [t observes, because it 
is an active intelligence; knows, be- 
cause itis an intelligent force, It is 
itself both the intelligence and the force 
in their indissoluble unity. There can 
be, then, no eternal intelligence, unless 
we can conceive the subject being ex- 
ternal to itself; that is, out of itself. 
All intelligence is and needs must be 
internal, im the subject itself; and 
therefore must be internal also all our 
wers of observation, whatever they 
e, and whatever, or wherever, their 
organs. 


Nor is thisall. There not only are not 
the twosets of faculties for observing, 
supposed, but there are not even the 
two fields of observation contended for. 
There is not an external field of obser- 
vation, and an internal field. It is 
admitted, that the subject may study 
itself in its facts, and learn itself, 
so far as it has entered into them; but 
it cannot and does not study these facts 
in itself. It is the observer; and ali on 
the side of the observer. It cannot 
double itself over, as it were, and 
be at once the observer and the ob- 
served ; nor can it divide itself into two 
halves, and observe one half of itself 
with the other. Now, nothing can be 
in the subject, or on the side of the 
subject, but the subject itself. If then 
these facts are in the soul, they are 
subject, and not object; and therefore 
cannot be studied. Nothing which is 
in the subject, till projected in the 
phenomenon, can, for this reason, be ob- 
served. All observation,since the subject 
is the observer, must therefore needs be 
external. All objects of contemplation, 
reflection, observation, study, or even 
imagination, must therefore be exterior 
to the subject. The very term odject, 
implies that the facts concerned are out 
of the subject, standing over against it. 
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It is because they are thus out of the 
subject, standing over against it, that 
they are called odjects, instead of sub- 
ject, which they would be, were they 
tw the me. The light, power, or faculty 
of observing is internal, subjective; 
but the observation itself is made 
always from within outwards,—made 
in the external, and just as much, and 
as inevitably so, in the case of the 
facts of consciousness, as in the facts 
of the material world. What is so 
often said, about “introspection,” 
‘looking within,” “ studying the soul 
by immediate consciousness,” must not 
then be too strictly construed. The facts 
which philosophers and divines have 
in view, when they exhort us to look 
within, are no doubt very real, and very 
necessary to be studied, in order to 
become acquainted with ourselves. 
They are facts, nay, facts open to our 
inspection; but they must be regarded 
as existing out and independent of the 
subject, not in it, and therefore, as not 
me. 


Moreover, these facts, which are 
called facts of consciousness, and which 
constitute what is called the internal 
world, are not, when objects of study, 
facts of consciousness, nor are they 
observed by immediate consciousness. 
A fact of consciousness, or a fact in 
which I am conscious, is always a 
present intellectual act, in which I 
recognize myself as the subject acting. 
The thought I am thinking, whatever 
it be, not the one I have thought, is the 
fact of consciousness. Consciousness 
concerns always the present, and, like 
the subject itself, has no past, and no 
future. The moment I arrest myself 
thinking, and attempt to seize the 
thought, and to make it an object of 
reflection, it ceases to be the thought I 
am thinking, and becomes the thought 
I was thinking,and on which I am now 
reflecting. The fact of consciousness, 
is now myself reflecting on the thought 
I was thinking, or rather the thought 
I am thinking on that thought. The 
fact of consciousness, then, dies the 
moment we attempt to seize it, and to 
make it the object of our observation, 
and a new fact is born. Observation of 
psychological facts by means of im- 
mediate consciousness, is then out of 
the question. 


That there is the order of facts we 
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are considering, and that they must be 
studied as the indispensable condition 
of being able to answer the question, 
what is the subject? there is and can 
be no doubt. ‘Theyare the products of 
our past living; they are the facts of 
the subject, what it has done, or rather, 
the facts in which it has realized itself, 
so far as realized itself it bas; and they 
must therefore, if known, reveal the 
subject to itself, asa picture reveals 
the artist, ora book itsauthor. There 
has been no error in directing our 
attention to this order of facts, as a 
means of learning ourselves ; nor in the 
importance which has been ascribed 
to them; but in calling them, when 
studied, facts of consciousness; in al- 
leging that it is by immediate con- 
sciouspess that we study them; in pre- 
tending that it is im the subject that 
they are studied; and in ailing the 
study of the subject in these, a study 
of the soul by itself in itself, and not 
the study of itself in its phenomena. 
They are facts,—no doubt facts having 
a peculiar relation to the subject, but 
still facts, and in the condition of all 
facts which fall under our observation,— 
exterior to the subject, and therefore 
really and truly not me. 


So much I have thought it not im- 
proper to say in answer to the first 
objection urged, an objection which can 
hardly have failed to suggest itself to 
the most careless reader. No one pre- 
tends that the subject cannot study it- 
self; but simply, that it cannot stud 
itself directly, immediately ; but indi- 
rectly, mediately, in its phenomena, 


The facts which are sometimes 
called facts of consciousness, are, pro- 
erly speaking, Facts or Memory. 
They are, as 1 have said, products of 
our past life; but not on this account 
facts of consciousness, any more than 
is the book I have written, or the ma- 
chine I have constructed, a fact of my 
consciousuess. When remembered, I 
no doubt am conscious that, when pre- 
sent, 1 found myself in them as their 
subject. It is this fact which connects 
them in a peculiar manner with my- 
self, and which has led some able psy- 
chologists to call them facfs of con- 
sciousness, But they are not facts of 
consciousness, even when remembered ; 
for the difference between a pain 
which we are now experiencing, and 
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one which we merely remember to 
have experienced, is very obvious, and 
escapes no one’s attention. 


2. But these facts are unquestionably 
products of our past life. They can be 
remembered, as we say, recalled by 
memory; and when so recalled, they 
are objects of study—objects of thought 
—and, therefore, according to the prin- 
ciples laid down, not only odject, but 
veritably Nor me. But, if they are 
products of our past life, the creations 
of the subject, even admitting that the 
subject can manifest itself only in con- 
junction with the object, does it not 
follow that the object may be its own 
creation, and therefore after all really, 
and, so to speak, vitally subjective ? 
If the subject can create its own object, 
as in reflecting on its own products, 
what evidence does the fact that it 
cannot manifest itself without an ob- 
ject, furnish that the object is really 
not me, existing out of the subject and 
independent of it? 


That the facts of Memory are pro- 
ducts of our past life, is conceded ; that 
when remembered they are objects of 
thought, is not only conceded but con- 
tended; and therefore that in certain 
cases, and under certain restrictions, 
the object is a product of the sub- 
ject, will not be denied. But, in call- 
ing these facts, products of our past 
life, we necessarily assume that our 
life begun prior to their production. 
They could not have been produced 
before we began to live, that is, to 
manifest ourselves. We must have 
acted prior to them. If then we can 
never act, as is certainly the case, save 
in conjunction with the object, we 
must have had, prior to them, an object, 
which could have been in no sense 
whatever the creation of the subject. 
Moreover, let it be borne in mind, that 
these facts are not created by that act 
of the subject in which they are the 
object. They were the product not of 
that act, but of a prior act, and there- 
fore had a sort of independent existence 
of the subject, before they became the 
object of its life. 


But, although the Facts of Memory 
are products of our past life, they 
are not oe of the subject acting 
alone. The past life of which the 
were the products, consisted, like all 
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dependent life, in the reciprocal action 
and reaction of subject and object. 
They were never then, even when 
facts of consciousness, purely subjective 
facts. Nothing is purely subjective 
but the me itself, or that which is all 
on the side of the subject; but all on 
the side of the subject, these facts never 
were. They are indeed the products 
of our past thinking; but like all 
thought, the resultant of rwo Factors, 
the joint product of the simultaneous 
action and reaction of both subject and 
object. They are, then, even consid- 
ered in their origin, no more subjective 
facts, than they are objective facts. 
They are neither one nor the other, 
but partake of the nature of both. 


Moreover, Memory itself, or the 
power by which we remember them, 
and are able to make them objects of 
reflection, is, in ils manifestation, no 
more purely subjective than is the 
manifestation of the power to think or 
to perceive. Memory, properly speak- 
ing, is not a faculty of the subject, but 
an act, and therefore, according to the 
condition of all acting, the subject dis- 
playing itself in conjunction with the 
object. The subject by itself alone can 
no more remember than it can think. 
It needs physical and external condi- 
tions as much as seeing or hearing. 
In some states of the body we can no 
more remember than in some states of 
the visual organs we can see. In some 
states we remember with ease, in some 
with difficulty, in others not at all. 
Sometimes it is impossible to remem- 
ber in one state what has been experi- 
enced in another, as is witnessed by 
the phenomena of sleep and natural or 
artificial somnambulism. Moreover, 
some outward circumstance, some ex- 
ternal occasion, some motive or reason 
more or less urgent for remembering, 
is essential to induce us to remember, 
and even then, will we never so ener- 
getically, if the objective conditions of 
remembering are not favorable, we 
cannot remember, There must al- 
ways be some fact of our present life, 
some present occasion, which demands 
the past, to cause us to resort to the 
past, and to consultits records. Since, 
then, we can remember only in con- 
currence with the objective, Memory 


‘itself must not be regarded as purely 


subjective; and therefore, of course, 
must not be regarded as purely sub- 
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jective the facts of memory. The fact, 
then, that the facts of memory may be 
objects of reflection, then force of 
thought, makes nothing against the 
fundamental position, that THE OBJECT 
IS ALWAYS NOT ME. 


3. But what after all is Memory ? 
Where are these facts of our past life 
when we cannot, or do not, remember 
them? They are not in the subject, 
for if they were, and the subject had 
the power of looking into itself, the 
would be always present in fact bot 
to the subject and to its view, and 
therefore there would, and could be no 
memory. They could never fall into 
the past, never be lost sight of,—for- 
gotten ;—but would be always present 
facts; for the subject being always 
itself present, of course whatever it 
contains would also be present. If 
they were always present in the soul, 
and the soul could always look into 
itself, it could also always see them, 
and be immediately conscious of their 


presence. But neither is by any means 
the case. These facts do fall into the 
past, and not unfrequently escape 


wholly from our sight. We do not 
carry our whole past always, as it 
were, under our eyes. We can re- 
member buta very little of our past life, 
only here and there a thought, a senti- 
ment, or an event, that stood out in bold 
relief,—only here and there one flower 
that bloomed amid the millions that 
faded, and wasted their fragrance and 
beauty unnoted. The rich trains of 
thought, the pure and eloquent feelings 
awakened in us by the beauty, the 
grandeur, the agitation or the repose of 
nature, by the sweet and thrilling mel- 
odies of the harp, the conversation of 
the great and the wise, the venerable 
and the good, the true, the lovely, and 
the loved, have passed away and be- 
come tous as the receding echo of a 
— dream, which we remember to 

ave had, but which we can no longer 
recall. Could this be so, if the pro- 
ducts of our past life were still in us, 
and we had the power of looking into 
ourselves, and reviewing them at our 
leisure ? 


But, if these facts do fall into the 

st, and, to some extent, fade awa 
iota our sight, they do not vanis 
entirely. Some of them we remember, 
and the fact that we can remember 
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them is a proof that they in some sense 
do still continue to exist. What I 
remember is never a new creation, but 
always an old friend or acquaintance, 
revisiting me, with or without invita- 
tion. these products of our past life, 
when not remembered, had ceased to 
exist, they would have become precise- 
ly as if they had never been, and it 
would be no more possible to remem- 
ber them, than to remember, if the 
expression will be permitted, what had 
neveroccurred. The past, then, since, 
to some extent at least, it is open to 
memory, cannot be dead, but must be 
still something. It has not ceased to 
be. Forgotten it may be; we may not 
hear its eloquent voices, nor be charmed 
by its melodies, but it has not gone 
wholly out. One day; one happy 
moment, it shall return to our view in 
all, and even in more than all its ori- 
ginal freshness and beauty. As we 
grow old, the veriest wifles of our 
childhood and youth come back to us, 
and we find again thoughts, sentiments, 
events, which move us, and even more 
powerfully than they did when they 
were actually present. We still find 
the friend of our youth so early and so 
suddenly taken from us; the beloved 
of my heart, from whom I have been 
separated by death, for long years, 
returns to me again, and my heart 
swells and my eyes overflow, as I look 
upon the sweet face that won me, and 
listen to the silver tones of that voice 
which charmed me. Could that 
which had ceased to be, which had 
become as if it had never been, come 
back to my heart with such vividness, 
and have such power to move me? 
No,no. The facts of my past life then 
still are, but WHERE ARE THEY ? 


It may be answered that they are in 
the Memory, but this answer cannot 
be accepted, for it ismerely a repetition 
of the fact that prompts the question. 
It is merely saying that we remember, 
that under certain circumstances, we 
seem to ourselves to find again, though 
not as present, the facts of our past 
life. Memory is not something distinct 
from me. There is not the subject, 
and by its side, but distinet from it, a 
memory. Memory is the subject itself, 
the subject remembering. Nothing 
can be said to exist in the memory 
which may not be said to exist in the 
subject. These facts, we have seen, do 
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not exist in the subject; they do not 
exist in what is called the world of 
space, for they are not corporeal ; 
where, then, do they or can they exist ¢ 
There is but one answer to be given to 
this question ; itis that they EXIST IN TIME 
as bodies doin space. Memory, though 
involving much which is, in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, wholly 
inexplicable, may be defined, THE sus- 
JECT PERCEIVING IN Tue, 


This view of Memory, which, I 
believe, is not a very common one, 
though not altogether original with 
me, is of very great importance, and may 
help us to explain some phenomena 
which have hitherto been inexplicable. 
It recognizes a world of Time as well 
as a world of space, and in man the 
power of perceiving in the one world 
as well as in the other. On any other 
view of memory, time would have no 
meaning, would have no contents. 
The future we should say is not yet, 
and the past has ceased to be. There 
would, then, remain only the present, 
which is a mere point, and the type, 
if I may so speak, not of time, but of 
Eternity, that is, of no-time. Space 
marks the relations which bodies hold 
to each other, not merely as they exist 
in our mind, as Kant maintains, but as 
they exist in the Divine Mind, that is, 
as they really exist. Time marks the 
order in which events succeed, and 
not only the order of the events which 
have been, but also of the events 
which are to be. Events bear, then, 
the same relation to time, that bodies 
do to space, and perception of the 
events is properly perception in time, 
as perception of bodies is perception in 
space. 


But time has two divisions, the 
Past and the Future. Memory is the 
subject PERCEIVING IN THE PasT; but 
may we not also perceive in the fu- 
ture? Cannot man look beforeas well 
as after? Does not the prophetic ele- 
ment, then, bear the same relation to 
the soul that the historical does? and 
is not PropHecy found to be a fact as 
well attested in man’s history as 
Memory itself? It may, or it maynot 
exist in as great a degree; man may 
not have the same power of foresight 
that he has of after-sight; yet the 
power to foresee is as unquestionable 
and as universal as the power to 
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remember. Every man presages to a 
greater or less extent, bas always a 
more or less vivid presentiment of what 
is to fall out. Most people can relate 
some remarkable instances of foresight 
or presentiment which have occurred 
in the course of their experience. 


This rorEsicut is not always clear 
and distinct, but in general feeble and 
confused ; and so is it with our percep- 
tion of bodies in space. Itis only here 
and there one thatisdistinctly marked ; 
the greater portion coming within the 
range of our vision are perceived only 
confusedly, as are the small particles 
of water which compose the wave I 
see rolling in upon the beach, or the 
hum of each separate insect which 
goes to make up the total hum of the 
swarm to which I listen. In Memory, 
too, our perceptions are for the most 
part of the same confused character. 
We often foresee with as much dis- 
tinctness as we remember; and the 
objects of which we have a presenti- 
ment, not unfrequently stand out before 
us in as clear and as brilliant a light as 
the objects we perceive in space, and 
are capable of being discerned with 
equal ease and exactness. 


Leibnitz contends that we not only 
have a reminiscence of all our past 
thoughts, but a PRESENTIMENT of all 
our thoughts, though in a confused 
manner, without distinguishing them. 
The fact that we perceive only in a 
confused manner without distinguish- 
ing one perception from another, makes 
nothing against the fact that we do 
perceive. We must not suppose that 
our actual perceptions are confined to 
the few distinct perceptions in which 
we not only perceive “ apperceive. 
The me, or subject, is essentially active 
and percipient; the object, all nature, 
is always before it, around it, and 
streaming into it with ten thousand 
influences, each of which must, from 
the nature of the case, be perceived ; 
for, unperceived, they would not and 
could not be influences; they would 
be as if they were not. In deep sleep, 
in fainting, in stupor, there is percep- 
tion, but no apperception; or how 
otherwise could we awaken, or return, 
or be recalled, to consciousness? We 
close the eyelids unconsciously, when 
any foreign body approaches the eyes. 
We are at times swayed to and fro, 
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are powerfully affected, we know not 
how, and cannot tell wherefore. We 
experience the most pleasurable, or the 
most painful sensations, without a 
clear or distinct perception of any ex- 
ternal cause. When we walk for our 
pleasure, we not seldom take one 
direction rather than another, without 
any reason of which we are conscious ; 
and when we walk, lost in revery, or 
rapt in our own meditations, we turn 
aside, and with perfect unconscious- 
ness carefully avoid the obstructions to 
our progress, which may be lying in 
our pathway. We must needs per- 
ceive what comes within the range of 
our organs of perception; and yet we 
seldom mark the roar of the Ocean 
near which we live, breaking on the 
distant beach; the hum of the city 
through which we daily pass; the rich 
and varied beauty of the landscape 
which has been lying spread out before 
us in warm sunlight from our child- 
hood; and yet these influence our cha- 
racters, and nice observers can easily 
tell, on seeing and conversing for a 
short time with a stranger, the general 
description of the natural scenery 
amidst which he has been brought up. 
Objects are constantly before us which 
we do not note; sounds are perpetu- 
ally ringing in our ears of which we 
are unconscious; and yet remove those 
objects, silence those sounds, and we 
should instantly miss them; a sense of 
loneliness or desertion would come 
over us, and we should look around to 
find that of which, when present, we 
took nonotice. These considerations, 
and many more of the same kind, war- 
rant the induction, that we may per- 
ceive without apperceiving, and that 
we are never to assume that we do 
not perceive, when all the conditions 
of perception are present, merely be- 
cause we do not distinguish our per- 
ceptions one from another, or because 
they are too numerous and too rapid 
in their transit across the plane of our 
vision, to allow us to clothe them with 
form, and thus convert them into 
thoughts. While, then, we may say 
with Locke, that the soul does not 
always think, we must still contend 
with Leibnitz, that it always perceives, 
and everywhere. 


These feeble, confused, undistin- 
guished perceptions, play a very im- 
portant part in the conduct of life. It 
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is by them that we must explain what 
are called involuntary actions. By 
them we are also able to account for 
a great variety of phenomena, which 
without them would be wholly inex- 
plicable. Assuming that we may 
perceive without apperceiving, and in 
the world of time as well as in the 
world of space, we can readily account 
for the fact that we are so seldom sur- 
prised when we become conscious of 
perceiving, and for the fact long ago 
noted by Plato, and by him made the 
basis of his argument for the immor- 
tality of the soul, that all knowledge 
comes to us ever as a reminiscence, as 
something which we have previously 
known, and now suddenly remember. 
When a man utters a new and striking 
thought in my hearing, I seem to my- 
self to have had that thought before. 
In all my observations on nature, in all 
my reflections on science, art, and 
morals, I seem to myself, for the most 
part, to be reviewing what I had 
efore seen, though hastily and imper- 
fectly. The authors who take hold of 
the popular heart, and enter into the 
life of their race as its restorers, rarely 
surprise us; they seem to us to be 
saying what we all had always 
thought or felt, but had never been 
able to express, and had never before 
heard expressed. This is precisely 
the effect we should look for in case we 
had, as Leibnitz says, “a presenti- 
ment of all our thoughts.” The soul 
had had a presentiment, a dim and 
confused perception, before the clear 
and distinct view which converts the 
perception into a thought. What is 
subsequently thought had, as it were, 
in some degree, been foreseen and 
predicted. Hence we find that pro- 
phecy never surprises us ; and the bulk 
of mankind, they who are not preju- 
diced by systems and theories, find no 
difficulty a@ priori in crediting to the 
fullest extent, those individuals who 
from time to time stand out from their 
race as the providential representatives 
of the prophetic power of our nature. 
Our power of clear and distinct percep- 
tion in time as well as in space, varies 
with the state of our mind and body. 
We know by experience, that in our 
own case the power to foresee in cer- 
tain states of nervous excitement or 
exaltation of sentiment, in trance, or 
what the Alexandrian philosophers 
called ecstasy, is altogether greater 
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and more certain than in our ordinary 
state. Hence the Pythoness who gave 
forth her oracles in her moments of 
almost convulsive excitement, natural 
or artificial, may readily have _per- 
ceived what she predicted. The belief 
in oracles among the heathen, then, as 
well as in the prophets and seers 
among the Hebrews, may have had 
something solid at bottom. 


To the same power of perceiving 
without apperceiving. and of perceiv- 
ing in time, as well as in space, must 
be attributed our faith in the order and 
stability of nature. On this faith is 
founded the whole conduct of life; and 
yet itis no induction from experience, 
and no logical inference from the im- 
mutability of the Creator. It is never 
obtained by a logical process. Because 
the sun rose to-day, or because I have 
seen it rise for a thousand days, I 
cannot say that it will rise to-morrow. 
Men, too, have this faith, who never 
think of inferring it from the ex- 
perience of the past. It isnot inferred 
from the immutability of the Creator ; 
for it may be found where there is no 
belief in the Creator, and where men 
have not asked themselves, if the im- 
mutability of the Creator involves the 
immutability of the creation. Nor is 
it inferable from the immutability of 
the Creator. We all admit that God is 
immutable, but none of us admit the 
immutability of creation. If we have 
a right to infer the order and stability 
of nature from the fact that God is 
immutable, it is only because this fact 
implies that there can be no change in 
his works. If nochange in his works, 
then, no progress, no deterioration ; all 
is fixed, immovable. And yet in the 
case of man, we know this is not true. 
Humanity is capable both of improve- 
ment and of deterioration. There are 
no data from which this faith can be in- 
ferred, and, as a matter of fact, it 
never is an inference. Yet all men 
have it, and in every act of their lives, 
in the least and the greatest, pre- 
suppose it. Whence comes it? The 
soul perceives in time, and in time 
future, as well as in time past. It has 
always a presentiment of the contin- 
uance of this order and stability, which 
must survive, whatever the changes 
nature may undergo. 


To this same power we must at- 
tribute our faith in our own personal 
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identity, a faith which we retain, not- 
withstanding the perpetual interrup- 
tions of consciousness, as in deep 
sleep when we donot dream, in faint- 
ing, and stupor. These interruptions 
never shake our faith in our own 
identity. We are always the same, 
invariable, persisting subject. The 
subject finds itself, recognizes its own 
existence only in its acts. It is not 
always conscious, does not — 
think ; and therefore, if it acted only 
when it thought, it would at times 
lose all sense of itself, which in point 
of fact never happens. It perceives, 
always; and in all perception it acts; 
and in all acting, however feeble or 
confused, it must have a feeble and 
obscure sense of its own being;—too 
feeble and obscure, it may be, to give 
it a clear and distinct consciousness, 
yet always sufficient to keep alive a 
faith in its own identity and persist- 
ence. : 


The fact here touched upon, might 
perhaps carry us farther yet, and ac- 
count, in some manner, for our faith 
in Immortality, and, at the same time, 
show us that the substance of that 
faith rests on as high a degree of 
certainty as that which we have of our 
present existence, The faith in Im- 
mortality, which in some form is, and 
always has been the universal faith of 
mankind, is after all nothing but the 
faith which we have in our own 
identity and persistence, and requires 
no other conditions. It is a presenti- 
ment of the soul, am actual perception 
in time, shading off as all time does 
into eternity. 


How the soul can perceive in-time, 
past or future, is no doubt inexplicable ; 
so is it, how it can perceive in space. 
There is no more mystery in the one 
case than in the other. All we can 
do, is to determine what it perceives; 
how it perceives, we shall never be in 
a condition to explain. All we can do, 
all we shall ever be able to do, is to say 
that it perceives because it is essen- 
tially a percipient gers be which after 
all is only saying simply that it per- 
ceives. 


§ 3. Imagination. 


Imacrntne or Imagination, is common - 
ly reckoned among the original facul- 
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ties of the soul ; but ft is mrore properly 
a fact of human life, implying the 
presence and activity of all the facul- 
ties. As an operation of the mind, 
taken in a broad and perhaps loose 
sense, it is hardly a simple operation, 
but partakes in some degree of reason- 
ing as well as of perceiving, and of 
perceiving in time as well as in space ; 
yet taken strictly, it is in the main, if 
not entirely, a mere mode or degree of 
perceiving, and therefore appropriately 
enough treated under the general head 
of PERCEPTION. 


The name of this operation is bor- 
rowed, not from what may be regarded 
as its essence, but from one of its 
incidents, or frequent, though not un- 
failing, accompaniments. Taken lit- 
erally, the word implies the act of 
representing by images, and perhaps, 
the act of so representing aetual ex- 
istences; but the operation itself is 
chiefly concerned with rdeal existences ; 
and its essence consists rather in the 
degree of intenseness and energy with 
which those existences are perceived, 
than in the mode in which they are 
expressed or represented. 


In Imagination, as im perception, as 
in apperception, there are both subject 
and object; but the object is for the 
most part ideal, and therefore com- 
monly supposed to be a mode, affec- 
tion, or creation of the subject; and 
therefore again as wholly subjective 
and without objective validity. Hence, 
imaginary would say fictitious, unreal, 
without any solid foundatiow. But the 
object in Imagination, as in thought, 
according to the doctrine already laid 
down, must be really not me, and 
therefore really existing out and 
independent of the subject. The sub- 


ject in imagining, is as far from being 


or creating its own object as in apper- 
ceiving or remembering. nragination 
in its elements differs not at all from 
apperception, nor indeed from simple 
perception. The difference isa differ- 
ence in quantity, not in quality. It is 
distinguished from apperception, as 
apperception is distinguished from per- 
ception, that is, by being a higher 
degree of the same activity. Wema 
reckon Four degrees of activity, whic 
may be named, 

1. Perception. 

2. APPERCEPTION. 


“i 
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3. IMAGINATION. ' 
4. Ecstasy or TRANCE: 


Heighten perception to a given de- 
gree; and it ts apperception ; heighten 
en to a given degree, and it 
is Imagination; heighten Imagination 
to a given degree, and it is Eestasy or 
Trance. Thereality of the phenomena 
included by the ancient Alexandrian 
school under the head of Ecstasy, and 
which the modern believers m mes- 
merism ascribe to the mesmeric state, 
cannot be altogether denied; Sut as 
they are still wrapt in great obscurity, 
and as we are unable to affirm any- 
thing with much positiveness concern- 
mg them, they are best classed under 
the head of Imagination; with which 
they are certainly allied, and from 
which in the present state of our 
knowledge they are by no means easily 
distinguished. Including then the 
ecstasy of the ancients, and the mes- 
meric state of the moderns, under the 
head of Imagination, we must reduce 
the degrees of activity to THREE, Per- 
ception, Apperception, and Imagina- 
tron ; of which Imagination will be the 
highest, and differing from the othér 
two only in being a more intense and 
energetic degree of the same activity. 


In Imagination we apperceive, but 
with greater intenseness and ene 
than in ordinary thought. Hence, the 
Notion or Form with which the sub- 
ject clothes the naked elements of the 
thought, is more real, living, substan- 
tial, than in ordinary thinking, A 
man imaginmg is a greater, a more 
vigorous and exalted being, thana man 
merely thinking. Herein is the true 
distinction between the ordinary think- 
er and the poet, and between the arti- 
san and the artist. Intensify ordinary 
thought, and it is poetry ; as is evinced 
by the fact that all real thinkers, all 
men of sincere and earnest minds, in 
their more felicitous moments, when 
acting with the whole force and energy 
of their being, become more or less 
imaginative, and rise into strains of 
genuine poetry. Intensify the power 
of the artisan, and the miserable sign 
he is painting for some obsctre village 
inn, becomes a Madonna, in which shall 
be inshrined “ the beauty of holiness.” 
The rough, jarring tones of the rude 
peasant, grating harsh discord om the 
ear, become sweet, mausical, tender, 
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and touching, the moment his heart 
warms up with a generous passion, or 
melts with love and devotion. 


The fact here insisted on deserves 
the attention of all who are concerned 
with A&sthetics, or the science of the 
Fine Arts. Every one has felt that 
“marge depends on the imagination, 

ut wherein imagination differs from 
other mental operations, no one seems 
to have been able to determine. It 
evidently is not in the expression, 
otherwise all figurative or symbolical 
expressions would be poetical ; and the 
huge, ill-shapen beasts of Hindoo and 
Egyptian mythology, would be truer 
specimens of art, than the symmetri- 
cal, graceful, and finished productions 
of Grecian genius. ‘“ White as snow,” 
“swift as the wind,” “ quick as light- 
ning,” and similar expressions, are figu- 
rative in a high degree; but, whatever 
they may once have been, are now far 
from being poetica!, or indicating the 

resence of imagination. They may 

e used tically, but they are ordina- 
rily nothing more than extravagant 
prose. Those who have agreed that 
Imagination is not in the expression, 
have usually considered it a special 
faculty of human nature, and have con- 
sidered poetry to be the result of a 
special power of the soul not called 
into exercise in ordinary prose. Yet 
analysis of the finest passages of poetry 
taken from Homer, Dante, Milton, or 
Shakspeare, will by no means sustain 
this view. These passages indicate 
the presence of no original element of 
human nature, not essential to the 
driest and dullest prose. Art contains 
no elements not requisite to the most 
ordinary productions of the artisan. 
Every stone-cutter is an incipient Phi- 
dias; and the richest and sublimest of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, contain no 
elements not contained in the usual 
tones of the human voice, and brought 
into play in ordinary speech. Few 
men are artists; yet all men are able 
in a degree to relish Art. The germs 
of the poet are in all hearts; hence, the 
true poet fetches from all hearts an 
echo to his song. All men love the 
poet, for he is to them what they are 
aspiring to be,—is themselves enlarged. 
All men love Art, and are moved by it. 
The rude Indian paints the prow of his 
canoe, polishes his war-club and his 
bow ;and the Indian maiden strings her 
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beads of wampum, and-decks her hair 
with shells, to win his admiration or 
his love. The artist, whether painter, 
poet, sculptor, architect, or musician, 
is no doubt above the mass of men, 
and very distinguishable from them; 
but nothy having aught of which they 
have not the elements. In this respect, 
all men are brothers, and equals. 


The simple truth is, there is not the 
radical distinction between poetry and 
prose, between imagination and ordi- 
nary thinking, commonly contended 
for. Poetry and prose differ not in 
kind, but are merely different degrees 
of what at the bottom is the same. 
All prose writers, of the least genius, 
when warmed up, are poetical in 
thought and expression ; and our truest 


' poets, for the most part of the time, 


give us merely measured prose. Prose 
rises imperceptibly into poetry; and 

oetry sinks imperceptibly into prose. 
No man can define the exact boundary 
line between them ; and it is only when 
at a considerable distance from the 
line, that we can tell whether we are 
in the territory of the one or of the 
other. On each side of the line, there 
is and always must be a disputed terri- 
tory, which will be enlarged or con- 
tracted according to the intensity and 
energy of the life of him who under- 
takes to adjust the dispute. 


Imagination has at times been called 
the creative faculty of the soul, and 
therefore looked upon as the highest 
faculty of our nature. But all activity 
is creative. To act is to do, to effect, 
or produce something; that is, to 
create. Man is active by nature, and 
therefore must act in all his pheno- 
mena. He must then be creative in 
them all. He is then creative, not 
because he is imaginative, but because 
he is active. Including, as we have 
said, under the head of Imagination, 
the phenomena which the ancients 
ascribed to ecstasy, and the moderns 
to the mesmeric state, man is more 
active in imagination than in any other 
of his operations, because imagination 
is the highest degree of activity of 
which he is capable. 


In regard to this higher degree of 
activity, men differ one from another, 
and the same man differs from himself, 
at different epochs of his life. The 
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susceptibility of this degree of activity, 
that is, of imagination, depends on the 
relative proportion in which the faculty 
we have called Sensibility, enters into 
our original constitution, or the special 
degree of excitement it may at the 
moment be undergoing. The Sensi- 
bility, by which must be understood, 
not merely the power of being placed 
in relation with the external world, 
the Recertivity of the Kantian phi- 
losophy, is, if I may so speak, the 
central element of the me or — 
It is this which is more especially at 
the bottom of all those of our pheno- 
mena which indicate the highest and 
intensest degree of life, as emotion, 
passion, affection, love, joy, grief/ This 
faculty is not possessed by all men in 
the same relative proportion, In some 
men it is scarcely discernible, These 
are cold, dry, hard, and though not 
unfrequently passing for men of 
thought, are usually regarded as un- 
amiable, dull, uninteresting, drudges, 
mere plodders, who doubtless are not 
without their use in the world, but 
who are never among the chiefs of 
their race, the lights of their age. In 
others again this faculty seems to pre- 
dominate; and these are those of our 
race who have, if one may so speak, 
the largest, the richest, and the loftiest 
nature ; and life, that is, action, that is, 
again, manifestation of our being, must 
needs be with these more intense and 
energetic than with those of a nar- 
rower and less richly endowed nature. 
Just in proportion, then, as this element 
predominates in the original constitu- 
tion of the individual, or just in pro- 
portion as it is for the time being, 
naturally or artificially, rendered the 
predominating element in the life of 
the individual, will be that individual’s 
susceptibility of imagination. 


Life being in this individual more 
intense and energetic than in ordinary 
men, or at least than in their ordinary 
state of inward excitement, he must 
necessarily clothe his thoughts with 
richer, more vivid, and substantial 
forms; which again will require a 
more vivid and expressive language for 
their utterance. Hence the peculiar 
language of imagination ; hence poetry ; 
hence all the various forms of Art, All 
are but the various language the soul 
adopts in its states of highest and best 
sustained activity, as the means of 


giving utterance to its own mtense, 
energetic, and, therefore, creative life. 
But after all, the difference is nota 
difference in kind. In thesimplest act 
we perform we are creative, in a 
degree; and the simplest and most 
prosaic forms of expression we ever 
adopt, are constructed on the same 
principle, after the same laws, and are 
in fact at bottom the same with those 
of the sublimest and richest Art. 


The Greeks, it is true, seem to have 
regarded the Imagination as a specially 
creative faculty. We see this in the 
fact of their calling the poet a 
maker. They must have supposed that 
imagination, on which poetry depends, 
deals only with the Ideal, and that the 
Ideal is the mere creature of the sub- 
ject. Hence, they make the essence 
of poetry consist in fiction. Fiction is 
that which is made up by the poet out 
of himself, his own fancies and conceits, 
and needs, and has no objective basis. 
All the truth or reality there is in 
poetry, and therefore in imagination, 
on this hypothesis, is simply and ex- 
clusively of the subject’s own creating. 
But this is by no means true. 


Imagination, unquestionably, deals 
much with the Ideal; but not exclu- 
sively, nor is all dealing with the Ideal, 
Imagination. Metaphysics, ethics, 
transcendental mathematics and geo- 
metry, nay, all reasoning, as will 
hereafier be seen, the most abstract, 
the dryest, the dullest even, deals with 
the Ideal not less than does Imagina- 
tion. We may perceive the Ideal 
feebly, listlessly, as well as intensely 
and energetically; and it is only in the 
last case that perception of the Ideal 
is Imagination. We may also perceive 
the Actual with intensity and energy, 
with the highest degree of activity we 
can experience. If so, Imagination 
may deal with the actual world as well 
as with the ideal world. The essence 
of Imagination does not consist either 
in the object with which it deals, nor 
in the mode or manner in which the 
subject represents the object; but 
solely, as we have seen, in the intensity 
and energy with which the object is 
seized. The actual world is often 
seized with great intensity and energy, 
as we may learn by reading historical, 
descriptive, and didactic poetry. 
the “ Hind and Panther” of Dryden, 
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even political and theological specula- 
tion’ and reasoning become imagina- 
tive and poetical. It must be a very 
defective definition that excludes from 
the domain of poetry, Pope’s Essay on 
Man and his Moral Essays, the Satires 
of Horace and Juvenal, the “ Rerum 
Natura” of Lucretius, the sixth Book 
of the Eneid, or even Wordsworth’s 
Excursion, with the exception of some 
of the details and descriptions. 


Nevertheless the object with which 
Imagination deals, unquestionably, for 
the most part, belongs to the Ideal 
world, and it may be maintained, with 
great plausibility at least, that in what 
may, for distinction’s sake, be termed 
the poetry of the Actual, the poesy 
consists in the detection and représenta- 
tion of the Ideal. This is evidently the 
thought of those who place the essence 
of poetry not in fiction, nor in imitation, 
but in what is called Invention, that is 
to say, in finding. [n our ordinary state, 
or at least the bulk of mankind in their 
ordinary state, stop with the Actual. 
A primrose by the river’s brink is a 
primrose and nothing but a primrose; 
man is merely a two-legged animal 
without feathers; all nature appears, 
and is what, and only what, it appears. 
There are individuals who never get 
beyond this state; individuals to whom 
there is never the mighty and dread 
Unknown before which they stand in 
awe, or shrink -into insignificance. 
Even whole nations, with the excep- 
tion of a cultivated class, little numer- 
ous, rarely if ever get through the 
Actual. In proof of this, might be 
cited the much boasted Anglo-Saxon 
race. Thegenuine Englishman of the 
lower elass, is perhaps the least imag- 
inative human being conceivable. 
English Literature surpasses that of all 
modern nations in genuine 
imagination ; and yet there is, strictly 
speaking, for the Anglo-Saxon race, no 
genuine national poetry. The English 
have no national songs, no national 
airs, as have their neighbors the Seoteh 
and the Irish, or the {talians, and the 
people of Northern and Eastern 
Europe. The peasant Burns could 
hardly have been born south of the 
Tweed. Similar remarksaay be made 
on the Angio-Americans. We are by 
no means an imaginative people. We 
import our songs and music, as we do 
eur silks and broadeloths. Aad yet, 
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however it may be with the mass of 
the uncultivated English and Ameri- 
cans, however it may be with some 
individuals through their whole lives, 
and with all men during their ordinary 
state of inward excitement, there are 
to most men moments when the ac- 
tual becomes transparent, and reveals 
to their view the rich and magnificent 
world of the Ideal lying beyond, its 
basis and its possibility. To all intense 
and energeticaction the Actual becomes 
merely a symbol of the Ideal. All men, 
when wrought up toa high degree of 
well sustained activity, are imagina- 
tive, and do perceive more than has as 
yet been realized. Perhaps, were we 
to change our point of view somewhat, 
even the English and American 
branches of the Saxon race, would 
themselves be found to be not alto- 
gether without imagination. They 
are a practieal people, but they often 
display in the direction of mere practi- 
cal life, an intense and energetic ac- 
tivity, that approaches very nearly to 
the poetical. They have, after all, 
national song in the steam-engine aad 
the deep-laden ship, and national 
music in the ringing of the ever-busy 
hammer of industry. 


Let it be admitted, then, if it be 
insisted on, that poetry consists in the 
intense and energetic detection and 
representation of the Ideal in the Ac- 
tual, and therefore that Imagination, 
according to the common faith of 
mankind, deals altogether with the 
ideal ; it will not follow that the object 
is merely a modification, affeetion, or 
creation of the subject. The Ideal is 
always found by the poet, not made, 
and is as truly objective as the Actual 
in which he finds it. The Ideal exists 
out of us, and independent of us; _ 
jit exists as the Ideal, not asthe Actual. 
It is as truly perceived, and in the most 
fervid imagination is as truly an object 
of pereeption, as is a man, a horse, a 
plant, or an animal. When I see an 
individual man, I call him at once a 
man ; but by what authority do I so 
call him? Unquestionably because I 
recognize in him the genus, or race, by 
virtue of which he is a man, and nota 
horse, ora dog. This genus or race is 
not actual, but ideal, and it has no 
actual existence save in individual 
menand women. Yet it is not itself 
individual, is not al] in one individual, 
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nor all in all individuals; for it is at 
once in all individuals, is the basis -of 
each individual, and the infinite possi- 
bility of each to be more than he is. 
Whatever force, or substance, or power, 
we recoguize in a particular man, it 
belongs to him notas a pure individual, 
but as a representative of humanity. 
To deny, then, in the ease of man the 
objectivity and independence of the 
Ideal, would be to deny the objectivity 
and independence of the Actual, which 
never is but by virtue of the Ideal. 
Imagination, then, by dealing with the 
Ideal, no more deals with the unsub- 
stantial, the fietitious, the supposi- 
titious, the chimerical, or the subjec- 
tive, than though it dealt solely with 
the Actual. 


This is not the common opinion. 
Men have made poetry consist in fiction, 
not in truth; and the severest remark 
is to accuse one of “drawing on his 
imagination for his facts,” Even 
Shakspeare, whom one may dare cite 
for his philosophy as well as for his 
poetry, seems to have adopted the com- 
mon notion, that in Imagination the 
subject creates its own object ; 


“ Hip. *Tis strange, my Theseus, that 
these lovers speak of. 
** The. More strange than true; I never 
may believe 

These antique fables, nor these fairy 
toys, 

Lovers and madmen have such seething 
brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The Junatie, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact: 

One sees more devils than vast hell can 
hold ; 

That is the madman; the lover, all as 
frantic, 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt; 

The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s 
pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 

A loeal habitation and a name, 

Sueh tricks hath strong imagination.” 


And yet according to the Formula of 
Thought, already established, which 
makes it a phenomenon with three 
indestructible and inseparable ele- 
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ments, namely, Supsecr, Oxnsect, and 
Form, these airy nothings are not 
nothing, but something ; for the sub- 
ject is always me, and the object 
always not me. 


But must we then take all the crea- 
tions of the poet, the chimeras, hydras, 
monsters, and demons of popular 
superstition, the fairies, genii, heroes, 
demigods, gods, and goddesses, bodied 
forth by the various national mytholo- 
gies of ancient and modern times ;— 
all the heroes and heroines of novels, 
fables, and what we term fictitious 
history,—must we take all these as so 
many real personages, as actually 
existing, out and independent of the 
subject, as Peter, James, or John? To 
us who contemplate them, reflect on 
them, they are unquestionably not me, 
that is, really objective existences, but 
existing as facts of memory, and be- 
longing therefore to the world of time. 
To the subject who created them, they 
were the Notions, or the Forms with 
which he clothed real thoughts or 
actual apperceptions. The Form of 
the Thought or Apperception is 
always, as has already been shown, 
the creation of the intelligence of the 
subject; but it is never created save 
when éhat intelligence acts in conjunc- 
tion with a real object, belonging tothe 
world of immediate perception ; to the 
world of memory; or to the world of 
foresight. These creations differ only 
in degree from our ordinary notions, or 
the commonest forms which we give 
to our apperceptions. They are created 
by the subject, not by the subject act- 
ing without an object, but acting in 
conjunction with the object; and there- 
fore they conceal under them an odject- 
ive reality, no less than a subjective 
reality. 


This will be evident, if we but ana- 
lyze any one of these “airy nothings” 
of the poet. The elements out of 
which they are constructed are 
always real apperceptions, never 
pure fictions We may imagine a 
mountain of gold, when no mountain 
of gold shall actually exist; but what 
is this mountain of gold but the com- 
bination of two facts of memory, 
namely, the conception of gold ob- 
tained from the memory, or, what here 
is the same thing, experience of gold, 
and the conception of mountain ob- 
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tained from the same source? Had 
we never had any experience of gold 
and mountain, we should have been 
wholly unable to imagine a mountain 
of gold. Take the dainty, delicate 
spirit Ariel of Shakspeare, or the 
devil-begotten Caliban, and it may 
be seen by even a slight analysis, that 
Shakspeare has created nothing but 
the form with which he has clothed 
the actual facts of his own experience. 
The same remark may be made of 
Oberon, Titania, Robin Goodfellow, 
and the whole race of little people, as 
well as the giants of Teutonic Mytho- 
logy. The pattern men and woren 
of our novel-writers are nothing but 
combinations, more or less felicitous, of 
what they have really experienced. 
All the conceptions out of which these 
pattern men and women are con- 
structed, are furnished by actual expe- 
rience. They may surpass the men and 
women one actually meets in society, 
but they do not surpass the Ideal sug- 
gested or revealed by them. In 
chiselling a Venus or an Apollo, the 
artist has unquestionably embodied a 
beauty which surpasses all actual 
beauty, but not all the beauty actually 
present to his view. There hovered 
before him as he worked, a beauty, 
which perpetually baffled his efferts to 
seize and fix in his glowing marble. 
He has created nothing. The beauty 
I worship in a Madonna is not suppo- 
sititious; it is not the creation of a 
mortal. The mortal has but found 
and revealed the Immortal. He has 
but imperfectly embodied what his 
actual experience has enabled him to 
perceive. Find an artist who, having 
never looked on the delicate features 
and graceful form of woman, can yet 
give us a Venus, or who, having never 
marked the masculine form and vigor 
of man, can yet give us an Apollo, 
and you will find one who can create 
out of himself, without needing to 
draw on experience for the materials 
with which to work. 


All the creations of the poet, or the 
beings of imagination, whether lovely 
or unlovely, chaste or unchaste, are 
nothing but the forms with which men 
attempt to clothe their apperceptions, 
all of which include necessarily sub- 
ject and object, though in some cases 
the object may be the product of our 
past life, or what we have termed a 
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fact of memory. Out of these apper- 
ceptions they are all constructed. ‘They 
differ, then, at bottom not at all from 
what we have already termed the 
NoTION or Form of the Thought. 
Intensify the Notion in ordinary think- 
ing, and you have one of these poet- 
ical creations,—a Venus or an Apollo, 
an Ariel or a Caliban, a Miranda or a 
Lady Macbeth. 


The object in Imagination is, then, 
really not me. There is always truth, 
and even a high order of truth, under 
the wildest and most extravagant 
fancies and conceits of the lover, the 
madman, and the poet. Notall unreal 
is the bright world of Romance into 
which we rise from the dull Actual in 
all our moments of higher and intenser 
life. The “land of dreams,” in which 
the lover and the poet, in their intens- 
est frenzy, rise free and delighted, is, 
if we did but know it, more substantial 
than this cold, dry, work-day world, in 
which for the most part of the time we 
merely vegetate, and call it living. In 
these moments the soul penetrates be- 
yood the Actual to the Ideal, which is 
the basis of all reality, that in which 
we are all, without seeming to know 
it, immersed as in a vast ocean of 
being. 


But every notion, we have seen, has 
its face of error, because it is the crea- 
ture of the subject, and the subject is 
finite. So also must all the forms of 
Imagination have their face of error. 
None of these express, or can express, 
the whole truth, or nothing but the 
truth. Nevertheless, as man in the 
Imaginative state is in his highest state 
of activity, acting with his greatest 
force and energy, both as sentiment and 
as intelligence, it follows that the 
forms of the Imagination are the 
truest and the least inadequate of any 
of the forms with which he clothes his 
thoughts. They are the highest and 
most expressive forms he ever adopts; 
and contain the highest and most com- 
prehensive truth to which he ever 
naturally attains. There is profounder 
truth in the Parthenon or Saint Peter’s, 
than in the Novum Organon; and a 
Head of Jupiter by Phidias, or a Ma- 
donna by Raphael, is worth more than 
the Critique of Pure Reason. Homer, 
Dante, Shakspeare, and Milton, con 
tain more philosophy than Aristotle, 
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Saint Thomas, or Leibnitz, can com- 
rehend, and the Thousand and One 
Nights more than the Essay on the 
Human Understanding. The only 
real instructor of the human race is 
the artist, and it is as artists, as men 
wrought up to the intensest life, and 
therefore acting from the full force of 
their being, that Socrates, Plato, Des- 
cartes, the great and universally ad- 


Cassandra 
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mitted philosophers, have been able to 
quicken the race, and set it forward to 
higher and more comprehensive life. 
No man is really a philosopher till 
warmed up into the artist. Here is 
the sacredness of Art, and the explana- 
tion of the fact, that the highest truths 
are always uttered by men when under 
the influence of the loftiest and most 
genuine Imagination. 


CASSANDRA.* 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
‘For in much wisdom is much grief; and he who increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 


Joy the halls of Troy surrounded, 
Ere the lofty city fell ; 
Golden hymns of gladness sounded 
From the harp’s exulting swell. 
All the warriors’ toils are over, 
Arms no more the heroes bear, 
For Pelides, royal lover, 
Weds with Priam’s daughter fair. 


Laurel wreaths their temples pressing, 
Many a festive train, with joy, 
Throng to supplicate a blessing 
From the deities of Troy. 
Sounds of mirth and gladness only 
Through the streets tumultuous flow, 
Save where, in its sorrow lonely, 
One sole bosom beats with woe. 


Joyless, joys around unheeding, 
Desolate, alone to rove, 
Silently, Cassandra, speeding, 
Sought Apollo’s laurel grove. 
To the wood’s remote recesses 
The prophetic maiden fled, 
And, with wildly-flowing tresses, 
Thus with angry grief she said : 


* The November number of Blackwood’s Magazine, in which appears another 
translation of this poem, published subsequently to the contribution of the present one 
to the Democratic Review, extracts the following just and striking criticism on the 
subject of this poem, from Madame de Staél:—‘‘ One sees in this ode the curse in- 
flicted on a mortal by the prescience of a God. Is not the grief of the Prophetess 
that of all who possess a superior intellect with an impassioned heart? Under a shape 
wholly poetic, Schiller has embodied an idea grandly moral, viz., that the true genius 
(that of the sentiment) is a victim to itself, even when spared by others. There are 
no nuptials for Cassandra—not that she is insensible—not that she is disdained, but 
the clear penetration of her soul passes in an instant both life and death, and can 
only repose in heaven.” —L’ Allemagne, Part II., ¢. 13. 
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“ Joy each brow around me brightens, 
Happiness each heart expands, 

Hope my parents’ bosom lightens, 
As a bride my sister stands ; 

I alone no dreams can cherish, 
No delusion lives for me, 

O’er these towers, soon doomed to perish, 
Vengeance hov’ring near I see. 


“Torches glow with brightness splendid, 
Not, alas, in Hymen’s hand— 

With the’elouds the flames are blended, 
Not the sacrificial brand ; 

And a feast is spread in gladness, 
And in mirth and royal state, 

Yet my heart, in gloomy sadness, 
Hears the tread of coming fate. 


“ And they smile upon my anguish, 
And they chide my flowing tears, 

In the desert I must languish, 
Lonely in my bosom’s fears ; 

And the gay, unheeding, leave me, 
The scornful laugh my woe to see ; 

Bitterly didst thou deceive me, 
Pythian god !—most bitterly ! 


“Oh! a fatal lot has bound me 
Darkening oracles to tell ; 

Why, when all are blind around me, 
Why must I discern so well ? 

Why, with wisdom faise and hollow, 
Must I, unavailing, see ? 

Fate its fearful course will follow, 
That which is decreed must be. 


“ Why, from scenes of grief and terror, 
Must the veil fall off for me ? 
Life was in the happy error, 
In the knowledge death I see. 
Take, oh take the gift for ever 
That discloses naught but woe, 
Henceforth, Jet a mortal never 
Truth immortal seek to know. 


“Oh that, free from care and sadness, 
Blind again my soul could be; 
Never sang I strains of gladness, 
Since the note was breathed by thee! 
True, the future is before me, 
But I lose the present day ; 
Boding grief dark shadows o’er me,— 
Take thy treach’rous gift away ! 


“ Never on my flowing tresses 
Did the bridal garland bloom, 
Since I vowed in the recesses 
Of the shrine of care and gloom ; 
All my youth was grief unending, 
Never knew I aught but tears, 
And each sad event impending 
Filled my boding heart with fears 
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Cassandra. 


‘«« All around no sorrow knowing, 
Warm and bright with life and love, 
With the hopes of youth are glowing; 
I alone no joy can prove. 
Vainly spring new charms may borrow, 
Deck with festive flowers the earth ; 
Who that fears the coming sorrow 
Can enjoy the present mirth ? 


“What bright hopes my sister blessing, 
Fill her heart with joy and pride, 
When the noblest Greek, caressing, 
Claims her as his promised bride. 
In her bosom’s exultation, 
While fond visions glad her sight, 
Little envies she the station, 
Phoebus, of thy dwelling bright. 


“‘ And I, too, have seen before me 
Him my heart would fain approve, 
All his glances bright implore me, 
Sparkling with the glow of love ; 
Willingly, with him uniting, 
Would I pass life’s varied scene, 
But a Stygian shade affrighting, 
Sternly, darkly glides between. 


‘All her pallid sprites arraying, 
Prose rpine has sent to me; 

W heresoe’er my steps are straying, 
Spectres bec k’ ning, near I see: 

With the sports of youth uniting 
Mingle an appalling train, 

Joys and hopes for ever blighting,— 
Peace I ne’er may know again. 


“‘ Now I see the weapon glitter, 
And the eye of murder glow; 

Fear and terror, dark and bitter, 
In a tide around me flow. 

Nota hope my soul can cherish, 

Vainly fate I seek to fly, 

Doomed to see my country perish, 

In a stranger’s land to die !” 


Still her latest words vibrated, 
When a murmured sound of dread 
From the temple penetrated— 
Thetis’ gallant son lay dead! 
Eris o’er the city towering, 
Shakes her serpent locks with joy, 
And the thunder darkly lowering, 
Gathers o’er devoted Troy. 
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GENERAL JACKSON'S FINE. 


BY A. KENDALL. 


At the recent session of Congress, 
several memorials were presented, 
asking that the fine of one thousand 
dollars imposed on General Jackson 
by Judge Hall, in 1815, for the enforce- 
ment of Martial Law in New Orleans, 
during the British invasion, might be 
refunded ; and they have been followed 
by instructions from several States 
to the same effect. 
Missouri, obedient to the same just and 
noble impulse, obtained leave and in- 
troduced a bill in the following words, 
viz. : 


* Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 


America, in Congress assembled, That the 
proper accounting officers of the Trea- 
sury be, and they are hereby, directed to 
ascertain the amount of the penalty or 
damages awarded by the District Judge 
of the United States at New Orleans, in 
the year eighteen hundred and fifteen, 
against Major-General Andrew Jackson, 
then Commander-in-chief of that district, 
for official acts in that capacity, and paid 
by him at the time; and that the sum so 
paid, with interest at six per cent. per 
annum, be paid to Major-General Andrew 
Jackson, out of any moneys in the Trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated.” 


This bill, let it be observed, does not 
undertake to decide whether General 
Jackson’s conduct, in the transactions 
for which the fine was imposed, was 
right or wrong, legal or illegal, neces- 
sary severity or wanton oppression. 
Nor does it decide whether the con- 
duct of the judge, in imposing the fine, 
was right or wrong, legal or illegal, 
necessary severity or wanton oppres- 
sion. 

Was there any man in Congress who 
thought General Jackson’s conduct 
entirely legal ?—he might vote for it. 
Was there any one who believed his 
acts illegal, but absolutely necessary 
to the defence of the city ?—Ae might 
vote for it. Was there any one who be- 
lieved that his acts were illegal and un- 
necessary, and yet that they flowed from 
the purest and most exalted motives? 


Senator Linn of 


—he might vote for it? Was there 
any one who even believed that the 
motives actuating him at the moment 
were not good, but that his offence 
was atoned for by his subsequent sub- 
mission to the authority by Judge 
Hall ?—/Ae might vote for it. Was 
there any one who thought the Gen- 
eral wrong in every respect of the 
question, and yet felt that it was 
unworthy a great nation to profit by 
holding on upon a sum of money taken 
from the private property ol a citizen 
who has won so much glory for his 
country and filled its highest offices ?— 
he might vote for it. Any man actuat- 
ed by any motive which can excite 
and justify human action, might have 
voted for a bill thus drawn, without 
committing himself upon any point 
involved in the original controversy. 
Nor would it be reasonable to infer 
from such a vote, after the practice of 
this government from its origin, in 
remitting fines and forfeitures, and re- 
funding damages assessed upon public 
officers for acts judicially decided to be 
in violation of law, that the person 
giving it intended to censure the Judge 
who imposed the fine. Every member 
of Congress might fully believe that 
both parties were actuated by the 
purest motives, and yet that the fines, 
forfeiture or damages, ought to be re- 
funded. In this spirit, without doubt, 
many sums have been refunded to 
military officers as well as collectors of 
the customs and others, which were 
awarded by the courts for acts done 
by them in violation of the strict letter 
of Jaw, but with pure motives and in 
an honest zeal to serve the public. 

In Mr. Linn’s Bill there was no im- 
putation upon Judge Hall, who had 
imposed the fine, express or implied. 
No man could juslty infer from it, had 
it passed, that in the opinion of Con- 
gress Judge Hall acted illegally, vin- 
dictively or oppressively. In the ab- 
sence of any preamble or declaration 
explaining the motives of Congress, 
it would have been considered like an 
ordinary case in which a collector or 
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other agent of the government from 
pure motives performs acts or exacts 
moneys in violation of law, and Con- 
gress, though satisfied that the decision 
of the court is perfectly right, steps in 
to save a faithful public officer from 
harm on account of his innocent mis- 
take and patriotic intent. It might have 
been expected, therefore, that this Bill 
would pass by acclamation. Such, 
however, was not its fate. It was 
first referred to the committee on the 
Judiciary. Mr. Berrien, the chairman 
of that committee, reported it back to 
the Senate, with astatement that “ the 
committee are unable to recommend 
the passing of the Bill;” giving as 
reasons, that “no evidence in support 
of this Bill, or of these memorials and 
resolutions, has been laid before the 
committee ;” that the “claim is not 
made by General Jackson, or by any 
one appearing to be authorized in his 
behalf,” &c., &c. We felt shame for 
our Senate on reading this report. To 
require evidence that General Jackson 
was fined and paid the fine, is as ab- 
surd as to require evidence of the 
Declaration of Independence, the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, or any other 
event in the public history of our coun- 
try. It belittles Congress, as carrying 
with it the idea of studied and quib- 
bling evasion. Nor does the implied 
requirement, that the gallant old 
soldier should apply for this money in 
person, add to the dignity of this report. 
it looks like a desire that he shall 
humble himself, and become a beggar 
at the bar of Congress, for that justice 
which the memorialists and Legisla- 
tures of the two great States of Ohio 
and New York asked might be spon- 
taneously awarded. It would have 
read better in our annals, if the com- 
mittee, admitting the facts which are 
notorious to every intelligent man in 
the Republic, had taken the ground 
that the fine was rightfully imposed 
and justly exacted; that General 
Jackson deserved the punishment thus 
inflicted upon him; and that to refund 
it would be an unsafe precedent, en- 
couraging to future military usurpers. 
here would have been dignity in this 
position, if sincerely assumed, though 
in our opinion unwarranted by the 
facts and principles involved in the 
case, 

When the Bill came up for dis- 
cussion in the Senate, new grounds of 
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opposition, not suggested by the com- 
mittee, were discovered. In advocat- 
ing its passage, the Democratic Sena- 
tors claimed it as a matter of justice to 
General Jackson, who had done no 
more than duty required of him; and 
some of them did not hesitate to 
charge that Judge Hall had been actuat- 
ed by personal considerations and 
vindictive feelings. The Whig Sena- 
tors thereupon, assumed the ground 
that they were called upon by this 
Bill to condemn Judge Halland reverse 
his decision! In this aspect of the 
case, they were not willing to vote for 
it (though it was perfectly silent as to 
the motives and legality of the acts of 
both parties), without a proviso ex- 
pressly excluding any conclusion un- 
favorable to the Judge. The Judge 
was assailed on the one hand and de- 
fended on the other, but the Bill was 
silent. Where was the necessity of 
making it speak? Was not the 
defence of the Whigs a sufficient set- 
off to the attacks of the Democrats? 
Could more force be given to the one or 
the other by any proviso inserted in the 
Bill? Why not let the reputation of 
Judge Hall, like that of General Jack- 
son, rest upon its own merits and the 
defence of his friends ? 

Mr. Conrad, a new Senator from 
Louisiana, took the lead in making up 
this issue. After having stated, some- 
what erroneously, the acts for which 
the fine was imposed, and the decision 
of Judge Hall therefore, he said : 


‘This is the sentence we are called 
upon to reverse as unjust, erroneous and 
illegal. However willing he might be 
to return this money to General 
Jackson ex gratiia—however anxious he 
might be to do anything consistent with 
truth and principle, to gratify General 
Jackson or his friends, on this floor or 
elsewhere, he could not do this. He 
could not do it, because he believed the 
judgment conformable to law and justice ; 
he could not do it, because he would 
thereby sanction a dangerous precedent, 
that might hereafter be invoked by some 
military chieftain less magnanimous than 
General Jackson, to the subversion of the 
liberties of his country; he could not do 
it, because he would thereby contribute 
to revive an exploded calumny against a 
portion of his constituents; he could not 
do it, because he would, in so doing, affix 
an unjust stigma upon the character of the 
upright magistrate by whom this sentence 
was pronounced.” 
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Now, there was not a word in the 
Bill, as our readers have seen, involvy- 
ing any of these consequences. There 
was not a word to show that it was 
not gotten up and voted for “‘ ex gratia” 
altogether. There was nothing to 
prevent Mr. Conrad and his associates 
from voting for it on that ground, 
leaving Mr. Linn, Mr. Benton, Mr. 
Buchanan, &c., &c., to vote for it on 
that or any other ground. Mr. Con- 
rad’s assertion, that the Judge was “an 
upright magistrate,” might have been 
deemed sufficient to counterbalance 
any other Senator’s opinion to the 
contrary, so long as neither appeared 
in the Bill. But silence as to the con- 
duct of the Judge was deemed an im- 
putation upon it! The fine could not 
if refunded to the General without a 
salvo for the Judge’s character! These 
discreet friends of the absent and the 
dead practically admitted that his 
character could not, like that of other 
judges in like cases, be left to stand or 
fall by its own merits; but must be 

ropped up by an express reservation. 
tad we been the advocate of the 
Judge and the guardian of his reputa- 
tion, we should have repelled the pro- 
viso on the ground that he stood 


proudly vindicated by history itself 


without it. We would not have ad- 
mitted by such a proposition, that a 
spot, or the’ shadow of a spot, rested 
on his untarnished ermine. It pleased 
the Whigs, however, to modify the 
Bill and annex a proviso, after which 
it read in the following form, viz. : 


“ That there be remitted and refunded 
to General Andrew Jackson, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the amount of a fine and costs 
imposed upon him by the District Court 


of the United States for the District of 
alleged contempt of 


Louisiana, for an 
court, with interest, at the rate of six per 
centum per annum: Provided always, 
That this act shall not be construed as an 
expression of the opinion of Congress 
upon any judicial proceeding or legal 
question growing out of the declaration 
of martial law by General Jackson during 
the defence of New Orleans.” 


For two reasons it was now impos- 
sible for those who considered Judge 
Hall’s conduct illegal, and the refund- 
ing of this money an act of sheer just- 
ice, to vote frthe Bill. First, it forced 


them to say what their motive was 
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not, and in so doing, took from them 
the leading consideration which gov- 
erned their votes. So far as they were 
concerned, they intended their votes 
for the Bill should be considered a 
condemnation of the Judge’s proceed- 
ings. They did not wish the Bill to 
exclude or include any member’s rea- 
sons for his vote, deeming it sufficient 
to let them rest in his own bosom, or 
be declared in open Senate, as he 
might deem right and proper. Se- 
condly, they believed the Bill in that 
shape would be unacceptable, if not 
insulting, to General Jackson. They 
had too much self-respect, as well as 
respect for the noble old chieftain, to 
tender him an act of justice environed 
with buts and ifs, conditions, limita- 
tions, and provisos. ‘The Bill was con- 
sequently rejected by the votes of its 
original friends. 

Shame to our country! She still 
retains in her Treasury a thousand 
dollars exacted from a man who will be 
her pride and her boast in all time to 
come, for acts which nine-tenths of 
her people justify and applaud! The 
main object of this Article, however, is 
(with the aid of the private papers of 
the eminent individual to whom it 
refers) to refresh the memory of our 
conntrymen in relation to the incidents 
connected with the defence of New 
Orleans in 1814-15; to bring to the 
knowledge of the public a few addi- 
tional facts, and. correct the errors of 
pretended history. In accomplishing 
these objects we make four distinct 
points, viz. : 

1. The enforcement of Martial Law 
in question was absolutely necessary. 

2. The acts for which General Jack- 
son was fined were the necessary results 
of that enforcement. 

3. The enforcement of Martial Law 
was legal. 

4, The imposition of the fine by 
Judge Hall was illegal. 

1. Necessrry or Martian Law.— 
The year 1814 witnessed the capture 
of Washington and the burning of our 
Capitol. While our country was thus 
disgraced at its centre, General Jackson 
was fighting his way through the 
Creek nation to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Scarcely had he compelled the Indians 
to sue for peace, when from afar came 
the note of British preparation for the 
invasion and conquest of the south- 
western portion of the Union. Much 
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had been done in the destruction of the 
Indian force on which the invaders 
relied, but the general peace in Europe 
enabled Great Britain to turn against 
the United States additional armies, 
inured to war and flushed with the 
recent conquest of Napoleon. As pre- 
ludes to the invasion, expeditions 
were sent to Pensacola, and an attempt 
was made to take Mobile. The latter 
failed through the gallantry of the 
garrison of Fort Bowyer; and General 
Jackson entered Florida, then a Span- 
ish province, took Pensacola, and drove 
the British out to sea. Having thus 
cleared his rear of the enemy, he re- 
paired to New Orleans, the main point 
of attack, where he arrived on the first 
day of December, 1814. 

There is a remarkable sensitiveness 
among the Louisiana Whig patriots of 
thisday, whenever it is said or insinu- 
ated that any disaffection existed 
among the population of that State 
which required the restraints of Mar- 
tial Law. No such feeling existed 
prior to the battle of the eighth of 
January, 1815. It exhibited itself soon 
afterward, not among the noble band 
who that day laid low the chivalry of 
Britain, butamong the non-combatants 
who had left the city to escape from 
danger, or listened in its balconies to 
the roar of the cannon with which they 
had no inclination to court a nearer 
acquaintance. When the battle was 
won, and imminent danger no longer 
impended, these men became all as 
brave as Cesar or Napoleon, and yet 
as devoted to liberty as Cato or Hamp- 
den. Not only so, but they loudly as- 
severated, that the whole population, 
every soul, was equally as brave and 
patriotic’ as themselves, and needed 
not the restraints of the Martial Law, 
nor the watchfulness of their sleepless 
chief, to keep them from mischief. 
The descendants of this race live to 
this day, and are found in the United 
States Senate, where they even make 
an effort to get their faith endorsed by 
Congress. Among the patriarchs of 
this tribe, who are brave when the 
battle is over, noisy in proportion to 
their lack of service, and ever ready to 
scent usurpation in the active defend- 
ers of their country, were Judge Hall 
and Judge Martin in 1815, and of their 
descendants are Senator Conrad and 
Senator Barrow in 1842. Judge Hall 
was the principal actor, and Judge 
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Martin the Arstorian, of this devoted 
clan. Upon this history Mr. Conrad 
relies for his facts, as well as his de- 
ductions; taking care, however, to no- 
tice only such passages as go to sus- 
tain his positions. 

That the great mass of population 
in Louisiana was devoted to the gov- 
ernment and country during the last 
war, has never been doubted or denied 
by General Jackson or his friends. 
Their fidelity and patriotism were 

roved, not by the asseverations of the 

falls and the Martins, the Conrads or 

the Barrows, but by the rattling of 
their muskets and the roar of their 
cannon in the face of the enemy. 
They entered, heart and soul, into the 
spirit which actuated their invincible 
chief, and nobly stood by him in all 
his dangers, sad proudly shared in all 
his triumphs. 

But that every man in Louisiana was 
a pure and devoted patriot, incorrupti- 
ble, faithful and brave, as the fireside 
warriors, peace patriots and Whig po- 
liticians would have the world believe, 
is contradicted by incontestable facts 
and authentic history. Judge Martin 
himself testifies to the fact, that a por- 
tion of the population of Louisiana 
had, from the purchase of the Terri- 
tory down to the late war, been disaf- 
fected to the American government. 
In giving an account of the transfer of 
the Territory to the United States, 
(Vol. ii., page 199,) he says :— 


“The tricolored made room for the 
striped banner under repeated peals of ar- 
tillery and musketry. A group of citi- 
zens of the United States, who stood on 
the corner of the square, waved their hats 
in token of respect for their country’s 
flag, and a few of them greeted it with 
their voices. No emotion was manifested 


by any other part of the crowd.” 


In fact, so strong were the appre- 
hensions of resistance from the old 
population, that the American citizens 
in New Orleans, as the Judge states, 
organized themselves into an exclusive 
military company to support the new 
authorities. 

At pages 263-4, speaking of the 
western frontier of Louisiana, Martin 
says :— 


“ Cordero had sent a large reinforce- 
ment to Nacogdoches ; Porter had not two 
hundred men under his command on Red 
River. Ina letter to the Secretary of War 
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on the 15th February, he stated the great 
disatlection of the people around him, 
nineteen of whom out of twenty preferred 
the government of Spain to that of the 
United States.” 

At pages 245, 249, 25], 252, 257, 
260-61, may be found passages testify- 
ing to constant dissatisfaction and dis- 
content on the part of a portion of the 
population towards the government of 
the United States. 

At page 327 he states, that Nichols 
found emissaries to circulate his pro- 
clamation “over the country between 
the Mobile river and the Mississippi ;” 
and he relates that a British emissary 
was arrested, having in his possession 
proclamations to the people of Louis- 
iana on the 23d December, many of 
which the army found stuck up as it 
advanced to attack the invaders. It 
was the treason of thirty or forty fish- 
ermen, living in a village at the mouth 
of Bayou Bienvenu, which disclosed 
the channel through which the British 
reached the Mississippi, piloted their 
barges and furnished them guides and 
spies. Latour, in his “ Historical Me- 
moir of the war in West Florida and 
Louisiana” (pages 82-3), has recorded 
the names of ten of these traitors, of 
whom he says: 


* These are well known to have aided 
the British in disembarking their troops, 
serving as pilots on board their vessels 
and boats, and acting as spies for them 
from the period of their arrival on our 
coast. 

“Tt was their practice, when they came 
to town to sell their fish, to get all the in- 
formation they could, for the purpose of 
carrying it to the English when they went 
out to fish in Lake Borgne. On the 20th 
December, the day preceding the arrival 
of the detachment (of American militia) 
at the village, the British Captain Peadie 
had come disguised, accompanied by the 
three first named fishermen, as far as the 
bank of the Mississippi, and had even 
tasted its water. It was from his report, 
after having thus examined the country, 
that the enemy determined to penetrate 
by Villeré’s canal, whose banks at the 
time afforded firm footing from the land- 
ing-place in the prairie to the river.” 


Without noticing this entire village 
of traitors, and many other facts of a 
similar character, equally well estab- 
lished, Judge Martin declares, in con- 
tradiction of his own authority in other 


passages, that no treason or disaflec- 
tion existed among the population of 
Louisiana! At page 340, vol. il., he 
says, that “not one shadow of treason 
or disaffection appeared among them ;” 
page 345, that “ no State was more 
free from sedition, disaffection or trea- 
son ;” page 351, that “every bosom 
glowed with feelings of national ho- 
nor; everything showed nothing was 
to be apprehended from disaffection, 
disloyalty or treason.” 

This is asserted by the Judge in 
reference to a period of time when 
certain inhabitants of Louisiana were, 
as was well established, collecting in- 
formation in New Orleans itself for the 
use of the enemy, conveying it to him 
by boats, acting as his pilots and guides, 
and leading British spies through the 
country to explore the most eligible 
route for approaching the city! If, in 
one spot, the entire population of a 
village were traitors, were there none 
elsewhere? Were they the only mis- 
creants in communication with the en- 
emy? Had not these fishermen their 
friends and accomplices in the city it- 
self? It would be contrary to reason 
to suppose they had not, as it is con- 
trary to fact to assert it. 

Of the state of things illustrated by 
subsequent evenis, General Jackson 
was apprised before he reached New 
Orleans, through correspondence with 
Governor Claiborne and others. 

In a letter, dated the 8th of August, 
1814, the Governor, after stating that 
the corps of the city had resisted his 
orders making a requisition for active 
service, remarked: ‘“‘ I have reason to 
calculate upon the patriotism of the 
interior and western counties. I know, 
also, that there are many faithful citi- 
zens in New Orleans; but there are 
others in whose attachment to the 
United States I ought not to confide.” 
August 12th, after declaring his confi- 
dence in a vast majority, &c., hesays,— 
“ but there are others much devoted to 
the interest of Spain, and whose par- 
tiality to the English is not less observy- 
able than their dislike to the American 
government.” August 24th, he says,— 
“a cause of indescribable chagrin to 
me is, that Iam not at the head of a 
willing and united people.” Septem- 
ber 8th, he says:—* There is in this 
city a much greater spirit of disaffec- 
tion than I anticipated; and among 
the faithful Louisianians there is a 
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despondency which palsies all my pre- 
parations.”...“* From the great mixture 
of characters in this city, we have as 
much to fear from within as from with- 
out.”...“ J think with you, that our 
country is filled with spies and traitors ; 
I have written pressingly on the sub- 
ject to the city authorities and parish 
judges. I hope some efficient regula- 
tions will speedily be adopted by the 
first, and more vigilance exerted for the 
future by the latter.” 

Individual disaffection and treason 
were not the only difficulties the pa- 
triotic Governor informed General 
Jackson he had to encounter. The 
Legislature of the State could not be 
relied on for any efficient action. They 
had sustained the city companies of 
militia in refusing to obey a requisition 
of the Governor, ordering a draft of 
men to join General Flournoy, then in 
command of the United States’ troops 
in that quarter, the Senate declaring 
the requisition illegal and oppressive, 
and the House of Representatives re- 
jJecting a proposition to approve of it. 
Some of the French residents, clairm- 
ing to be subjects of France, sought 
exemption from military duty through 
the interference of the French Consul. 
In fine, it was the opinion of the Gov- 
ernor, repeatedly expressed in his let- 
ters to General Jackson, that in case 
of attack, so great were the jealousies 
and disaffection of a portion of the 
people, that the chief reliance for de- 
fence must be on the regular troops 
and the militia of the Western States. 

It was with impressions made by 
this information that General Jackson 
went to New Orleans. The candor of 
Judge Martinas a historian, may be ap- 
preciated from the consideration, that, 
well knowing the facts developed by 
these extracts from the Governor’s let- 
ters, which had been published before 
he wrote, he attributed those impres- 
sions to the enemies of Claiborne, &c. 
‘“‘ Unfortunately,” says he, page 340, 
“the [General Jackson] had been sur- 
rounded from the moment of his ar- 
rival by persons from the ranks of the 
opposition to Claiborne, Hall, and the 
State government; and it was soon 
discovered that he had become im- 
pressed with the idea that a great part 
of the population of Louisiana was 
disaffected, and the city full of traitors 
and spies.” The strength of the bias 
which could dictate such a sentence, 
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is shown by the undeniable fact ad- 
mitted by the Judge in the same page, 
that Claiborne himself was one of the 
principal agents in misleading the 
General’s mind, a course which our 
historian charitably attributes to a dis- 
position to magnify his own import- 
ance! But ought the Judge to blame 
General Jackson for believing what 
was told him both by the “ enemies of 
Claiborne” and by Claiborne himself, 
—even if it had been wholly un- 
founded ? 

Such was the state of things at 
New Orleans on General Jackson’s 
arrival. The city was full of spiesand 
traitors. The Legislature, then in 
session, had interfered with the military 
arrangements of the government; and 
refusing either to adjourn or to take 
those energetic measures rendered ne- 
cessary by the emergency, only in- 
creased the embarrassments by which 
the Commander of the Army was 
surrounded. The requisitions of the 
Governor had been disobeyed, though 
made under the authority of the Gen- 
eral Government, and there was no 
assurance that they would in future be 
treated with more respect. 

This was not all. Detachments of 
militia had been ordered from Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, but the time of their 
arrival was uncertain. Whether they 
would be efficient or not, was doubtful, 
for they were mostly without arms. 
Supplies of arms and ammunitions of 
war had been asked by the General, 
the preceding summer, anda part of 
them were leisurely floating down the 
river in a flat-boat; but when the 
would reach the city no one could tell. 
There was no depot of arms or ammu- 
nitions, or public stores of any kind, in 
New Orleans. General Jackson was 
left to create his own resources, being 
supplied only with men; and even of 
them he had a supply totally inade- 
quate, in any hands but his own, to the 
defence of the city. At the time of 
the capture of the gun-boats on Lake 
Borgne, on the fourteenth of December, 
leaving General Jackson nothing to 
rely on but his land forces, he had at 
command but about seven hundred 
regular soldiers, one thousand Louis- 
iana militia, and one hundred and fifty 
seamen and marines, scarcely equal to 
a well provided army of one thousand 
two hundred men. He was obliged 
to have the city and the country 
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thoroughly searched for arms, and a 
large proportion of those obtained were 
useless for want of flints ; a deficiency 
which was made up by seven thousand 
pistol-flints procured from the priva- 
teersmen of Barrataria. 

It is scarcely possible to make out 
a stronger case of necessity for the 
concentration of power in the hands of 
a military commander. Neglected by 
the General Government; not ade- 
quately seconded, to say the least, by 
that of Louisiana; almost without 
arms; with a force too weak, even if 
well armed, to make an effective de- 
fence ; surrounded by a motley popula- 
tion, the fidelity of a portion of which 
was worse than equivocal ; having to 
create an army, arms and supplies, 
invigorate the desponding, overawe 
the treacherous, animate the brave, 
and direct the whole against the in- 
vading foe,—he needed the absolute 
control of all the men and means 
which New Orleans contained. Fully 
satisfied that by these means, and 
these only, the city could be defended, 
and having taken the advice of the 
most considerate as well as patriotic 
men around him, he declared Martial 
Law. Among those who approved the 
measure, were the Governor of the 
State, the patriotic members of the 
Legislature, and Judge Hall himself, 
who had been present at the consulta- 
tions, and who, on the annunciation of 
the General’s determination, was heard 
toexclaim—‘‘Now there is some hope of 
saving the city.” 

But, let it be remembered, Martial 
Law was not enforced beyond the 
necessity which called for it. The 
Governor, the Legislature, the Judges, 
the city authorities and all the civil 
magistrates, were left in the unmolested 
discharge of their ordinary functions, 
except in cases where their suspension 
was necessary to prevent intercourse 
with the enemy, and to concentrate all 
the resources of the city in its defence. 

2. GENERAL JACKSON WAS FINED FOR 
ACTS WHICH WERE THE NECESSARY RE- 
sutts oF Martia, Law.—There was 
some diversity of opinion in Congress 
as to the specific acts for which Gen- 
eral Jackson was fined. Nor does the 
record of the court, an official copy of 
which is now before us, show that fact 
with the precision which ought to be 
preserved in so grave a matter. On the 
3ist of March, 1815, the last day of 


the proceedings, it exhibits a list of 
seventeen interrogatories put to the 
General, states that he refused to 
answer them, and thus concludes, viz. : 


‘Whereupon the Court proceeded to 
pronounce judgment, which was, that 
Major-General Andrew Jackson do pay 
a fine of one thousand dollars.” 


Turning back, we find that the first 
order in this case, of record the 22d 
of March, was in these words, viz. : 


“ That the said Major-General Andrew 
Jackson show cause on Friday next, the 
24th of March inst., at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
why an attachment should not be awarded 
against him for contempt of this Court, 
in having disrespectfully wrested from the 
Clerk aforesaid an original order of the 
honorable the Judge of this Court, for the 
issuing of a writ of Habeas Corpus in the 
case of a certain Louis Louallier, then 
imprisoned by the said Major-General 
Jackson and for detaining the same ; also, 
for disregarding the said writ of Habeas 
Corpus when issued and served; in hav- 
ing imprisoned the honorable the Judge of 
this Court; and for other contempts, as 
stated by the witnessess.” 


In the absence of anything more 
definite or direct, we assume that the 
three specified charges here made, 
were the grounds on which the Judge 
rested the imposition of the fine: 

1. Disregarding a writ of Habeas 
Corpus. 

2. Imprisoning the Judge. 

3. Wresting an order from the Clerk, 
and retaining it. 

A short narrative will show, that 
two of the acts charged were the di- 
rect and necessary consequences of en- 
forcing Martial Law, and that the last 
resulted mediately from the same 
cause. 

Approving the enforcement of Mar- 
tial Law, Judge Hall at first submitted 
to it like a good citizen. His acqui- 
escence was attested by the fact, that 
he applied for and obtained a dispen- 
sation in his favor of one of its regula- 
tions, which required every person 
found in the streets after nine o’clock 
at night to be arrested as a spy, and 
detained for examination. As danger 
thickened around, he left the city and 
remained out of harm’s way until after 
the battle of the 8th January. He 
left the people, whose rights he was 
afterwards too zealous to protect, to 
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the uncontrolled dominion of a mili- 
tary chiefiain. Their property was 
seized to feed, clothe, and form shelter 
for his soldiers. Several persons com- 
ing into the city with reports were 
arrested, sent to the lines, and com- 
pelled to fight, much against their will. 
On one occasion, when an indignant 
Frenchman came to demand his bags 
of cotton which the General had un- 
lawfully taken to build a breastwork 
between his army and the British, he 
put a musket into the complainant’s 
hands, made him step up between the 
bags, and help to defend them. He 
demolished a sugar-house belonging to 
a private citizen, merely because it 
was in the way of his military opera- 
tions. Innumerable were the unlaw- 
ful acts perpetrated upon the citizen 
and his property in the progress of the 
defence—unlawful according to the 
code of Judges Hall and Martin; and 
yet no Judge Hall was there, either to 
defend the country against a foreign in- 
vader, or the citizen against oppression 
under the rigors of the Martial Law! 
He was far beyond the reach of the 
groans of the oppressed, and the thun- 
der of the enemy’s cannon. But Mar- 
tial Law, by bringing the entire 
resources of the city and its environs 
under the control of one energetic and 
sleepless mind, enabled him to baffle 
the proud and powerful invader, and 
the dark clouds of danger were break- 
ing away. Then, Judge Hall again 
made his appearance in the city, not 
to aid in consummating the triumph of 
its defenders, but to resist the measure 
which he had approved as the only 
hope of safety, to weaken its defences, 
and distinguish himself, at a most 
untimely moment, as the dauntless 
champion of the civil power! 

It will be remembered, that prior to 
the declaration of Martial Law some of 
the French citizens had claimed exemp- 
tion from military duty, under certifi- 
cates of the French Consul that they 
were subjects of the King of France. 
This game was now renewed, and 
such certificates were again granted, 
not only for real aliens, but to many 
who had been naturalized, and exer- 
cised the highest privilege of citizens 
by voting at the elections. This, with 
other causes, growing out of the na- 
ture of General Jackson’ S army, gen- 
erated a spirit of discontent, particu- 
larly after the embarkation of the Brit- 
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ish army, which arose in some cases 
to mutiny and desertion. The enemy 
were still hovering on the coast, and 
their future designs were undisclosed. 
It was incumbent on General Jackson 
firmly to maintain his position, and 
prevent the dissolution of his army, 
until he had an undoubted assurance 
that their designs upon the city had 
been totally abandoned. 

To check the abuse committed by 
the French Consul, then himself a sub- 
ject of Martial Law, the General or- 
dered all the alien French claiming 
exemption under the certificate of the 
French Consul, to retire one hundred 
and twenty miles from the city. This 
order brought out a communication 
in the Louisiana Courier, denouncing 
it in strong terms, advising disobedi- 
ence to it, and declaring Martial Law 
“useless,” (to use the author’s own 
words), “ when the presence of the foe 
and honor call us to arms, but which 
becomes degrading when their shame- 
ful flight suffers us to enjoy a glorious 
rest, which fear and terror ought not 
to disturb.” 

The name of Louis Louaillier, a 
naturalized Frenchman and a member 
of the Legislature, was given up by 
the editor as the author of the commu- 
nication. This open defiance made it 
absolutely necessary that General Jack- 
son should enforce the Military Law 
still prevailing; otherwise, his author- 
ity would have been brought into 
contempt, and his army dissolved. 
Already had whole detachments broken 
up and deserted, and whole companies 
refused to obey his orders. Intelli- 
gence that a treaty of peace had been 
signed at Ghent had been brought by 
Mr. Livingston, who arrived from the 
British squadron on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary; but the enemy had not sus- 
pended his hostile operations: the 
state of war still existed, with all its 
responsibilities, and an enemy’s army, 
still powerful in numbers and disci- 
pline, was at hand to take advantage 
of any circumstance which could pro- 
mise success in a renewal of the 
attack on New Orleans. To awe the 
restless, as well as the treacherous, 
and enforce obedience until danger dis- 
appeared, General Jackson ordered the 
arrest and trial of Louaillier for viola- 
tion of the Martial Law. His publi- 
cation was on the 3d March, and his 
arrest on the Sth. On the same day, 
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he applied through his counsel to 
Judge Hall for a writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus, which was ordered returnable the 
next day. At the Judge’s request, Mr. 
Morel, Louaillier’s counsel, informed 
General Jackson by letter of his order. 
The crisis had now arrived. The civil 
power was brought into direct conflict 
with the military, and the question 
was, whether General Jackson should 
take the necessary steps to vindicate 
his authority, or, forteiting the respect 
and losing the obedience of those he 
commanded, see his army disbanded, 
and the approaches to the city thrown 
open to the enemy. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he ordered the arrest 
of the Judge, and was promptly obeyed. 

No man can read this brief narrative 
without perceiving that the arrest of 
both Louaillier and the Judge were 
the logical and necessary results of 
Martial Law, and absolutely indispen- 
sable to maintain its authority. The 
publication of Louaillier, and the 
order of the Judge, were both in defi- 
ance of that law, and if acquiesced in 
or submitted to there was an end of 
the military authority. 

Up to this time no news of peace 
had been received, except that which 
came from the British squadron. Af- 
ter receiving that news, the British 
commanders had proceeded to take 
Fort Bowyer, and would they not more 
eagerly have seized upon New Or- 
leans, had they found the American 
General off his guard, or his army 
broken up? What a consummation 
this would have been for the fair- 
weather patriots who hid their heads 
when the thunders rolled, but when 
the lightnings appeared in the distance, 
filled the air with croakings of danger 
from the mighty mind which had 
shielded their country and themselves 
from the fury of the storm! At the 
moment of Judge Hall’s arrest, Gen- 
eral Jackson had every reason to be- 
lieve, that the British force wanted but 
the opportunity, notwithstanding the 
rumor of peace which had reached 
them, to repeat upon New Orleans the 
game they had played upon Fort Bow- 
yer. Admiral Cochrane had, indeed, 


the day after the surrender of the fort, 
addressed a letter to General Jackson, 
apprising him of this information, and 
congratulating him upon the event; 
but there was no suggestion in it tend- 
ing towards a suspension of hostilities. 
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A man of General Jackson’s vigilance, 
with the example of Fort Bowyer 
before him, would be very likely to 
construe such a letter into a probable 
stratagem to throw him off his guard. 
Every prudent man will say, that there 
was nothing, then known to General 
Jackson, which would justify relaxa- 
tion, and that the causes which re- 
quired the enforcement of Martial 
Law, though somewhat mitigated, 
still existed in commanding force. 

The first Americon news of peace 
reached New Orleans on the 6th of 
March, the day after Judge Hall’s 
arrest. An expressarrived from Wash- 
ington, With an open letter from the 
Posumaster-General, directed to the 
postmasters on the routes, instructing 
them to expedite his journey, inas- 
much as he was despatched to convey 
the tidings of peace ; but not aword of 
peace was there in the packet he delw- 
ered to General Jackson. <A blunder 
had been committed in the War De- 
partment, and instead of the news of 
General Jackson received 


peace, 
instructions to raise more troops! He 
was at a loss how to act. Thata 


treaty of peace had been concluded by 
the negotiators at Ghent, he had no 
doubt; but whether it had been or 
would be ratified, he had no means of 
knowing. ‘To assume that a state of 
peace existed, and abandon his means 
of defence without more definite infor- 
mation, or an admission to that effect 
from the British commander in his 
Vicinity, was palpably injudicious and 
unsafe. Afier deliberation, he deter- 
mined to discharge so much of the 
Louisiana militia as had been levied 
en masse, With orders to hold them- 
selves in readiness to return at a 
moment’s warning; to seek from the 
enemy a suspension of hostilities ; and 
in every other respect maintain his 
military position until he received full 
information in relation to the treaty, or 
a favorable reply from the British 
commander. One or both he had a 
right to expect within a single week. 
What more could he have done con- 
sistently with the high duties and 
responsibilities with which he was en- 
trusted? With what promptitude he 
sought, upon receiving the first reliable 
information of peace, to release his 
countrymen from the rigors of Martial 
Law, is shown by the following 
extract of his letter toGeneral Lambert, 
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written the very day the express ar- 
rived, viz. : 
** Head-Quarters, 
* March 6, 1815. 
«Sm: 

* T have just received intelligence from 
Washington, which leaves little doubt in 
my mind that the treaty signed at Ghent, 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, has been ratified by the Presi- 
dent and Senate of the United States; 
but by some unaccountable accident, a 
despatch on another subject has been 
substituted for the one intended to give 
me an official notice of this event. The 
one I have received, however, is accom- 
panied by an order from the postmaster- 
general, directing his deputies to for- 
ward the express carrying intelligence of 
the recent peace. Of this order I en- 
close acopy. And from other sources, 
to which I give credit, I learn that the 
same express brought official notice of 
the treaty to the Governor of Tennessee. 
I have deemed it a duty, without loss of 
time, to communicate the exact state of 
those circumstances, that you might de- 
termine whether they would not justify 
you in agreeing, by a cessation of all hos- 
tilities, to anticipate the happy return of 
peace between our two nations, which 
the first direct intelligence must bring to 
us in official form.” 


General Jackson’s motives for writ- 
ing the foregoing are clearly developed 
by the following extract of a letter to 
the Secretary of War, written: the 
same day, acknowledging the receipt 
of the packet brought by the express, 
viz. : 


« This letter was of date the 14th ult., 
and you may imagine my surprise after 
seeing it, to find in the packet nothing 
but the letter and enclosures above men- 
tioned. I still remain in uncertainty 
whether the exchange of ratifications has 
taken place, and am, therefore, at a loss 
how to dispose of the militia now under 
my command. It is my intention, how- 
ever, to discharge immediately those 
which have been called out en masse, and 
to retain the volunteers and drafted mi- 
litia until the expiration of their terms of 
service, which is near at hand, or until 
I receive certain intelligence that the 
treaty has been ratified. I lament, if 


this event has taken place, that the intel- 
ligence has not been officially communi- 
cated to me, as well on account of the 
inconvenience and hardship to the sol- 
diery, who must be longer detained, as of 
the expenses of the government.”’ 
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What more was it safe to do, until 
he had certain intelligence of the rati- 
fication of the treaty, or at least a 
reply from the British commander, as- 
senting to a suspension of hostilities ? 
Would any man so situated, and con- 
fident as General Jackson was, that a 
very few days would put an end to all 
uncertainty, have further changed the 
position he then occupied ? 

Days passed away, and no reply 
came from the British commander, nor 
was there any further intelligence from 
Washington. Judge Hall remained 
under guard up to the 11th March, 
when an order was issued directing him 
to be conveyed beyond the line of 
the sentinels—that is to say, beyond the 
camp—which was about four miles 
above the city, and there set at liberty, 
with orders not to return “until the 
ratification of the treaty was regularly 
announced, or the British shall have 
left the southern coast.” This order 
was executed on the 12th. 

On the 13th March, the much de- 
sired official intelligence of the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Peace was re- 
ceived in camp, by another express 
from Washington. The news was 
announced in the following general 
order, viz. : 


“ Head-Quarters, 7th Military District, 
‘* Adjutant-General’s Office. 

“The commanding General, with the 
most lively emotions of joy, and of grati- 
tude to Heaven, announces to the troops 
under his command, that a treaty of peace 
between the United States and Great 
Britain was ratified and exchanged at 
Washington, on the 17th February last. 

“In consequence whereof, he loses 
not an instant in revoking and annulling 
the general order issued on the 15th day 
of December last, proclaiming Martial 
Law, which is hereby revoked, annulled, 
and countermanded; and he orders all 
hostilities immediately to cease against 
the troops and subjects of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

* And in order that the general joy at- 
tending this event may extend to all man- 
ner of persons, the commanding General 
proclaims and orders a pardon for all 
military offences heretofore committed in 
this district, and orders that all persons in 
confinement, under such charges, be im- 
mediately discharged. 

(* By order,) 

«RopertT Bourcer, 
« Adjutant-General.” 

* New Orleans, March J3th, 1815. 
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Here was an end of Martial Law, 
and of all proceedings under it. On 
the same day, General Jackson com- 
municated the fact to the British com- 
mander, and on the next discharged 
his whole militia force. 

About a week afterwards, the Gen- 
eral received General Lambert’s 
reply, dated the 16th March, to his let- 
ter of the 6th, proposing a suspension 
of hostilities. What was that reply ? 
Not that the proposition was acceded 
to, but that Jas instructions would not 
allow him to enter into any written 
stipulation, or to give publicity offi- 
cially in any way to a cessation of 
hostilities, until he received the intelli- 
gence froman accredited person from 
the British government, of the treaty 
having been ratified and exchanged, 
authorizing him to carry it into execu- 
tron. 

We wish to fix the reader's atten- 
tion to a few leading facts herein 
established, viz. : 

The original necessity for enfore- 
ing Martial Law. 

The necessity of continuing it 
after the embarkation of the British 
army, until it was certain they did not 
intend to repeat their attacks upon 
New Orleans. 

That the British, when they took 
Fort Bowyer, had the same news of 
peace which General Jackson had 
when he arrested Judge Hall; and had 
more reason to confide in it, because 
with them it came from friends, but 
with him from enemies. 

4. That promptly on receiving the 
first reliable news of peace, General 
Jackson sought to obtain a suspension 
of hostilities inorder that he might, in 
anticipation of official intelligence, 
relieve the government from expense, 
the militia from an arduous service, 
and the citizens of New Orleans from 
the restraints of Martial Law. 

5. That hedid notsucceed in obtain- 
ing a suspension of hostilities, and that 
up to the 13th of March, 1815, a state 
of war actually existed in that region, 
as perfect as that in which was fought 
the battle of the 8th of January. 

After events had fully developed 
themselves, it was easy to perceive 
how General Jackson might have done 
otherwise than he did; but highly and 
greatly as the man was gifted, he was 
not gifted with prescience, nor with the 
power of knowing in New Orleans 
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what was passing at Washington. To 
appreciate his conduct, we must place 
ourselves in his position and throw out 
of view all that subsequent develop- 
ments have brought to our knowledge. 
Who is there that can confidently say, 
he could have done better, or so well ? 
If any one, let him vote to keep in the 
Treasury the Old Soldier’s money. 

Long as itis, we cannot close this part 
of our exposition without further no- 
tice of Judge Martin’s History, so 
called, on which Senator Conrad relies 
for his facts and opinions. No man 
can read so much of this book as re- 
lates to General Jackson, without per- 
ceiving that the heart of its author is 
imbued with a hatred which renders 
his head incapable of doing justice. 
Almost every page is stained with gall 
so palpably and deeply, as to drive 
truth from its lines and all faith from 
the mind of its reader, Of many 
points we select one only, to illustrate 
the fidelity of the history and the 
character of its author. 

After detailing the arrest of Louail- 
lier and Judge Hall, on the Sth of 
March, and the sending to the Clerk 
of the Court for the petition on which 
the Habeas Corpus was ordered, Mar- 
tin proceeds in these words : 


‘Tn the meantime, an express from the 
Department of War had arrived, with 
intelligence that the President of the 
United States had ratified the treaty, and an 
exchange of ratifications had taken place at 
Washington on the 17th of February, 
the preceding month. By an accident 
which was not accounted for, another 
packet had been put into the hands of the 
messenger, instead of the one containing 
the official information of the exchange of 
ratifications. But the man was bearer 
of an open letier from the postmaster to 
all his deputies on the road, to expedite 
him with the utmost celerity, as he carried 
information of the recent peace. He 
declared he had handed an official notice 
of this event to the Governor of the State 
of Tennessee.” 


Now, the assertion of this historian 
that this express was sent with “ of- 
Jicial information of the exchange of 
ratifications,” is totally unfounded. 
He neither bore nor reported any such 
intelligence. The despatch w hich was 
intended for him was in the followi ing 
words, viz. : 
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** Department of War, 
February 14th, 1815. 
‘¢ Sir: 

“It is with great satisfaction I in- 
form you that a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between the United States and 
Great Britain at Ghent, on the 24th day 
of December last. A copy of the treaty 
was received to-day by Mr. Carroll, has 
been examined by the President, and will, 
have no doubt, be ratified. 

“]T give you this information that hos- 
tilities may immediately cease between 
our troops and those of Great Britain. 

**T have the honor to be, sir, with great 
respect, your most obedient servant. 

“ Jas. Monroe. 


** Major-General ANDREW JACKSON.” 


The news sent was merely the facts, 
that a treaty had been signed and 
received at Washington; not that it 
had been ratified and exchanged, as our 
careful historian asserts. Is this an 
unintentional mistake ? Charity might 
think so but for another consideration : 
General Jackson, as we have seen, im- 
mediately communicated the news 
brought by the express of the 6th to 
the British commander, of which 
Judge Martin gives the following ac- 
count, viz.: 


“ One of his first acts on the sixth, was 
a communication to Lambert which La- 
tour has preserved. It is in the follow- 
ing words,” &c. 


After giving so much of the letteras 
detailed the facts connected with the 
express, he continues his extract as 
follows, viz. : 


* From other circumstances to which I 
give credit, I learn that the same express 
brought official notice of the ratification 
of the treaty to the Governor of Tennes- 
see, 


General Jackson’s Letter Book being 
within our reach, we examined it and 
found this passage recorded as follows, 
Viz. : 


* And from other sources to which I 
give credit, [learn that the same express 
brought official notice of the treaty to the 
Governor of Tennessee.” 


To see who is responsible for this 
alteration of an official letter, we re- 
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curred to Latour, where at pages 94 
and 95 of the Appendix, we find the 
letter in full. It is evidently copied 
from General Jackson’s Letter Book, 
and the foregoing passage corresponds 
with that book to the letter : 


MARTIN. 


“Prom other circum- 
stances to which | give 
| credit, I learn that the 
same express brought of 
| ficial notice of ihe ratifi- 

cation of the treaty to the 
} Governor of Tennessee.” 


LATOUR. | 


“And from other | 
sources to whichI give | 
credit, I learn that the 
same express brought 
Official notice of the 
treaty to the Governor 
of Tennessee.” 


The words “ of the ratification,” not 
being found in the original record nor 
in Latour’s copy, must have been inter- 
polated by Judge Martin, who hascom- 
mitted the double crime of falsifying 
the letter and making Latour responsi- 
ble for it! 

In the paragraph asserting this 
falsehood there is a further error which 
shows how little confidence is to be 
placed in this “ History.” It is, that 
the treaty was ratified on the 17th of 
February. The despatch which Mar- 
tin falsely says announced this event; 
was dated on the 14th, and that 
which really did announce it, was 
dated on the 16th, and began as fol- 
lows, viz. : 


“JT had the honor to inform you 
on the 4th inst., that Mr. Carroll had 
arrived with the treaty signed by the 
ministers of the United States and Great 
Britain at Ghent on the 24th of Decem- 
ber. I have now the satisfaction to an- 
nounce to you that this treaty has been 
ratified,” &c. 


Persisting in error to the last, Judge 
Martin records the events of the 13th 
of March, as follows, viz.: 


« At the dawn of light on Monday, the 
13th, an express reached head-quarters, 
with the despatch which had been acciden- 
tally misplaced, in the office of the Secre- 
tary of War, three weeks before,” &c. 


Now, that despatch did not reach 
General Jackson until the 17th of 
March, and the one brought by this 
express was the letter of the 16th, 
announcing the ratification of the 
treaty. 

Such is Judge Martin’s “ History” 
and Senator Conrad’s great authority. 
The most honest man may commit 
errors, and even commit so many as to 
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destroy all confidence in his state- 
ments. But how an honest man can 
alter and interpolate an official letter, 
at the same time professing to take it 
from another book in which it stands 
accurately recorded, remains for Judge 
Martin or his friend Senator Conrad to 
explain. The bearing of the false- 
hood and interpolation is, to impress it 
strongly on the mind of the reader, 
that this first express brought news of 
the ratification of the treaty, and that 
General Jackson, well apprised of the 
fact, still kept Judge Hall in confine- 
ment from the 6th to the 12th of 
March. 

Proceeding in the order laid down at 
the outset of this discussion, it remains 
for us to show that, 

3. “ THE ENFORCEMENT OF MartTIaL 
Law was LecaL.”—Among General 
Jackson’s papers having relation to 
Martial Law at New Orleans, we find 
the following endorsement: “ E. Liv- 
ingston’s Opinion as to Martial Law ;” 
the body of which is in Mr. Living- 
ston’s handwriting, viz. : 


“On the nature and effect of the pro- 
clamation of Martial Law by Major-Gen- 
eral Jackson, my opinion is, that such 
proclamation is unknown to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. 

“Ist. That it is to be justified only by 
the necessity of the case ; and that, there- 
fore, the General proclaims it at his risk 
and under his responsibility, both to the 
Government and to individuals, When 
the necessity is apparent, he will meet 
reward instead of punishment from his 
Government; and individual claims for 
damages must be appreciated by the same 
rule under the discretion of a jury. 
Should they, in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment, decide falsely against their 
officer, they have aright, which they have 
frequently exercised, of indemnifying him 
for the disinterested responsibility he has 
incurred. 

‘2d. That the effect of a proclamation 
of Martial Law, de facto, is to bring all 
persons who may happen to be within the 
district comprised in the proclamation 
under the purview of such law, and, 
therefore, all persons capable of defending 
the country, within the district, are 
subject to such law by virtue of the 
proclamation, and may be tried during its 
continuance by virtue thereof.” 


This opinion is without date; but it 
evidently preceded or soon followed 
the proclamation of Martial Law, Mr. 
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Livingston being at that time one of 
General Jackson’s Aids. By the views 
contained in this paper, the General 
appears to have been governed at the 
time ; and it was probably the fountain 
of the opinions expressed and acted on 
by him and his friends ever since. For 
the crudities of this paper its author 
should not be censured; for the cir- 
cumstances of the moment prevented 
that deliberate consideration which so 
new and complicated a question de- 
manded. 

We agree with Mr. Livingston, that 
the proclamation of Martial Law is 
“unknown to the Constitution and 
laws.” It cannot confer upon the 
General who makes it, any power 
whatsoever which he would not pos- 
sess without it. If intended to do so, 
it isan assumption of power which, as 
Mr. Livingston says, can “ be justified 
only by the necessity of the case.” 
But did General Jackson, at New 
Orleans, assert or exercise any substan- 
tial power under his proclamation 
which he did not possess without it ? 

Martial Law exists, in this country 
as in all others, wherever there is an 
army and acamp. It is not arbitrary, 
bnt, as in civil cases, is regulated by 
the Constitution and statute laws, by 
rules established by the Executive 
under authority of Congress, and by 
customs and usages which constitute a 
sort of Common Law of war. It 
marches with an army and encamps 
with it. It covers the ground on 
which the army treads, and pervades 
its camp, the limits of which are 
marked by its lines of sentinels. 
Although a state of war enlarges its 
scope, it exists in time of peace. 

Martial Law at New Orleans did 
not spring from General Jackson’s pro- 
clamation ; it went there with his army, 
and its jurisdiction was co-ertensive 
with his camp. 

The supremacy of the civil power 
over the military, is a republican 
axiom. But it does not follow that the 
supreme civil power cannot and does 
not make the military in some cases 
superior to inferior civil magistrates 
and tribunals. 

The civil power vested in the Presi- 
dent and Congress, has established 
by statute the rules and articles of 
war. Itis the same power exercised 
by the same agents which declares war, 
and by such declaration vests in the 
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commanders of armies all those powers 
derived from the customs and usages of 
war. 

What written law is there which 
authorizes the commander of an army 
or detachment to put out sentinels and 
piquets with orders to arrest, and, if 
need be, to shoot any person, friend or 
foe, who attempts to pass without 
giving the countersign? Here is a 
power of life and death exercised by 
every commander ; and yet no trace of 
it can be found in the acts of Congress, 
or even in any rules prescribed by the 
President or Secretary of War. What 
written law is there which authorizes 
a military commander on his march in 
time of war, to encamp on the farm of 
a citizen, pull down his fence, and 
occupy his sori ? No such author- 
ity is conferred by Congress, and yet 
it isconstantly exercised. What writ- 
ten law is there which authorizes the 
commander of the garrison in a be- 
sieged city, to destroy any buildings, 
the property of private citizens, which 
may intercept his own fire, or protect 
the enemy in his advances? Yet this 
‘oles is constantly exercised, not only 
»y the commanders of garrisons, but 
by besiegers and by armies operating 
against an enemy in the open field. 
What written law is there authorizing 
a military commander to impress 
teams and their drivers, and even seize 
provisions and supplies for his army, 
when necessary to his movements and 
operations? Yet the exercise of this 
power is frequent, and sometimes abso- 
lutely necessary in time of war. 

Innumerable are the acts which the 
commander of an army may rightfully 
perform, especially in time of war, 
without responsibility to any subordi- 
nate branch of the civil power. Can 
a judge, by Hadbeas Corpus or any 
other process, arrest the sentinel at his 
post? Would it not be this sentinel’s 
duty to shoot down the marshal, the 
sheriff, the constable, or any other 
officer, even the judge himself, who 
should attempt to seize him? Could 
any Officer of the law pass the sentinel 
into the camp for the purpose of 
atresting any one therein, without per- 
mission of the commanding officer ? 
If he attempted to do so, without 
giving the countersign, would it not 
be the sentinel’s duty to arrest him, or, 
if absolutely necessary, to shoct him 
down upon the spot? Is there any- 
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thing in the laws of the country which 
would make such an act murder? 

When, in the presence of an enemy, 
the commander takes possession of a 
farm house and makes it his head- 
quarters without the consent of the 
owner, is there any law which will 
punish him for trespass? There is 
another farm house which obstructs his 
shot, and protects the enemy, and by 
his order it is burnt—will the law 
hold him responsible for damages? 
His sentinels stop the farmer and his 
family, occupants of a farm house 
within the line of sentinels, from pass- 
ing and repassing, even on his own 
farm, lest intelligence might be con- 
veyed to the enemy. Could the farmer 
maintain an action of trespass or false 
imprisonment against either the senti- 
nel or the General? Would it make 
any difference, were the occupants of 
the house a lawyer, a judge, or even 
the governor of a State ¢ 

The principle that the civil magis- 
trate cannot penetrate a military camp 
for the purpose of making an arrest, is 
recognized by the rules and articles of 
war prescribed by Congress. Those 
articles require all commanding officers, 
“upon application duly made by or in 
behalf of the party or parties injured, 
to use their utmost endeavors to deliver 
over such accused person or persons,” 
being “any commissioned officer or 
soldier,” who shall be accused of a 
capital crime, or of having used vio- 
lence, or committed any offence against 
the persons or property of any citizen 
of the United States;” and also “to 
be aiding and assisting to the officers 
of justice in apprehending and securing 
the person or persons so accused, in 
order to bring him or them to trial.” 
The penalty for wilfully neglectiag or 
refusing, is cashiering. 

Can any civil officer drag the soldier 
from his ranks in the midst of battle, or 
arrest the General in command? Isit 
in the power of the judge, or any other 
civil magistrate, thus, or in any other 
way, to do the work of the enemy and 
lay the country at his feet? There is 
no such supremacy of the civil power; 
there is no such subordination of the 
military. 

When Congress declared war in 
1812, they by that act invested the 
military commanders with all the au- 
thority derived from the common law 
of war as well as statute law, and the 
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regulations founded thereon. General 
Jackson, like the rest, was vested, in 
certain contingencies, with the power 
of life and death; with power to seize 
property or to destroy it, to establish a 
camp and prevent all persons from 
entering or departing from it under any 
pretences whatever. With all these 

wers he marched to New Orleans. 

he object of the enemy was to take 
the city; his duty was to defend it. 
He made it his head-quarters, and 
stretched his line of sentinels around it. 
The city and its immediate environs 
became fis camp. By the laws of war 
he had a right to order his sentinels to 
arrest, or, if need be, to shoot down, 
any person,—judge, governor, legis- 
lator, city magistrate, or private citizen, 
who should attempt to pass his lines 
without giving the countersign. He 
had a right to prescribe rules for pre- 
serving order in his camp, to establish 
patrols to enforce them, to arrest any 
citizen violating them, to confine him 
or send him beyond his lines. All the 
citizens of New Orleans were in the 
condition of the occupants of a farm 
house which might be included within 
an encampment in the vicinity of an 
enemy. The Commanding General 
had a right to let them go beyond his 
lines or require them to remain within; 
to let them remain within or to send 
them out; to let them go at large or 
restrain them, as he might find neces- 
sary or most conducive to the defence 
of thecity. He might, as he did, for 
the same purpose, seize and use, or 
destroy the property of the citizen ; and 
yet he violated no law. 

“ Silent leges inter arma” is as true 
now as it was in the days of conquer- 
ing Rome. There are occasions when 
the military power knows no superior 
among the inferior magistrates of the 
country. The law itself, for such 
emergencies, places it above the local 
civil magistracy, which is sient at its 
command. Itcould not punish General 
Jackson for destroying the buildings on 
Chalmette’s plantation lying between 
his lines and those of the enemy ; it could 
not hold him responsible for the damage 
done to McCarty’s house, which he 
occupied as his head quarters; it could 
not rightfully amerce him for restraints 
imposed on those who chose to remain 
within his camp. There his power 
was, for the occasion, lawfully su- 
preme; while that occasion lasted, 
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civil authority existed in his camp only 
by sufferance. Is not this true 
principle and sound Jaw? Is it not 
true that New Orleans was a military 
camp? Is it not lawful for a General 
to establish a police for his camp, in- 
compatible with the entire liberty of 
the citizen, and for the time subversive 
of the civil power, or at Jeast suspend- 
ing its ordinary exercises? Was not 
the mind of Mr. Livingston, and has 
not the public mind since, been led 
away from the true ground by the fact, 
that on this occasion a city, with all 
its people and magistracy—the capital 
of a State, with its governor, legisla- 
ture, and judges, together with the 
Federal judges and other civil officers— 
were embraced in the camp, and came 
within the jurisdiction of its police? 
Yet, in principle and in law, what is a 
city more than a farm house? What 
are governors, legislators, judges, and 
magistrates, more than the humble 
farmer and his family? Our argu- 
ment assumes that New Orleans was 
a military camp, and as such might be 
lawfully subjected to such police as the 
defence of the country and the safety 
and discipline of the army, in the 
opinion of the Commanding General, 
urgently required. To establish and 
enforce it, required no declaration of 
Martial Law, that being already the /aw 
of the camp, and consequently the law 
of the city. Every person therein was, 
epso facto, the subject of such law, and 
the powers of all civil magistrates in- 
compatible with it were suspended. 
The Commanding Officer, as_ the 
administrator of Martial Law, could 
compel any individuals, or the whole 
population, to remain within his lines 
or retire beyond them; could require 
them to retire from the streets within 
certain hours ; could prevent their cor- 
respondence with all the world beyond 
the lines, and prohibit all acts within 
them tending to produce want, discon- 
tent, or mutiny, orin any way weaken 
the military arm. Nay, he could 
seize or destroy their property, as the 
emergencies of the service might 
require, compel them to render personal 
services, and restrain the refractory or 
treacherous by placing them in con- 
finement. Is it not so? Has nota 
General all these powers over his camp, 
whether it be in the open field in the 
presence of the enemy, ina beleaguered 
entrenchment, or in a besieged city ? 
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If this view of the subject be correct, 
General Jackson’s declaration of Mar- 
tial Law should be considered merely 
in the character of a notice of hus 
intention to exercise the powers vested 
in him by the laws of war. It gave 
him no new powers, nor did it impose 
on the citizen any additional obliga- 
tions. 

Did General Jackson actually exer- 
cise any powers, by virtue of this 
declaration, which he was not author- 
ized to exercise by the recognized laws 
of war? 

Let us look at that series of acts 
which ended in the arrest of Judge 
Hall, and gave occasion for the impo- 
sition of the fine in question. 

Many Frenchmen born, for the pur- 
pose of securing exemption from mili- 
tary duty, procured certificates from 
the French Consul, declaring them to 
be subjects of the King of France. 
These certificates were given in the 
midst of the General’s camp, and tend- 
ed to weaken his means of defence, by 
taking effective soldiers from his ranks, 
and producing dissatisfaction and a 
spirit of mutiny among those who re- 
mained. Might not the General, in 
strict conformity with military law, 
have placed both the Consul and his 
protegés in confinement? He adopt- 
ed the milder expedient of ordering 
them out of his camp. 

Then came the publication of Lou- 
aillier, harshly censuring this order as 
an act of tyranny, and openly advising 
disobedience. This publication, be it 
remembered, was made in the midst of 
the camp. Its direct and manifest ob- 
ject was to bring the military authority 
into contempt. 

The arrest of the author was, in our 
view of the General’s lawful authority 
over his camp, not only a matter of 
right, but of indispensable duty. In- 
stead of violating the constitution and 
laws of his country, he but performed 
the solemn obligation of executing 
them by preserving the just authority 
of its military commanders over its 
armies and their encampments, 

Yet it was for this act that Judge 
Hall, himself at that moment the sub- 
ject of military law, and abiding in the 
midst of the camp, issued his writ of 
Habeas Corpus. This was making 
himself the accomplice of Louaillier in 
stirring up discontent and mutin 
the camp; the same en whic 
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required the arrest of the one, demand- 
ed with a louder voice the restraint of 
the other. The Judge was kept un- 
der guard a few days, and then sent 
out of the camp, and set at liberty, 

The subsequent trial of Louailliee - 
a Court Martial, has nothing to do wit 
the legality of the arrest erther of that 
individual or the Judge. To that step 
General Jackson was no doubt led by 
the last clause in Mr. Livingston’s 
opinion above quoted, which seems to 
consider the declaration of Martial 
Law the source of the power he exer- 
cised. In the law itself, we find: no- 
thing to justify any step not necessary 
to put a stop to the mischief; and we 
are inclined to think the Court Martial 
right in the decision that they had no 
jurisdiction in the case. 

The power of the General, under 
Martial Law, seems to be altogether 

reventive, except in cases where the 
aw itself provides for punishment. In 
this case, 1t seems to us, that the pre- 
ventive power can only be exercised by 
keeping the mischief-maker in confine- 
ment, or sending him beyond the limits 
of the camp. In effect, this was the 
result in the case of Louaillier, and 
nothing beyond it was attempted in 
the case of Judge Hall. 

These facts and reasons lead us to 
the conclusion, that in ordering French 
aliens and the French Consul beyond 
the limits of his camp, in arresting and 
confining Louaillier for an open attempt 
within his camp to produce discontent 
and disobedience, and in confining and 
sending out of his camp Judge Hall for 
attempting to sustain Louaillier, Gen- 
eral Jackson trampled on no constitu- 
tion, and violated no law ; but, on the 
contrary, faithfully executed the pow- 
ers vested in him by the constitution 
and laws as a military commander, for 
the preservation of order in his camp, 
the safety of his army, and the defence 
of his country. 

If, in any case, he transcended that 
authority, it was not in those acts for 
which he was fined. 

We come now to the last head, viz. : 

4, THE IMPOSITION OF THE FINE BY 
Jupce Ha WAS ILLEGAL. 

Those who assent to the conclusion 
that the acts of General Jackson were 
legal, need no farther argument to 
satisfy them that the fine, so far as 
founded on those acts, was illegal. If 
h by law the military power is raised 
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above the subordinate civil magistrate 
in any case, it follows that in such 
case the Judge who attempts to put 
down that power under color of his 
civil authority, is himself the violator 
of the laws, and deserves the punish- 
ment he would inflict. 

But there is another view of this 
subject more general, and perhaps not 
less important. It is in the assump- 
tion of power by the Judge to deter- 
mine what constituted a contempt, 
and to punish it at his discretion. 
This is the legislative, judicial, and 
executive power united, which con- 
stitutes a perfect despotism. In this 
case it was the worse, because it was 
a case in which the Judge’s own honor 
and reputation were deeply concerned. 
He undertook to create the offence and 
prescribe the penalty; to inquire into 
the facts and find the verdict ; to pro- 
nounce the sentence and cause it to be 
enforced ; and all this in vindication 
of his own wounded feelings and of- 
fended dignity! There is not a word 
in the constitution and laws of the 
country vesting such a power in a 
Judge. It was never vindicated, ex- 
cept on the ground of necessity. Shall 
necessity justify the assumption of un- 
granted power by every judicial tribu- 
nal in the country, and shall not a 
stronger necessity justify a military 
commander in exercising similar pow- 
ers to preserve the country from con- 
quest, and those very tribunals from 
destruction ? But General Jackson did 
not exercise s:milar powers. He as- 
sumed no power to try and condemn 
those whom he had arrested. Martial 
Law had its courts ; and this very Lou- 
aillier, whose arrest caused the inter- 
ference of Judge Hall, was not tried and 
punished by General Jackson, but was 
tried and acquitted by a Court Martial. 
Which is most fearful, Martial Law 
administered by a Court Martial, or 
Judicial Law where the court, often as 
in this case, composed of one man, 
makes the rule, judges of its infraction, 
and inflicts the punishment? The 
General is but the executor of a written 
code, under the decisions of an inde- 
endent court; the Judge has no rule 
ut his will, and assumes to himself 
the power of the Turkish Sultan. 

That the exercise of this terrible 

wer was so long tolerated by the 
Pinited States, can be accounted for 
only from the fact that in practice 


it has been confined to a few cases. 
Some years ago, Judge Peck, of Mis- 
souri, was impeached before the 
United States’ Senate, and came near 
being removed from office, for proceed- 
ings analogous to those of Judge Hall 
at New Orleans. The facts and prin- 
ciples there brought under considera- 
tion, induced Congress immediately 
thereafter to pass a declaratory act, 
defining the law of contempt in the 
following words, viz. : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
power of the several courts of the United 
States to issue attachments, and inflict 
summary punishment for contempts of 
court, shall not be construedto extend 
lo any cases except the misbehavior of 
any person or persons in the presence of 
the said courts, or so near thereto as to 
obstruct the administration of justice; 
the misbehavior of any of the officers of 
the said courts in their official transac- 
tions ; and the disobedience or resistance, 
by any officer of the said courts, party, 
juror, witness, or any other person or per- 
sons, to any lawful writ, process, order, 
rule, decree, or command of the said 
courts.” 


This act did not alter the law, but 
simply declared what it was. Applied 
to the facts of General Jackson’s case, 
it declares that Judge Hall’s proceed- 
ings were in violation of the law. 

Imprisoning a Jud ge is not by this act, 
acontempt of court ; nor is wresting 
an original order from the hands of the 
clerk; and as for disregarding a writ 
of Habeas Corpus, it was not served 
upon him until the time for its return 
had passed. Besides, the writ was not 
a “ mf writ,” a Judge having no 
rightful power to set up the judicial 
against the military power in the midst 
of a camp. We have, then, not only 
the absence of all delegation of power 
to Judge Hall, authorizing him to im- 
pose the fine on the grounds stated, but 
also. the express declaration of Con- 
gress that he did not possess it. Need 
we go further to prove that the impo- 
sition of this fine was illegal? Is it 
not enough, that there was not only no 
legal authority, but that Congress has 
declared, after solemn consideration, 
that no such power was ever vested in 
a Judge or a court under such circum- 
stances? If the Judge’s arrest was 
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illegal, he had the same remedy as 
any other citizen. Instead of assum- 
ing to punish the act himself, he should 
have brought an action, and submitted 
his case to a disinterested court and 
jury. If wresting an order from the 
Clerk was illegal, there was a remedy 
for the recovery of the paper, other- 
wise than by process for contempt. 

In reference to this paper, it is due 
to General Jackson that the facts should 
be understood. Louaillier was arrested 
on the 5th March. He obtained an 
order for a writ of Habeas Corpus on 
the same day. General Jackson was 
informed of the order immediately af- 
ter it was made, and forthwith issued 
his order for the arrest of the Judge, 
which was promptly executed. On 
the same evening he was informed 
that the date of the Judge’s order had 
been altered to the 6th March, where- 
by the record of the court would be 
made to show that the order for the 
Habeas Corpus was not made until 
the day after the Judge’s arrest. To 
satisfy his own mind he sent for the 
paper; it was brought and put into 
iis hands by the Clerk of the court. 
That paper is now before us. It is a 
petition fora Habeas Corpus addressed 
to Judge Hall by P. L. Morel, as coun- 
sel for Louaillier, sworn to by Morel, 
and on the back is Judge Hall’s order. 
On looking at them, no man can doubt 
that both the affidavit and order were 
originally dated March 5th, and that 
the figure 6 was afterwards written 
over the 5 in another hand, and with 
blacker ink. With this paper is a let- 
ter from Morel to General Jackson 
dated the 5th, written in the same 
hand, and evidently with the same ink, 
and there is other evidence that the 
original dates of the petition and order 
were the 5th March. 

General Jackson, seeing that the 
record of the court was likely to be 
made false, with the effect, if not the 
design, to show that he had arrested 
Judge Hall for acts which had not yet 
been performed, deemed it essential to 
his own safety, to keep this paper in 
his possession. This he did, furnish- 
ing a certified copy, and the record 
was made to speak the truth. 

Was he not right? No just man 
will answer nay. But if he were not 
right, was a process for contempt the 
proper remedy? The proof was, not 
that he wrested this paper from the 
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hands of the Clerk, but that the Clerk, 
on his sending for it, voluntarily earried 
it and put it into the General’s hands. 
Thus far, most certainly, no punishable 
offence was committed, If any wrong 
was done, it was in the detention of 
the paper. Does the law provide no 
remedy for this short of the assump- 
tion of despotic power by the Judge? 
Judge Hall’s conduct in this case was 
the more extraordinary, because he did 
not deem it his duty to demand or 
exact a restoration of the paper. He 
admitted that no harm had been done, 
by quietly leaving the original paper 
in the hands of the General. It was 
no part of his decision that the paper 
should be restored, but he contented 
himself with imposing a fine for taking 
it. Ought he not, upon the principles 
assumed by him, to have required a 
return of the paper under pain of 
further fine and imprisonment 4 

In view of these facts and principles, 
we do not hesitate to say, that so far 
as relates to this point, the fine was 
illegal; first, because there was no 
illegal taking of the paper; secondly, 
because there was another remedy for 
its detention if proved to be wrongful ; 
and thirdly, because the judges havene- 
ver possessed constitutional or legal au- 
thority to punish either the peaceful 
taking or detention of such a paper by 
process for contempt, as was virtually 
decided by Congress in the case of 
Judge Peck. 

We might enlarge upon the ille- 
gality of Judge Hall’s proceedings ; 
but it is not necessary. To us it 
seems incontrovertibly clear, that the 
act of the Judge in imposing the fine 
was unconstitutional and flagrantly 
illegal. If so, how can Congress jus- 
tify themselves to the country or the 
world, for longer keeping in the Trea- 
sury the money thus wrongfully ex- 
torted from one of their fellow-citizens ? 

We have materials for a more ex- 
tended exposition of the conduct of 
Judge Hall ; but deeming it unnecessary 
at presentas ameans of doing justice to 
General Jackson, we refrain from the 
ungrateful task. A few more words 
relating to the conduct of General 
Jackson personally, shall conclude this 
paper, which has already transcended 
the limits within which we had hoped 
to confine it. It will probably reach 
the hands of most of the readers of the 
Democratic Review, on or before the 
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‘8th of January—a day on which we 
best prefer that it should be read—a day 
on which we trust it will not be found 
tedious, whatever might be our success 
in interesting the reader’s attention on 
any other. 
as General Jackson, at the time 
of these proceedings, or has he been 
since, guilty of any misconduct which 
can weigh against his just claim upon 
the country for relief and remunera- 
tion? Even Mr. Conrad pays him a 
tribute of admiration for his ready 
submission to the judicial authority 
represented in the person of Judge 
Hall. It is a tribute which no man 
can in his own heart withhold, when 
he reflects that the General felt these 
aproare as a wanton outrage on 
is property and reputation. Totally 
differing from Mr. Conrad as to the 
merits of Judge Hall, we yet look upon 
the concluding scene of these proceed- 
ings in his court, as one of the most 
morally sublime spectacles ever de- 
scribed by the pen of history. 

Here came the General in obedience 
to the summons of the Court, flushed 
with victory, surrounded by devoted 
friends and admiring thousands, who 
looked upon the conduct of the Judge 
as ungrateful, tyrannical, and cruel. 
Excited to the utmost, they needed but 
an encouraging: word, gesture, or look, 
to take justice into their own hands, 
and punish the magistrate who, actuat- 
ed as they believed’ by personal con- 
siderations, was about to inflict an 
outrageous wrong on one whose only 
erime was the most disinterested devo- 
tion to theservice of his country. 

There sat the Judge trembling with 
terror at the excitement which pre- 
vailed around him, and, upon an open 
outbreak of applause bestowed upon 
the conquering hero on his approach, 
announcing his purpose to adjourn the 
Court under plea of personal insecurity. 
Instantly, at a word from the venerated 
Chief, the murmuring crowd was 
hushed to silence ; and turning to the 
Judge, he then said, “ Go on—the arm 
which has protected the city from 
invasion, will protect this Court in the 
discharge of what it conceives to be its 
duty, or perish in the attempt.” Thus 
sutinated, the Judge announced his 
decision to be a fine of one thou- 
sand dollars. It was paid on the spot. 

On retiring from the court house, 
the General was most unwillingly 
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lifted into a carriage and drawn by men 
to his lodgings amidst the most en- 
thusiastic shouts; and there, having 
begged the attention of the crowd, he 
baatened them, if they had any regard 
for him, to refrain from every act of 
insult or outrage upon the judicial 
authorities, assuring them of his firm 
reliance on his government and coun- 
try for redress of the wrong he had 
just suffered at their hands. To the 
noble course of this great man on that 
trying occasion, was Judge Hall in- 
debted for his personal safety; and to 
that course is our country indebted for 
a page of its history more brilliant 
than the record of the preceding mili- 
tary achievements. 

To parry the blow as far as was in 
their power, the ladies of New Orleans, 
by a subscription limited to a dollar 
each, immediately raised the amount, 
and tendered it to their protector. He 
accepted the sum thus nobly offered, 
not for himself, nor as a reimbursement 
of the unjust fine, but for the widows 
and orphans who had been made such 
in the defence of the city, among whom 
it was accordingly distributed. 

Is there anything in all this which 
should make our Members of Congress 
tenacious to retain in the Treasury, the 
money thus wrongfully exacted ¢ 

And what in this respect has been 
the conduct of the General since ? Has 
he availed himself of a popularity and 
power over the eee mind exceeded 
only by thoseof Washington, to secure 
personal advantages to himself, or even 
obtain a return of the money unright- 
eously exacted? Instead of harassing 
Congress with appeals to do him just- 
ice, he did not while in power, we 
verily believe, breathe a wish to his 
most confidential friends. Though sur- 
rounded since his retirement by pecu- 
niary difficulties most painful to one 
who has ever considered his honor 
involved in fidelity to every promise, 
his course was the,same, until some of 
his grateful countrymen bethought 
themselves that one more act of justice 
was due to their great benefactor, and 
spontaneously appealed to their repre- 
sentatives to render it. 

In this delicate and proud reserve as 
to all that was personal when he had 
unparalleled power and influence, is 
there anything which should prevent 
Congress from doing justice at this late 
day, and atoning for the only remaining 
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act which the dying patriot feels as a 
wrong inflicted upon him by the au- 
thorities of his beloved country ? 
Whatever others may think, with us 
the desire that this old man shall die 
with the consciousness that in every 
thing, the most minute, as well as the 
most important, his country has done 
him complete justice, would constitute 
a consideration decisive on any question 
of doubt. 

To the Members of Congress, of what- 
ever party, we say, let not this good and 
great man die with a feeling that his 
country has been in the least unjust 
or ungrateful to him. No man can at 
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this day doubt his perfect devotion to 
her institutions in the acts complained 
of, and all his important public acts 
since, however mistaken in his objects 
or his means. What beyond pure mo- 
tivesand entire devotion to her interests 
and glory, can a country ask of its 
public servants? The time has not 
come when man is infallible; and when 
error of opinion comes to be punished 
as crime, no honest man will accept 
stations of high trust and heavy res- 
ponsibility, or in them dare to act 
up to the level of the critical occa- 
sions when countries are to be saved or 
lost. 


MINISTERING ANGELS. 


BY EMILY E. CHUBBUCK. 


Morner, has the dove that nestled 
Lovingly upon thy breast, 
Folded up its little pinion, 
And in darkness gone to rest ? 
Nay, the grave is dark and dreary, 
But the lost one is not there; 
Hear’st thou not its gentle whisper, 
Floating on the ambient air ? 
It is near thee, gentle mother, 
Near thee at the evening hour; 
Its soft kiss*is in the zephyr, 
It looks up from every flower. 
And when, Night’s dark shadows fleeing, 
Low thou bendest thee in prayer, 
And thy heart feels nearest heaven, 
Then thy angel babe is there. 


Maiden, has thy noble brother, 

On whose manly form thine eye 
Lov’d full oft in pride to linger, 

On whose heart thou could’st rely, 


Though all other hearts deceived thee, 
All proved hollow, earth grew drear ; 
W hose protection, ever o’er thee, 
Hid thee from the cold world’s sneer,— 
Has he left thee here to struggle, 
All unaided on thy way ? 
Nay, he still can guide and guard thee, 
Still thy faltering steps can stay : 
Still when danger Lorene o’er thee, 


He than danger is more near ; 
When in grief thou’st none to pity, 
He, the sainted, marks each tear. 
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Lover, is the light extinguished, 

Of the gem that in thy heart 
Hidden deeply, to thy being 

All its sunshine could impart ? 
Look above! ’tis burning brighter 

Than the very stars in heaven; 
And to light thy dangerous pathway, 
Y All its new-found glory’s given. 

i With the sons of earth commingling, 
i Thou the lov’d one mayst forget, 
Hh Bright eyes flashing, tresses waving, 

| 





May have power to win thee yet; 
But e’en then that guardian spirit 
Oft will whisper in thine ear, 

Hh And in silence, and at midnight, 
Thou wilt know she hovers near. 


a Orphan, thou most sorely stricken 
Hy _ Of the mourners thronging earth, 
j Clouds half veil thy brightest sunshine, 


mt” 
it Sadness mingles with thy mirth. 
Wet Yet, altho’ that gentle bosom, 
Hil Which has en oft thy head, 
i Now is cold, thy mother’s spirit 
ny Cannot rest among the dead. 
ri Sull her watchful eye is o’er thee, 
1H Through the day, and still at night, 
‘i Hers the eye that guards thy slumber, 
r Making thy young dreams so bright. 
i O! the friends, the friends we've cherish’d, 
fl 


How we weep to see them die— 
Wii All unthinking they’re the angels 

, i That will guide us to the sky! 
Utica, N.Y. 


4 SONNET. 
To Martin Van Buren. 


Fatten? No, thouartnot! Rather would I share 
Thy consciousness of truth, unshrinking trust 
That right shall yet be might, and from the dust 

The poor man’s honest cause arise, than wear 

The venal honors that the proud prepare 
For those who serve their craft and gainful lust. 
Thou dost retire, like him of old, the Just, 

For crime of too much worth, and thou shalt bear 
Home to thy quiet farm no self-disgust ; 

Each patriot heart shall keep thee in its prayer, 

: Believing that the People e’en in wrong 

4 Are honest still, and nobly shall declare 

Their sense of error, hailing thee ere long 

More glorious from the shade, and from defeat more strong. 


ie Written, Philadelphia, G. 
i March 4, 1841. 
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NEUROLOGY. 


In surveying the history of discover- 
ies in natural science, one of the most 
peculiar facts that strike the view is 
the circumstance that for years, aye 
and even ages, preceding the develop- 
ment of some important principle, 
many of the leading phenomena had 
been repeatedly observed; and when 
the grand conclusion deduced from 
these phenomena was once announced 
to the world, the result excited less 
astonishment than the circumstance of 
its having been so long unperceived. 
Men of the most exalted genius would 
seem often to stumble over these facts, 
and even not unfrequently to pick them 
up and handle them, and still fail to 
discover their most obVious bearing. 
Hence it has always occurred that at- 
tempts have been made to rob the dis- 
coverer of his honors, however well 
merited, on the ground thatertain of 
the essential facts had been ‘previously 
well known. Thus has it been with 
the kindred subject of Phrenology, 
whose enemies, failing in the effort to 
subvert its principles, endeavored to 
show that what was true in it was not 
new, and what was new was not true. 
And in illustration of the circumstance 
just adverted to, that the tendency of 
natural phenomena is often by no 
means appreciated even by the most 
acute observers, it may be mentioned 
that Gall himself once struck acci- 
dentally upon one of the most impor- 
tant facts of “ Neurology” without 
discovering the general law to which 
it most obviously pointed. The same 
remark is applicable to the experi- 
ments without number performed 
during the last fifty years in France, 
Germany, England, and the United 
States, upon subjects put into the 
somnambulic state by means of the 
Mesmeric process. 

The earliest knowledge that we 
have of these discoveries in “ Neurolo- 
gy ” on the part of Dr. Buchanan, is, 
that in April, 1841, he was giving 
public lectures and experiments on the 
subject at Little Rock, Arkansas. We 
are the more particular in referring to 
this date, as an attempt has been made 
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in the city of New York to establish a 
priority of claim, based upon experi- 
ments made in the latter part of the 
same year. But by this time the 
announcement of Dr. Buchanan’s dis- 
coveries had spread by means of the 
journals of the day, over the whole 
extent of our wide domain. ‘“ These 
experiments,” in the words of their 
author, “occupied the whole ground 
of Phrenology ; more than doubled the 
number of distinct organs; and estab- 
lished propositions in physiology and 
therapeutics, of much more import- 
ance than the Phrenological doctrines 
which had been thus established.” 
Instead of hastening to our Atlantic 
cities, in the reasonable hope that here 
a discovery of such magnitude would 
be more speedily and fully appreciated, 
Dr. Buchanan remained in the far 
West, quietly prosecuting his investi- 
gations to the end of perfecting his 
system of Neurology. So faras regards 
cerebral excitability, he could not but 
be aware that others would, by this 
process, attract the public mind, and 
that it would be caught up even for 
popular exhibitions; but justly con- 
sidering this as entirely subordinate to 
the science he aimed to establish by 
this means, he directed his efforts solely 
to the accomplishment of the scientific 
end in view. 

As these discoveries embrace, in 
their wide range, not only the mental 
physiology of the brain, constituting 
Phrenology, but also the physiology of 
every corporeal organ as dependent 
upon special portions of the cerebral 
mass, it follows that it was necessary 
to substitute a new term. Were the 
functions of the brain exclasively men- 
tal, the term Phrenology would be 
sufficiently comprehensive ; but as its 
control over the corporeal functions is 
not less decided and important, the 
term Neurology, or science of the ner 
vous substance, has been judiciously 
selected as expressive of all the phe 


nomena comprised within its wide 
limits. These two classes of functions, 
Dr. Buchanan distinguishes by the 
terms psychological and physiological, 
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which are, indeed, quite expressive in 
their more popular acceptation ; but, 
as the phenomena of the mind, in our 
present existence, can be manifested 
only through cerebral structure, we 
cannot see that this class of functions 
is less physiological than the other. 
This double function of the brain, as 
demonstrated by Dr. Buchanan, we 
consider as its mental and corporeal 
physiology. 

To Dr. Buchanan is due the distin- 
guished honor of being the first indi- 
vidual to excite the organs of the brain 
by agencies applied externally directly 
over them, before which the discoveries 
of Gall, Spurzheim, or Sir Charles 
Bell—men who have been justly 
regarded as benefactors of their race— 
dwindle into comparative insignifi- 
eance. This important discovery has 
given us a key to man’s nature, moral, 
intellectual, and physical ; for, by this 
means, in “ impressible ” subjects, have 
become discoverable the various cere- 
bral organs which are not only connect- 
ed with the phenomena of thought 
and feeling, but control the corporeal 
functions. As man is pervaded by the 
imponderable and invisible fluids, 
which radiate from him uanceasingly, 
suchas the electric, galvanic, magnetic, 
and (according to Dr. Buchanan) “ neu- 
rauric,” the Jaws of these he would 
seem also to have demonstrated. He 
has likewise clearly established the 
general truths of phrenology, corrected 
many errors of detail, and developed 
the subject with such a degree of 
minuteness that it now may be said to 
resemble the full-grown adult as com- 
pared with the child. 

“ Neurology,” says Dr. Buchanan, 
“while it incorporates the entire mass 
of Physiology with Phrenology, makes 
a revolution in the latter science. 
Although the greater portions of the 
organs discovered by Gall and Spurz- 
heim, have been, in the main, correctly 
described, yet experiment has proved 
about one-third of the number to have 
been incorrectly understood. Nor does 
the catalogue of Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, or Vimont, embrace a sufficient 
number of functions to explain the 
diversified phenomena of human char- 
acter. . . . The number of inde- 
pendent functions which may thus be 
demonstrated by experiment with an 
adequately susceptible person, amounts 
to one hundred and sixty-six; but, for 


convenience of instruction, I demon- 
strate usually not more than one hun- 
dred. With a subject of large brain, 
well cultivated mind, and high suscep- 
tibility, I have no doubt that even as 
many as two hundred might be shown 
distinctly.” 

The agent employed most generally 
by Dr. Buchanan to excite the various 
functions of the nervous system, is the 
same as that used in the eae 
termed Mesmerism or Animal Magne- 
tism, viz., the aura of the nervous sys- 
tem, which is radiated and conducted 
freely from the human hand. Instead, 
however, of putting the subject first 
into the Mesmeric somnambulic con- 
dition, which renders the phenomena 
that follow highly deceptive and inac- 
curate, Dr. Buchanan operates upon 
his subject in the waking state, free 
from the mental delusions which may 
be supposed to pertain to somnambu- 
lism. This impressible class, which 
is a very limited one, may not only 
have a portion of the brain so energeti- 
cally stimulated, by the touch of 
another, as to manifest its particular 
function predominantly ; but the indi- 
vidual becomes equally excited when 
he places his fingers on the cranial 
regions of the cerebral organs of 
another person. 

These characteristic and leading 
principles of Dr. Buchanan’s system 
are here adverted to merely in a gen- 
eral way, as they will be again brought 
under notice by us, both in a sketch of 
the principles of Neurology by Dr. Bu- 
chanan himself, and in the diversified 
experiments of a committee, appointed 
by a public audience in the city of 
New York, for the purpose of investi- 
gating the pretensions of Dr. Buchanan 
to the claim of having enlarged the 
boundaries of anthropological science. 

These announcements are, indeed, 
of a startling character, extraordinary 
to all, and to many wholly beyond 
credence. Had Dr. Buchanan lived in 
an earlier age of the world, when 
philosophy had not yet asserted its 
noble prerogative of tdisiiee the mind 
from the bondage of superstition, 
instead of being regarded as a bold and 
original thinker and an untiring 
searcher after truth, he would have 
been dreaded, or perhaps persecuted, 
as a necromancer casting his magic 
spells over the baa and soul of his 
victim. But, notwithstanding the wise 
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in all ages, seeing the deceptions con- 
stantly practised on mankind by the 
marvellous, have been very justly on 
their guard against easy credulity, it 
does not become the true philosopher 
of the nineteenth century to close the 
organs of his five external senses 
against the intrusion of any evidence 
which might possibly disturb some 
favorite and long cherished system. It 
does not become the philosophic in- 
quirer to decide precipitately that any 
phenomenon is too marvellous for 
belief. Many natural phenomena 
which were formerly regarded with 
superstitious awe, as, for instance, the 
Spectre of Brocken, which consisted 
of a gigantic image of man delineated 
on the sky,—the fact of troops perform- 
ing their evolutions on the surface ofa 
lake, or on the face of an inaccessible 
precipice,—or the equally extraordinary 
phantasm of a ship’s being seen in the 
air, in the solitude of the ocean’s waste, 
notwithstanding no vessel was within 
reach of the eye,—are all now satis- 
factorily explained by the unequal 
refractive powers of the atmosphere, 
arising from its variable temperature. 
“Tt is impossible,” says Dr. Brewster, 
“to study these phenomena without 
being impressed with the conviction, 
that nature is full of the marvellous, 
and that the progress of science, 
and the diffusion of knowledge, are 
alone capable of dispelling the fears 
which her wonders must necessarily 
excite, even in enlightened minds.” 

In like manner, to those unaware 
that each mental faculty has its distinct 
organ in the brain, the proposition that 
these emotions or faculties may be ex- 
cited at will, as when we call forth the 
different notes of a musical instrument, 
is so startling as to be beyond credi- 
bility; but to the mind of the phre- 
nologist, who has been wont to con- 
template the great truths of his 
science, the announcement of such 
results offers no violence. This field 
of scientific research, which offers a 
harvest rich in new and valuable facts, 
is open to every laborer; and we find 
accordingly, that it has been already 
entered upom by many philosophical 
inquirers. We, as well as many others, 
have witnessed repeated experimental 
verifications of the excitement of the 
separate organs of the brain, thus call- 
ing forth, in an intense degree, their 
natural language and action. Although 
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the number of those having brains thus 
excitable, is comparatively small, yet 
in every society of a few hundred 
individuals, there will be found some 
subjects impressible in a greater or less 
degree. To thosein whom scepticism 
is a predominant organ, we would 
seriously recommend the perusal of the 
following lines written by Galileo to 
Kepler, which are not the worse for 
having been oft quoted :— 

“ Here, at Padua, is the principal 
professor of philosophy, whom I have 
repeatedly and urgently requested to 
look at the moon and planets through 
my glasses, which he pertinaciously 
refuses to do.” 

We would now proceed to illustrate 
the general subject of Nevrotoey, by 
bringing before the reader certain por- 
tions of a report on experimental in- 
vestigations, published in the “‘ Evening 
Post” of the 6th December, entitled— 

“Minutes of the Proceedings of a 
Committee appointed by the public 
audience attending the lectures of Dr. 
Buchanap, to superintend experiments 
relating to ‘ Neurology,’ and to prepare 
experiments suitable for public exhi- 
bition.” 

The committee met on the 4th and 
5th of November, and spent several 
hours each day in the performance of 
a variety of experiments, but as a 
general impression prevailed that the 
results exhibited were not, on the 
whole, of a character so marked and un- 
equivocal as to be very satisfactory, Dr. 
Buchanan stated that he had relied on 
the expectation that some impressible 
subjects would be brought to the meet- 
ing by members of the. committee, but 
that there had not been any of a cha- 
racter other than very imperfect and 
doubtful. He suggested that a sub- 
committee should be appointed, who 
could witness experiments in greater 
privacy upon: some subjects who might 
be found unwilling to appear before so 
large a number as the general com- 
mittee, and who would also be able to 
bestow more time on the investigation 
of the subject than could be done by 
the larger number. This suggestion 
being adopted, the following gentlemen 
were appointed as that sub-commit- 
tee :—Rev. Henry W. Bellows, Messrs. 
William C. Bryant and Jobn L. O’Sulli- 
van, and Dr. Samuel Forry. The first- 
named of these gentlemen was pre- 
vented by absence from the city from 
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being present at the greater part of the 
experiments made, and from partici- 
pating in the report. 

We will present, in the first place, 
the conclusions of this sub-committee : 


“REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE. 


“The sub-committee, appointed to 
witness private experiments by Dr. 
Buchanan, beg leave to report, to the 
committee from which their appointment 
emanated, that they have held meetings, 
of which an account is given in their 
minutes subjoined. Their object has 
been to give to the subject an attention, 
at the same time cautious and candid, 
and to present a simple statement of their 
observations, to serve as a basis for the 
deductions of others, rather than of any 
positive conclusions of their own, as to 
the correctness of those views and opi- 
nions to which Dr. Buchanan has given 
the name of the science of ‘ Neurology,’ 
as discovered and developed by him. 

* For the sake of rendering more intel- 
ligible the bearing of the facts and appear- 
ances observed, upon those principles 
propounded by Dr. Buchanan, of which 
they are presented as illustrations and 
evidences, the sub-committee present also 
a brief and general statement of the out- 
lines of Dr. Buchanan’s system, as fur- 
nished by himself, at their request. 

“Tn justice to Dr. Buchanan, they at 
the same time feel bound to declare the 
highly favorable manner in which, 
throughout all the intercourse growing 
out of this investigation, they have been 
impressed by the evident intelligence, 
sincerity, and earnestness of convictions, 
and truthfulness of conduct and deport- 
ment, strongly characterizing that gentle- 
man; and that they are fully satisfied of 
the honorable motives prompting his 
present devotion to these investigations, 
in the sole spirit of a student of science, 
a pursuer of truth, and a friend of his 
race. They will also add that, feeling 
every reason to believe in the good faith 
and veracity of the subjects of these 
experiments—independent of those ex- 
periments which were, in themselves, 
of a nature to preclude deception—they 
deem it their duty, in view of the extra- 
ordinary facts they have witnessed, to say 
that, although they have obtained a very 
imperfect knowledge of the system of 
Dr. Buchanan, and have been prevented 
by the pressure of their other avocations 
from bestowing on the subject as much 
time as would have been desirable to 
themselves; they have had sufficient 
evidence to satisfy them that Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s views have a rational experi- 
mental foundation, and that the subject 
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opens a field of investigation second to 
no other in immediate interest, and in 
promise of important future results to 
science and humanity. 

‘The different members of the sub- 
committee have not all been present at all 
the meetings described in their minutes. 
Some of them have, however, in private, on 
other occasions than those here referred to, 
witnessed other similar experiments, of the 
most interesting and satisfactory charac- 
ter, which are not here described, because 
not witnessed by them collectively, in 
that capacity in which alone they have to 
make the present report. The absence 
of Mr. Bellows from the city, at the time 
of submitting this report, renders it 
necessary to forego the advantage of his 
participation in it. The minutes were 
prepared by Dr. Forry, from notes taken 
at the time of the various experiments. 
The papers appended to this report are 
a brief and general statement, by Dr. 
Buchanan, of the outlines of his system 
or science of ‘ Neurology,’ and the minutes 
of the proceedings of the sub-committee. 

* All of which is respectfully submitted. 

“Wn. C. Bryant, 
«J. L. O’ScLiIvAN, 
“Samvue. Forry, M. D.” 


Every reader must determine for 
himself the degree of confidence to 
which the statements of this committee 
are entitled. The name of one of its 
members is already classical in the 
English language; Dr. Forry’s recent 
excellent work on the Climate and 
Endemic Influences of the United 
States has given him, though a young 
man, an honorable place among the 
scientific observers and writers of the 
day; while, however otherwise ob- 
scure, the remaining name is not 
unknown to the readers of the Review, 
through which he has the honor, 
monthly, of coming into a relation 
with them, grateful on the one side, 
and not unfriendly, it is hoped, on the 
other. 

The following outlines of the prin- 
ciples of Neurology, by Dr. Buchanan 
himself, will, in connection with the 
remarks already made, afford the 
reader at least some general idea of 
the subject: 

* Gentlemen—As you desire from me a 
sketch of the principles of Neurology, I 
submit the following brief statement, 
hoping that its brevity will not render it 
obscure : 

“The word Neurology, as it relates to 
man, is but another name for the great 
science of Anthropology, because the 
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science of the nervous substance neces- 
sarily includes all the manifestations of 
mind and life connected with or dependent 
upon that substance, which we know is 
the seat of life and the organ of the mind. 

* Physiology, Pathology, Insanity, and 
what has been called Animal Magnetism, 
Mental Philosophy or Phrenology, Crani- 
oscopy, Physiognomy, Education, &c., are 
partial views of the phenomena and 
systematic laws of the human constitu- 
tion, which constitute the science of 
Neurology. 

“The characteristic feature of that 
system of Neurology which I have brought 
before the public is, that it has been 
established by means of cautious and 
decisive experiments, and may easily be 
verified by any individual who has the 
necessary patience to pursue the inves- 
tigation of the subject. 

‘©The experiments consist in exciting 
the various functions of the nervous sub- 
stance in the cranium or the body by the 
application of the proper stimulating 
agents. Every article of the materia 
medica possesses in some form, or to some 
extent, the power of exciting and modify- 
ing the functions; Galvanism, Electricity, 
Magnetism, and Caloric, possess efficient 
exciting powers; but no agent that I have 
used possesses so efficient, and at the 
same time, so congenial an influence, as 
the aura of the nervous system. 

“This Neuraura, which is the agent 
by which one individual makes a physio- 
logical impression upon another, when in 
contact, is radiated and conducted freely 
from the human hand. The experiments 
which I have made in your presence, 
consist in applying this Neuraura to the 
various portions of the brain, upon which 
it may make an impression through the 
cranium and the face, which present no 
obstacles to its transmission. 

“To develope important results from 
such experiments, it is necessary that we 
should make them upon persons whose 
cerebral action is easily excited or de- 
ranged by slight influences. It is neces- 
sary that the portion of the brain which 
we excite should be so energetically stim- 
ulated as to become predominant over all 
the other portions, and to manifest its 
functions in a pure and distinet form, 
unmingled with any different or counter- 
acting functions. It is also extremely 
desirable that the experiments should be 
made upon persons whose mental cultiva- 
tion, sagacity, and integrity, render their 
descriptions of their own sensations cau- 
tious, exact, and worthy of implicit confi- 
dence. 

* As my experiments have been repeated 
by many phrenologists and others, and 
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have generally been attempted by them 
during the state of somnambulism super- 
induced by mesmerie operations, I would 
remark that such experiments are often 
highly deceptive and inaccurate. Exper- 
iments should be made in the natural 
condition of the subject, and free from the 
imaginative excitement which belongs to 
somnambulism. As far as I have heard 
of the result of the somnambulic exper- 
iments, I know of but few cases in which 
the operator has not been misled by his 
imaginative subject. 

“An extensive course of experiments 
upon persons of intelligence, in their 
natural state of mind, has established and 
placed beyond a doubt, the fact that the 
brain, as a psychological organ, manifests 
an immense number of mental functions, 
and that there are no phrenological 
divisions in the brain, other than the 
anfractuosities of the convolutions, and 
that there are no simple primitive cere- 
bral organs manifesting a pure special 
single function, unless we carry our sub- 
divisions so far as to make a primitive 
organ of each constituent fibre of a convo- 
lution. 

* The number of cerebral organs which 
we may recognize is, therefore, a matter 
of arbitrary arrangement, as we may 
divide the brain, for convenience, into 
three, four, or five regions, or with equal 
precision and functional accuracy, into 
three, four, or five hundred. From fifty 
to a hundred subdivisions would be as 
many as we can learn to locate correctly, 
and is a sufficient number for practical 
purposes. 

“ It is established with equal certainty, 
that the brain is as much a physiological 
as a psychological organ, and that it 
maintains its sympathies with the body, 
and exercises its controlling power over 
it by means of certain conductor organs 
at the base of the encephalon, by which 
it radiates volitionary, circulatory and 
secretory influences to the muscular 
system and other tissues of the body. 
Eeach portion of the brain has an intimate 
relation or sympathy with its particular 
region of the body, and exercises a modi- 
fying influence upon the general cireula- 
tion and innervation of the system. It 
is through the conductor organs that the 
special] relations of the brain and the body 
are established, and all the physiological 
effects which may be produced by operat- 
ing upon the brain, may be as easily, and, 
indeed, more promptly evolved by operat- 
ing upon the corresponding conductors, 
which transmit their influence directly. 

“ Thus do we explain the relations of 
the brain to the body, and by carrying out 
the mathematical laws of cerebral physio- 
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logy, we show the influence of each 
hemisphere of the brain upon the opposite 
hemisphere, and through that upon the 
correlative half of the body. 

“ To explain the relations of the mind 
to the brain, and the peculiar mode or 
laws of their connection, would not be a 
more difficult task than to explain the 
relations between the brain and the body 
—either of which would seem to the 
novice a chimerical undertaking. 

« This higher psychological philosophy, 
however, constitutes no part of the 
psychologico-physiological “system to 
which I have called the attention of the 
public, and which aims at extensive 
education and medical utility, Of this 
system, I have given you a few imperfect 
illustrations, and regret that I have not 
had the opportunity of illustrating, in 
your presence, the beneficial influence 
which may be exerted upon the sick. 

“The experiments with medicines 
applied to the fingers, were designed to 
illustrate some important principles in 
reference to human impressibility, and 
the mode in which medicines produce 
their effects. 

“The experiment of bringing an 
impressible person into contact with the 


head of another, illustrates the laws of 


transmission of the Neuraura, and presents 
us a method of accomplishing a perfect 
diagnosis of disease, as well as of explor- 
ing the physiology of the brain, and 
ascertaining the characters of particular 
individuals, This method, which I have 
been for some time engaged in applying 
to practice, must ultimately take the 
precedence of all other methods of 
diagnosis and examination, either for 
character, for disease, or for the establish- 
ment of scientific principles. 

In conclusion, permit me to remark, 
that the principles of Neurology have 
been established by innumerable coinci- 
dent harmonious facts, similar to those 
which you have witnessed, and that unless 
the testimony of our senses is utterly false, 
or unless a large number of intelligent 
observers have been suddenly seized by 
an epidemic and methodic insanity, a new 
class of facts has been developed, and a 
new science exists, which imperiously 
demands the attention of all lovers of 
truth or friends of man, and which, if 
even half of its bright promise is realized, 
must originate a great and happy era in 
the history of human progress. 

* With high respect, enhanced by the 
cordiality, courtesy and promptness with 
which you have engaged in your recent 
duties, I remain, 

* Your humble servant, 
“ Jos. R. BucHANAN. 
“ Messrs. Bryant, Forry and O’Sullivan.” 
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We shall next introduce to the 
reader some extracts from the minutes 
of the sub-committee. As_ these 
minutes alone would cover twice the 
space allotted to this article, we are 
obliged to exclude the greater portion ; 
and to decide which shall go in, and 
which shall not, we find no easy task. 


Sub-committee met on the 11th of 
November. Present, Mr. Bryant and 
Dr. Forry. 

“ The person experimented upon was a 
lady residing near Poughkeepsie, aged 
about forty, and the mother of a large 
family. She declared her entire ignorance 
of the principles of phrenology, as well 
as the locality of any cerebral organ ; 
and lest some doubts might be started 
upon this point, the certificate of the 
gentleman who accompanied her has been 
appended. 

“Tn these experiments, Dr. Buchanan 
designed to show that an individual who 
is highly ‘ impressible” may not only 
have the special functions of the brain 
excited by having the corresponding 
portions of his head touched by another 
person, but may receive the ‘neurauric’ 
influence to the same extent, or nearly so, 
directly from the brain of another, simply 
by his placing the end of a finger on the 
region of a special organ on such person. 

“The lady having, at the request of 
Dr. Buchanan, placed the ends of her 
index and middle fingers upon the upper 
part of Dr. Forry’s forehead, in the 
region, as designated by phrenologists, of 
the reflective organs, and being now asked 
what mental emotions she experienced, 
replied—‘ I have a desire for knowledge, 
and particularly to know all about this 
subject.’ Dr. Buchanan then asked her 
what her motive was in desiring this 
knowledge, to which she answered that 
she was influenced alone by the mere love 
of knowledge. Dr. Buchanan next raised 
her fingers so as to touch, at the same 
time, the region of benevolence in Dr. 
Forry’s head, and being now interrogated 
as to her mental emotions, she said in 
reply that she still-had a desire for know- 
ledge, but that there was now a motive 
added to her wish for knowledge. This 
motive she declared to be a ‘ wish to do 
good,’ that is, she desired to become 
acquainted with the mysteries of neuro- 
logy, with the view to be enabled to do 
good to her fellow-beings. Her hand 
was next placed in the region of Dr, 
Forry’s self-esteem; instantly the whole 
tone of her manner changed. From 
being modest and retiring, she suddenly 
became bold and assuming. Jerking her 
hand from Dr. Forry’s head, she remarked 
abruptly—‘1 do not like this sensation— 
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I feel covetous.’? To the question of Dr. 
Buchanan, why she felt covetous, the 
reply was—‘ I would wish to get means 
to make a display in the world.’ Placing 
her hands now, at the request of Dr. 
Buchanan, successively on the upper fore 
part and on the back part of Dr. Forry’s 
head, she described the sensation of the 
former as mild and more agreeable and 
causing ennobling feelings, whilst that of 
the latter was unpleasant, but imparted 
strength fo her system—phenomena which 
accord with the principles laid down by 
Dr. Buchanan. These experiments were 
repeated with similar effects upon the 
head of Mr. Bryant; but when she came 
to the region of skepticism, she suddenly 
jerked away her hand, saying—‘I feel 
nothing.’ This result, as Dr. Buchanan 
remarked, is a phenomenon that follows 
invariably. 

“As Dr. Buchanan’s system modifies 
very much that of the phrenologists, it 
may be here mentioned that his division 
of the functions of the brain, as delineated 
externally on the skull by certain regions, 
as those of skepticism, insanity, intoxica- 
tion, temperante, levity, &c., is, for the 
sake of convenience, adopted in these 
minutes by the sub-committee, without 
intending to express an opinion as to the 
accuracy of all its details. 

“ These were the leading experiments, 
which were here cut short, as the lady 
was about leaving in a steamer for her 
home. 

* CertiFicATE—At the request of the 
committee, I would state that I am well 
acquainted with the lady above referred 
to, and well know her to be entirely 
unacquainted with phrenology, the Joca- 
tion of any of the organs, or any of its 
principles. 

* Lewis WAKELEY, 
“ 29 Greenwich street.” 





« Sub-committee met November 16th, 


1842. Experiments on Mrs. R. Present, 
Messrs. Bryant, O’Sullivan, and Dr. 
Forry. 


“Upon our arrival at the residence of 
Mrs. R.—a lady of intelligence and 
respectability—whose health is generally 
delicate, we found her complaining of 
some chilly and uncomfortable sensations. 
Dr. Buchanan began by holding his hand 
for some time on the organ of § calorifica- 
tion,’ and silently placing his hand on the 
various portions of her head, which he 
thought might have a restorative effect. 
In the course of three or four minutes, her 
chilliness was removed, and her feelings 
were comfortable. Dr. Buchanan then 
remarked aloud that he would endeavor 
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to excite the organ which is the cause of 
perspiration, to such a degree as to pro- 
duce a distinct moisture on her hands. In 
three or four minutes we found, on exam- 
ining the hands, that they were percepti- 
bly moist. His patient being now in an 
agreeable condition, he proceeded with 
other experiments, 

“Jt is a part of Dr. Buchanan’s theory 
that each finger is the conductor ofa partic- 
ular influence, such as the galvanic, elec- 
tric, neurauric, &c.; and accordingly she 
describes the sensation produced by touch- 
ing the ends of his fingers with her own, 
as very different in each one. Her 
descriptions correspond somewhat with 
the effects attributed to each of these 
agents. In the ring finger, she says there 
is a § jerking motion,’ which may be com- 
pared to the successive thrills caused by 
electric agency. On touching the middle 
finger, she avers there is produced a 
‘stiffening sensation of the wrist.’ The 
index finger caused an eflect, which she 
describes as ‘ stimulating and warming to 
the arm. 

“ Dr. Buchanan next attempted to excite 
mirthfulness by placing his finger on the 
region of that organ, and the result fol- 
lowed in a striking degree, three or four 
times successively. On her part, the 
tendency to laugh was irresistible, and she 
each time buried her face in her handker- 
chief until relieved by Dr. Buchanan. 
The result intended to be produced was 
in this, as well as the following instances, 
stated in writing, and the person operated 
upon was kept wholly ignorant of what 
was anticipated. It was now proposed 
that Dr. Buchanan should excite the organ 
of language, but in attempting to do so, 
his finger touched the locality of the ad- 
joining organ of calculation, when sud- 
denly Mrs. R. arose from her chair and 
commenced counting the flowers on the 
wall paper. Counting the number in a 
horizontal line, and then in a perpendicu- 
lar one, of a side of the room, she would 
immediately announce the sum total. So 
completely engrossed did she become in 
this, that she took no notice of the by- 
standers further than as they interfered 
with her view of the wall. Her mind 
seemed entirely abstracted, as it were in 
a monomania of calculation. This ex- 
periment was repeated several times with 
the same effect. One time she wished to 


count the threads in a flower of the car- 
pet. 

“In the next place, Dr. Buchanan excited 
the organs of self-esteem, combativeness, 
and firmness, that of philanthropy, as 
he remarked, being naturally strong. 
The effect was truly remarkable. Under 
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the influence of these organs, she com- 
menced an animated conversation with 
the company, in which she took the lead, 
and soon became the sole speaker. She 
began by expressing the opinion that she 
was qualified for a higher station in life 
than she has always occupied, and that she 
possessed intellectual powers sufficient to 
exert a controlling influence over public 
opinion. She proceeded to vindicate in 
an eloquent manner the rights of her sex, 
during which she gesticulated with great 
vehemence, and her countenance displayed 
an almost unnatural brilliance. She spoke 
in glowing terms of the good she might 
do, if placed in her proper sphere; and 
when now reminded by Dr. Buchanan 
that the domestic sphere is the one proper 
for woman, and that her own feeble con- 
stitution and delicate health would inca- 
pacitate her for such exertions, she replied 
in a proud and energetic manner,—* But 
the mind can overcome the body’s weak- 
ness.’ As she was continuing her ha- 
rangue in the same vehement and thrill- 
ing style, Mr. Inman, Dr. Buchanan’s 
assistant, who was standing behind her, 
approached and placed his fingers on the 
organs, as designated by Dr. Buchanan, 
of humility and physical relaration. 
For about five seconds, no apparent effect 
was produced. Inthe next five, her man- 
ner changed greatly; her voice lost its 
force; the brilliant animation of her 
countenance almost immediately disap- 
peared; and her arms fell languidly by 
her side. The change in her countenance 
was perhaps the most remarkable we have 
ever witnessed under the influence of any 
mental emotion. Under the former in- 
fluence, her features assumed a marked 
and striking expression, as if flushed with 
excitement; her eye was brilliant and 
sparkling, and her whole bearing was that 
of exalted enthusiasm. But under the 
influence of humility and despondency, 
her countenance in less than a minute 
lost its tense and flushed appearance, and 
exhibited the collapse which always 
follows high excitement of the human 
system; her voice became feeble, her eye 
was downcast, while tears trickled over 
her cheeks; and presently, in a sad and 
moralizing tone, she gave utterance to the 
expression— Ah! but Iam only a poor 
weak woman ! and what can she do ?’? She 
now spoke of her own weakness and the 
general frailty of her sex; and in this 
desponding strain—the language of physi- 
eal and mental depression—she continued 
until self-esteem, combativeness, and 
firmness were again touched. In per- 


haps @ single minute she was roused once 
more to the highest excitement, The 


unwiped tears were soon dried upon her 
cheeks. In this condition, she was even 
more determined than previously, and 
seemed resolved that nothing should pre- 
vent the accomplishment of her great 
designs. ‘I will crush under foot,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘the monster, Prejudice, that 
man has erected as a barrier around 
woman ;’ and she proceeded to show, in 
the same excited language, that she pos- 
sessed powers of mind qualifying her for 
the accomplishment of great benefits to 
mankind, instead of being confined to the 
duties of domestic life. The organs of 
humility, despondency, and _ relaxation, 
being again touched, the same remarkable 
change, above described, was renewed. 
The flushed, excited countenance again 
collapsed; her arms fell languidly at her 
side; she again spoke of the frailty 
of woman, and despaired of ever accom- 
plishing her great designs. In this state, 
she burst into a flood of tears, and bury- 
ing her face in her handkerchief, she said, 
‘Gentlemen, excuse me.’ Mr. Inman 
now restored her by placing his hand on 
what are called the restraining organs, 
and by touching that part of the intellec- 
tual organs which gives a clear and cor- 
rect consciousness of our condition. She 
now looked up, and, with a smile, said, in 
a natural tone, ‘I fear, gentlemen, [ have 
acted very foolishly.’ 

* It was next proposed to produce dream- 
ing, which Dr. Buchanan did by placing 
his finger on the special organ, lying on 
the side of the head anteriorly. She soon 
closed her eyes and seemed unconscious 
of surrounding objects. Her hands and lips 
were continually moving, as if in refer- 
ence to objects seen inadream. When 
waked up, she said that many scenes had 
passed before her, but that her memory of 
them was indistinct. She seemed to have 
a shadowy recollection of many vivid 
colors and brilliant objects, without the 
power to form a connected chain among 
these events of the land of dreams. 


. . . . . . . 


“Dr. Buchanan now placed her hand 
upon that region of his head, which he 
regards as the source of innervation to 
the viscera of the body. The effect she 
represented as agreeable. Placing her 
hand in the same position on Mr. Bryant, 
in whom the digestive functions possess 
less vigorous action, the influence con- 
veyed, she described as not so agreeable 
or apparently beneficialto her. She was 
then requested to place her hand on the 
side of Mr. Bryant’s forehead, upon 
which she spoke of increased intellectual 
activity and stronger powers of reasoning. 
Whilst her hand was thus resting on Mr. 
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Bryant’s intellectual organs, it was quietly 
moved so as to touch the organ of ideality 
alone with one finger. Under this influ- 
ence her head hung as if in a profound 
revery—her hand dropped by her side, and 
she made no reply to Dr. Buchanan’s in- 
quiries as to the effect produced. Having 
again placed her finger on the same point, 
her head once more dropped, and she let 
fall her hand by her side; and being now 
urged repeatedly to say what effect she 
experienced, she at length replied, ‘ Jt 
gives me a very pleasing sadness.? On 
being further asked by Dr. Buchanan 
whether it excited her judgment or rea- 
soning faculties, she replied that it acted 
altogether on her imagination.” 





* Sub-committee met November 19th, 
1842.—Present, Messrs. Bellows, O’Sul- 
livan, and Forry. Experiments on Mrs. 
R., continued. 

‘Dr. Buchanan next attempted to show 
the control which can be exercised over 
respiration, by exciting the appropriate 
cerebral organs, called by him, “ inspira- 
tion, expiration, and restraint.’ Under 
the influence of the two former, her 
breathing became hurried, laborious, and 
panting. Under the influence of the 
latter, the movements of the chest became 
slow, and were partially arrested. 

«‘ Dr. Buchanan then proceeded, at the 
request of the committee, to excite the 
organ of calculation. She immediately 
drew back from the company in a state of 
seeming abstraction, and fixed her gaze 
intently on a house on the opposite side 
of the street; and on being asked what 
attracted her attention, she replied that 
she was counting the bricks in the wall 
of the house. She then arose and walked 
to the window, and still seemed intent on 
her favorite object. We now attempted 
to ridicule her strange propensity, and to 
dissuade her from this employment, but 
she insisted with much earnestness that it 
was both very agreeable and very ra- 
tional. 

** Dr. Buchanan next excited the moral 
and selfish feelings alternately, five or six 
times in succession, with the view of 
ealling off her attention from surrounding 
circumstances, by the lively play of her 
own feelings. The former she describes 
as agreeable, and the latter as producing 
a disagreeable excitement which would no 
doubt have an injurious effect on her 
character. As he touched several points 


among the moral organs in succession, his 
hand at length reached that of firmness; 
and as he excited this organ and that of 
its antagonist, fear, she remarked that 
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the former seemed to increase her energy, 
whilst the latter appeared to enfeeble or 
relax the system. To produce an unequivo- 
cal physical manifestation, Dr. Buchanan 
excited alternately the organs producing 
physical sensibility or sensibility to pain, 
and on the other hand the organs produc- 
ing hardihood. Under the influence of 
the latter, he requested her to remove a 
ring from her finger, which she easily 
took off and replaced. Then having ex- 
cited sensibility to pain, she was requested 
to take off the same ring, but after sev- 
eral attempts, she gave it up, as causing 
too much pain, on account of its tight- 
ness. She tried other rings upon her 
fingers, and found that they also were too 
tight to be removed without causing 
great pain. Hardihood being now re- 
excited, she removed the ring with ease. 
To show how complete was her insensi- 
bility to pain under this influence, Dr. 
Buchanan requested one of the committee 
to offer his knuckles for a blow from hers, 
to show Which would evince the greater 
sensibility by the contact. Although her 
hand was small and rather delicate, yet 
she inflicted several blows in succession 
upon the knuckles of the gentleman who 
offered his, with so much strength as to 
compel him to retire from the unequal 
contest; whilst to Mrs. R., it seemed to 
be a matter of mere sport, productive of 
no pain whatever. Dr. Buchanan now 
changed operations by restoring her 
physical sensibility, when she immediately 
began to feel the pain from the bruising 
that her knuckles had just received. She 
now appeared to suffer much more than 
her antagonist ; and on being requested to 
strike again, she could not be induced to 
make more than a gentle contact, which 
could searcely be called a blow. 

“ These physiological experiments were 
succeeded by several ofa more striking and 
simpler character. Dr. Buchanan excited 
the organ of pride, the exajtation of which 
was not continued more than a minute 
before she arose from her chair and left 
the company. She walked about the 
room in silence, and refused to return to 
her seat to undergo experiments. Dr. 
Buchanan now approached her and ex- 
cited the organ of humility, when she im- 
mediately resumed her place. Upon being 
asked the reason that induced her to leave 
the chair, she said that she had felt an 
indisposition to sit there and be gazed at 
by a number of gentlemen. She now 
seemed conscious of the impropriety of 
leaving the company so abruptly, and 
promised that she would not do so again; 
but as Dr. Buchanan re-excited the organ 
of pride, it was scarcely a minute before 
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she arose from her chair and acted as she 
had previously done. She was now again 
subdued by exciting the organ of humility, 
and brought back to the chair. 

«“ The committee being about to retire, 
Dr. Buchanan, in order to place her in the 
most agreeable condition, touched an organ 
producing enlivening effects, which he 
denominates the organ of levity. This 
produced so much buoyancy of spirit, that 
she moved about the room with girlish 
gayety and lightness, and even offered to 
dance with any one that would accompany 
her. The antagonist organ being excited, 
she became dull and slow, and at length 
unable to stir. From this state she was 
relieved by a slight re-excitement of the 
organ of levity. Her husband, observing 
the fine effect of the action of this organ, 
requested that its locality might be pointed 
out to him, so that he might excite it 
whenever it became desirable to enliven 
her. This being done, Mr. R. held his 
fingers on the spot till he préduced so 
much excitement that she could not con- 
tain herself, but frolicked around the 
room as if under the influence of exhila- 
rating gas. This excessive excitement so 
overcame her physical powers, that she 
sank exhausted into a chair, apparently 
unwell, with a chilly rigor and other un- 
pleasant sensations. It was now neces- 
sary for Dr. Buchanan to use means for 
her restoration, which was speedily 


effected by stimulating other portions of 


the brain which, he said, re-established a 
healthy equilibrium.” 





* Sub-committee met November 25th, 
1842. Present, Mr. Bryant and Dr. 
Forry. Also, Major John Le Conte, by 
invitation. Continued experiments on 
Mrs. R. 

** Before proceeding to the house of Mrs. 
R., Dr. Buchanan performed, at his own 
rooms, several experiments upon a 
gentleman (Mr. O., of this city), whom 
the doctor had discovered to be slightly 
impressible. It should be remarked 
that Mr. O. had been a total disbe- 
liever in the reality of the neurauric 
influence, until he had felt peculiar sensa- 
tions in his hand from the influence com- 
municated by Dr. Buchanan. The object 
of the first experiment was to produce 
that somnolent state, resulting from the 
influence of the front lobe of the brain, 
which might be not inappropriately called 
an intellectual or self-conscious sleep. Dr. 
Buchanan requested Mr. Bryant to place 
his hands on the outer part of the fore- 
head of Mr. O. In this position Mr. 
Bryant held his hands for several minutes, 
while the rest were observing the counte- 


nance of the subject. In about two 
minutes we detected a singular appear- 
ance about the eyes, soon after which 
Mr. O. remarked that it had passed 
off, meaning that he had felt a peculiar 
influence which had now ceased. Mr. 
Bryant, however, continued to hold his 
hands in the same position, and in about 
two minutes more the eyelids of Mr. 
O. began to quiver with a very rapid 
motion, and gradually closed. They 
opened again, winked and quivered 
alternately for a few moments, and finally 
closed firmly. About this time we ob- 
served that his arms fell relaxed by his 
side, and one of his legs resting on the 
other fell to the floor, as if he had sud- 
denly fallen asleep. We spoke to him, 
but he made no answer. We asked him 
whether he was fully conscious, and he 
nodded assent. Being now requested to 
open his eyes, he raised the eyebrows 
several times to their extremest height, 
stretching the membrane of the eyelids, 
and rolling the eye-balls, as if making a 
great effort; but he did not succeed even 
in getting the lids apart. Mr. O. was 
allowed to remain in this state a few 
moments, unable to relieve himself. Dr. 
Buchanan then showed Mr. Bryant how, 
in. order to relieve Mr. O., to apply his 
fingers on the back part of his head. 
The fingers were applied accordingly, 
and almost instantly the eyes of Mr. O. 
flew open, and he was restored to the 
command of his speech. On resuming 
this faculty, he said that he had been con- 
scious all the time, but that it was utterly 
impossible to open his eyes or to speak, 
notwithstanding he had made the greatest 
eflort. 

“Dr. Buchanan now attempted with his 
own hands to produce animal sleep—a 
condition of the system in which the 
intellectual faculties are arrested, and 
consciousness is destroyed, while the ani- 
mal functions are vigorously sustained. 
For about two minutes Mr. O. evinced 
no effect on his countenance, aver- 
ring that he was not conscious of any 
impression being made upon him. His 
countenance, however, appeared rather 
dull, and he soon gave way under the 
symptoms of sleep. His eyes closed, his 
head hung on one side, his limbs relaxed, 
and his body rested in a reclining position, 


as if completely under the dominion of 


sleep. ‘He is snoring,’ remarked Mr. 
Bryant. Dr. Buchanan now addressed 
several remarks to his sleeping subject, 
which received no reply or recogni- 
tion. The breathing of Mr. O. was 
rather heavy, accompanied by a slight 
moaning noise. Dr. Buchanan proceeded 
to restore him, which was not accom- 
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plished so promptly as in the case of 
intellectual sleep. It was nearly a minute 
before he was fully recovered from his 
sleep. He did not, however, believe that 
he had entirely lost his consctousness ; but 
upon being questioned as to what had 
been said to him during his sleep, it was 
apparent that he had heard rothing. 
“The committee mow proceeded to the 
house of Mrs. R. The first experiments 
consisted im the application of medicines 
in the same manner as was practised at 
the previous sitting, for the purpose of 
ascertaining to what extent a medicinal 
influence may be imparted through the 
hand. Dr. Forry having brought with 
him six different articles of the Materia 
Medica, each was tried successively ; and 
as none of these parcelseach being en- 
closed in double papers—had any labels, 
the result could not be anticipated; as the 
contents of each paper were unknown 
even to Dr. Forry himself. A decided 
effect was usually produced in the course 
of thirty seeonds ; and most of the effects 
which did occur were similar to those 
observed in the usual mode of administer- 
ing such medicines. Im those cases in 
which it was necessary for her to describe 
her feelings, the experiment would not, of 
course, be so successful as when the 
effects would speak for themselves. In 
regard to sulphate of quinine, however, 
she described the effect with much cor- 
rectiress, as ‘cooling and strengthening.’ 
The narcotics, however, told their own 
story, and in language, too, admitting of 
no two-fold meaning. A paper, for in- 
stance, was placed in her hand, (it being 
at the same time held by Dr. Bucharan), 
which speedily produced so powerful a 
narcotic eflect as to create some alarm ; 
and it was some minutes before she could 
be recovered by Dr. Buchanan from its 
poisonous influence. As she was being 
restored to a state of consciousness, she 
made several efforts to vomit; but after 
the lapse of eight or ter minutes, during 
which time various ‘ passes’ were made 
for her relief, she seemed quite recovered. 
On examination, this paper was found fo 
contain the extract of stramonium, 
(Jamestown weed). One of the pa'pers 
which had been previously tried, and 
found to produce an ‘ irritating effect and 
copperish taste in the mouth,’ and which 
was laid aside for subsequent trial, 
was now again presented. The effect,as 
it now perhaps proved less irritating, she 
described as ‘stimulating, heating, and 
exciting’ to a greater degree than she 
could well bear. This was opened and 
found to contain Cayenne pepper. Ano- 
ther paper was presented which induced 
narcotic and sickening effects somewhat 
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similar to those of the stramonium. It 
was immediately removed, and the paper, 
on being opened; was found to contain 
opium. 

‘“* Dr. Buchanan now excited the organ of 
skepticism, and she soon evin¢ed the high- 
est action of the faculty: She ridiculed 
the idea of making experiments upon her, 
declaring that no effects were produced, 
and that she considered all such effects as 
perfect nonsense. She denied that any 
effects had been prodnced upon her in the 
early part of the evening, either by medi- 
cines or by the application of the hand. 
She denounced Neurology as a ridiculous 
absurdity, and endeavored to convince 
one of the committee that he was quite 
mistaken in believing in such @ pretended 
science; as there was no reasohf at all in 
its support. She spoke of other seiences 
and doctrines, which she deriounced in 
similar terms, and declared that she relied 
only on facts and experience and the evi- 
dénce of her own senses: Whatever pro- 
position was advanced, she Would always 
assume the negative and demand the 
proof of its truth. She denied the exist- 
ence of thunder and lightning, saying that 
as she did not comprehend them, she did 
not of course believe im their reéality. 
Being asked if she did not believe that fire 
would burn, she dénied most positively 
that it would; and to prove the negative, 
she'ran to the heated stove to place her 
fingers on it, and was only preventéd ap- 
parently by her husband’s grasping her 
hand, he being unwilling that her fingers 
should be burnt for the illustration’ of 
science. 

“Her mind was now, for a few mo- 
ments, alternately placed in a state of 
profound faith and unbounded skepticism, 
showing how completely her belief in 
anything was regulated by thé state of the 
two organs. 


«These experiments bemg concluded, 
one of the committee entered mto con- 
versation with Mrs. R. in the German 
and French languages, in both of which 
she conversed fluently ; and being asked 
hoW many languages she could speak, she 
replied, ‘ five or six.” To aséertain the 
extent of her lingual powers, Dr. 
Buchanan excited, at the same time, her 
organs of memory and Janguage. Under 
this influence, she made a Jong recitation 
from the Talmud, in the Chaldaic lan- 
guage, and chaunted, in a fluent and 
graceful style, the fifty-second chapter of 
Isaiah in the Hebrew tongue, which fell 
upon the ears of the listeners in thé 
most impressive, distinct, and pleasing 
tone. These languages, which she learned 
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in her youth, she has now almost entirely 
forgotten. 

‘‘ Sub-committee met November 29th. 
Present, Messrs. Bryant and O’Sullivan, 
and Dr. Forry. 

“The subject of the experiments to-day 
was a Mr. M., a young man residing in 
this city—a mechanic; but he was not 
regarded by Dr. Buchanan as sufficiently 
impressible to produce any very decided 
results. 

“ The first experiment consisted in a 
trial of strength in the arms. In the first 
place, his natural strength of arm was 
tested by means of a carpet-bag containing 
some books, the weight being made equi- 
valent to his utmost muscular power. Dr. 
Buchanan then operated in such a manner 
as to relax the muscular system; and in 
perhaps ten minutes, he was unable to 
support what he had previously done with 
ease ; nor was he able to sustain it after 
a large heavy volume and one of a smaller 
size were removed from the bag. Dr. 
Buchanan now reversed the operation by 
exciting those organs which give tone to 
the system, when Mr. M., notwithstand- 
ing the fatigues of repeated attempts at 
lifting at his utmost strength, was so 
effectually re-invigorated as to be again 
able to support with ease the greatest 
weight he had at any time lifted. 

“ The second experiment was intended 
to illustrate the peculiar relaxation of the 
muscular system, which attends a state of 
intoxication. Dr. Buchanan,as Mr. M. 
stood up in front of him, placed his hand 
on the appropriate organs; and, in a few 
moments, we observed Mr. M. recoiling 
or staggering back, as if unable to support 
himself. This experiment was several 
times repeated with the same result. In 
walking across the floor, Mr. M. appeared 
incapable of proceeding in a straight and 
steady manner; and one time, he became 
so weak as to be obliged to take a chair— 
when asked how he felt, he answered 
that he felt as if he had been drinking too 
much. 

“ Dr. Buchanan now remarked that he 
would endeavor to excite an organ in Mr. 
M. of which he (the subject) could not, 
by any possibility, have the slightest 
conception. But as Mr. M. possessed 
only a moderate degree of impressibility, 
Dr. Buchanan added that he did not 
expect to produce any vivid manifestation 
of the action of the organ; nor was he 
sure even of inducing any decided result. 
The first effect that could be imputed to 
the operation, was the remark of Mr. M., 
that his mind felt like a perfect blank, 
being merely conscious of surrounding 
objects, without the capability of reflec- 


tion. Dr. Buchanan, all this time, was 
attempting to excite the organ of insanity ; 
and he now modified his operation by 
touching two portions of the head at once, 
requesting the committee to watch closely 
the results. In a few minutes, we dis- 
covered the expression of Mr. M.’s 
countenance illumed by an unusual 
animation; and this we regarded with 
the more surprise, as Mr. M., who is 
usually of a dull, heavy, and diffident 
deportment, appeared quite embarrassed 
and shy when he first came into the 
presence of the committee. Soon after 
this change in the expression of his 
countenance, Mr. M. suddenly inquired 
of Mr. Bryant whether he was not the 
editor of the ‘ Evening Post;’ and upon 
being answered in the affirmative, he 
arose and shook hands with Mr. Bryant 
in the most familiar manner, saying, ‘ I 
am very happy to become acquainted 
with you, not on account of your politics, 
but your poetry.’ As remarked above, 
Dr. Buchanan was at this time stimalat- 
ing two portions of the head—one the 
region of insanity, and the other, the 
poetical portion of the organ of ideality. 
As these two points were the only parts 
of the head toached by Dr. Buchanan, 
we were of course struck by the remark- 
able coincidence. Mr. M. now said that 
he had heard much of Mr. Bryant’s 
poetry, and had read some detached 
pieces; and he also expressed a strong 
desire to have an opportunity of perusing 
a volume of his poems, in which Mr. 
Bryant promised that he should be grati- 
fied. He also inquired of Mr. Bryant, in 
great earnestness, whether he did not 
think that he himself might learn to 
write poetry, and complained of his never 
having been able to compose a single 
verse. To the question whether he did 
not now feel as if he could write poetry, 
Mr. M. replied that he felt unable to get 
his ideas together; and if he did, he 
feared that they would be good for nothing. 
It was then suggested that, as he did not 
receive any poetic inspiration from the 
hand of Dr. Buchanan, he might perhaps 
be inspired by the touch of Mr. Bryant. 
This suggestion he seemed to adopt as 
quite plausible; and Mr. Bryant accord- 
ingly placed his hands on the regions of 
imitation and credulity, and, after some 
time, on that, also, of self-esteem. Mr. 
M. now not only talked in glowing terms 
about poetry, but recited several passages 
With the most extravagant enthusiasm 
and vehement gesticulation, his eyes 
expressing an almost furious excitement, 
and seeming ready to start out of their 
sockets. One subject was the following, 
from Campbell’s ‘ Pleasures of Hope :’ 
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“Oh! sacred Truth! Thy triumph ceased awhale, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile, 
When leagued Oppression pour'd to northern wars 
Her whisker'd pandours and her flerce hussars, 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 
Peal'd her loud drum, and twang'd her trumpet 
horn; 
‘Tumultuous horror brooded o'er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Poland—and to man! 


“ Warsaw's last champion, etc.” 


« Another consisted of a patriotic Indian 
effusion, denouncing the white man’s op- 
pression. To the question, asked after his 
restoration, whether he was in the habit of 
reciting poetry, he answered in the nega- 
tive. Certainly no one, from his genera] 
appearance, would have suspected him 
to be the least given to poetic declama- 
tion. Indeed, now, when the excitement 
was partially removed by operating on 
the antagonistic organs, he was unable to 
repeat the lines from Campbell without 
assistance in the way of having the first 
word of nearly every line; and when 
requested todeclaim them as before, he 
mercly repeated, in a subdued voice, such 
parts as he recollected, expressing by his 
actions a want of interest in the subject. 

Whilst still under the influence of 
self-esteem, and some remains of the 
excitement produced by the organ of 
insanity, Mr. M. set forth his ideas at 
considerable length on various political 
subjects, for the special edification of 
Messrs. Bryant and O’Sullivan, he having 
just before learned that the latter was 
also an editor. He made an harangue 
against party politics and party editors, 
advising Mr. Bryant to confine his atten- 
tion to literature, and especially poetry. 
From Mr. O’Sullivan, he attempted to 
exact a promise that he would publish in 
the ‘Democratic Review,’ an article 
which he would, on that condition, write 
in regard to the rights of man. In this 
request he was very strenuous and exact- 
ing, except for a few moments whilst Dr. 
Buchanan held his hand on the organ of 
humility, when, doubting his ability, he 
desired Dr. Buchanan to furnish him 
with a few ideas, and instruct him how to 
arrange them. The contrast apparent 
between the powers of expression and 
elevation of thought and sentiment, 
evinced by him while under the excite- 
ment of the intellectual organs, and the 
more dull and ordinary deportment when 
this excitement was removed, was very 
striking.” 


During the same period that these 
experiments were being conducted 
before this sub-committee, Dr. Bu- 
chanan was engaged in delivering a 
course of lectures before a private class 
of highly intelligent gentlemen, who, 
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at its conclusion, presented to the 
public certain resolutions expressive of 
the sentiments of the class. Among 
these resolutions, let it suffice to quote 
the following : 


“ Resolved, That, in our opinion, he 
has demonstrated the practicability of 
exciting, or modifying, or arresting the 
action of the several moral, mental, or 
corporeal organs, so as to change the 
thoughts, feelings, and actions of the 
individual for the time. * * * That 
the experiments have, in our opinion, 
demonstrated the discoveries made by Dr. 
Buchanan.” 


In view of the preceding observa- 
tions, it may be asked—W hither is this 
new science to lead us? Are the old 
landmarks of knowledge to be set 
aside; and are we to pull down every 
system which has been built up upon 
consciousness, or upon the tedious 
gatherings of observation? Is this 
new system to subvert all its prede- 
cessors, and then be overwhelmed in 
turn by another theory—a still shorter 
royal road to wisdom ? 

We answer, No. Systems pass 
away, but truths survive; and every 
new truth added to our stock of know- 
ledge, notwithstanding it may destroy 
some error, cannot crush or obscure a 
previously known truth, The new 
demonstrative school of metaphysics 
will, we are confident, develope and 
confirm many of the principles which 
heretofore, as no experimental mode of 
testing them was known, have been 
sustained by reason alone. We ob- 
serve that memory has been restored 
to its rightful place in the catalogue of 
our faculties by thenew system. Con- 
sciousness and abstraction are also re- 
cognized as special faculties dependent 
upon special organs. We expect to 
see many of the doctrines of Locke, 
Reid, Stewart and Brown established 
experimentally on the new physiologi- 
cal basis. We expect to see a subtle 
and intricately arranged philosophy 
spring up from these investigations, as 
different from the crude system of Gall 
as is the bright face of Nature with 
all her diversities of mountain, plain, 
forest, field, river, and sea, from the 
rudely sketched outline of a school- 
boy’s map. 

But to what else will it lead? If 
impressibility is most frequently found 
among those of refined organization, 
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why may it not be evinced by some 
man of genius? If so, may not the 
intellectual organs be stimulated toa 
higher degree of activity than results 
from ordinary influences? May not a 
cerebral power be generated, bordering 
upon the supernatural energy of in- 
sanity? And may not this intense 
intellectual excitement be directed to 
useful purposes in the investigation or 
illustration of truth? May not the 
student rouse his memory when jt 
fails to recall the knowledge that it 
once possessed ? May not the natu- 
ralist and the artist have the external 
senses rendered more acute? May 
not the faculties of sight, touch, taste, 
and smell, be sharpened for minute 
investigation of physical science ? 

May we not by various excitements 
produce all the diseases and all the 
conditions to which the human mind 
and body are sybject? May we not 
ascertain the condition of the mind and 
of the brain in insanity, sleep, dream- 
ing, trance, and the act of dying? 
May we not determine the seat of life 
and discover in what portion of the 
brain the mental action is last per- 
ceived—from what spot the soul takes 
its final departure? May we not be- 
siege and torture Nature with inge- 
nious and searching experiments, 
until we compel her to confess her 
secrets ? 

We put these questions because they 
seem naturally to arise from the es- 
tablishment of the fact, that we can 
compel the yarious fibres of the brain 
to manifest their functions; and thus 
we may interrogate Nature, as it were, 
by the most rigid examinations. We 
believe that all that we have hinted 
at,and much more, is comprehended in 
the system of Dr. Buchanan; and that 
these various points have been made 
the subject of ommetlane, we know. 
His views have not yet been embodied 
in a volume, to which we might refer 
for their nature and scope; but we 
know that he aspires to go as far as 
human intellect can pierce the almost 
impenetrable mysteries of life and 
mind. Should he ever present to the 
public that “ higher psychological sys- 
tem of philosophy,” of which he 
speaks as distinct from Neurology, we 
anticipate something of a still more 
strange and startling character. 

If all the elements of humanity can 
be summoned up at the beck of the 


skilful experimentalist, we cannot but 
believe that many a rare and strange 
feature of our common nature will be 
brought to light. The elements of 
genius, of poetry, of loye, and of the 
mysterious sympathies of mind with 
mind, will be brought forth, and sub- 
jected, like the gay ornament of the 
skies, the rainbow, to philosophical 
analysis. As the natural philosopher 
explains its beautiful effect by the laws 
of that luminous medium, which, by 
passing through the drops of water, 
presents to the eye a brilliant spectrum ; 
so will he perhaps explain how that 
higher medium—the Divine Aura of 
life and thought—passing through the 
white and grey matter of the cerebral 
convolutions, originates the affections 
and all the poetry of life. Would it 
be strange if he should discover 
through what medium the soul acts 
upon its corporeal tenement, or that 
there are media heretofore unknown 
and of a nature different from the gal- 
vanic and magnetic? Would it be in- 
credible that faculties should be dis- 
covered in man which have been 
sometimes supposed to exist in the 
gifted few, but which are entirely un- 
known and unfelt by the mulutude ? 
In the great ideal of Humanity in 
which we embody its dignity and its 
powers—worthy to be the servant and 
the agent of Divinity—we perceive 
that which we realize in no individual. 
There are none to be found who even 
approximate the great and perfect type 
of humanity. How far the noble 
nature of man has been debased can- 
not be told, nor how many of the world- 
knowing and world-conquering facul- 
ties bestowed by his Creator, have been 
evfeebled or destroyed. There are con- 
tinual aspirations to something greater 
and better, which are not gratified, 
and which we cannot carry into execu- 
tion; but which seem like vestiges to 
remind us of what we should be, and 
what may once have been the vature 
ofman. In the system of Buchanan, 
these vestiges are recognized ; a range 
of faculties has been discovered, which 
are now dormant, and which have been 
perhaps dormant for ages in the greater 
portion of the human race. These 
faculties giving a stimulus to the mind 
and expanding greatly its range of 
knowledge, may hereafier be devel- 
oped as features of ourcommon nature, 
and be made the means of obtaining a 
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loftier species of knowledge than has 
ever yet been obtained by humankind. 

We hope to be enabled to return to 
this fruitful theme, as soon as a suffi- 
ciency of facts shall have been pub- 
lished to warrant some general deduc- 
tions. At the present ime, we regard 
it indeed as altogether too early to 
_ attempt to organize a science on the 
basis of the phenomena as yet observed, 
so far, at least, as they are known to us, 
We have already stated, as participat- 
ing in the Report above quoted from, 
the extent to which alone we consider 
ourselves able to draw deductions from 
the experiments we have witnessed, 
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Obloquy and ridicule, on the part of 
nine-tenths of the promiscuous public, 
must no doubt be the portion of those 
who will ever dare to venture on the 
responsibility of avowing their belief 
in the facts which have been attested, 
to their own close and suspicious inves- 
tigations, by evidence of the most con- 
vincing character. This must, and 
easily can be borne with patience— 
until the arrival of the day, not, as 
we feel confident, very far distant, 
when all the world will recognize as 
familiar fact that which all the world 
will at first unite in deriding as the 
absurdest of fiction. 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN, 


oF 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


(With a fine Engruring on Steel.) 


A sxetcu of the life of the eminent 
statesman whose portrait constitutes 
the embellishment of our present 
Number, has been before given in the 
pages of this work, in April, 1838 
The rough outline etching which then 
accompanied it was, however, so far 
inferior to the present style in which 
this series of engravings is executed, 
that it is repeated in this improved 
form,—as several others of those which 
thus appeared among the earlier num- 
bers of our portrait gallery, either 
have been or will be repeated. The 
miniature from which this engraving 
has heen copied is regarded by Mr, 
Calhoun’s friends as the only good 
likeness of him which has been taken 
of late years,—faithful in ali but that 
beaming brightness of eye which 
marks the original, and which no coun- 
terfeit presentment can imitate. 

We shall not repeat the biographical 
memoir of the great Nullifier. His 
course through the past five years, 
since the publication of the former one 
referred to, is familiar to every reader 
of these pages. His — position 

ew from whom 


among that foremost 


the Democratic Party is at this mo- 
ment hesitating in its choice of its 
next candidate for the Presidency, is 
apparent to every eye. As explained 
in another paper in our present Num- 
ber, this is a point to be left to the 
unbiassed action of the great popular 
heart, and which it would be entirely 
foreign to the character and scope of 
this Review to discuss, as the advocate 
of any particular personal preference 
where no selection could go wrong. 
Whether Mr. Calhoun’s great and 
glorious qualities and services have 
yet availed to overcome the prejudice 
left on the minds of a large portion of 
our party in other sections of the Union 
than his own, by former passages in 
his political life where right and 
wrong were so intermingled as to render 
the task of discrimination not easy to 
the common mind, sufficiently to make 
them yet able to respond to the 
enthusiasm with which the South 
appears disposed to urge his name 
upon the Convention, no means yet 
exist for a satisfactory decision, And 
be the issue of this question what it 
may, the country has already the am- 
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plest guarantees that Mr. Calhoun will 
never allow hisname to be used as an 
apple of destructive discord in the 
councils of his friends; and that if 
other considerations than the grateful 
admiration which no Democrat known 
to us, north or south of the Potomac, 
withholds from him, should on this 
occasion point the Democratic nomina- 
tion in any different direction, he will 
support its choice with a zeal not infe- 
rior to that which his own name will 
command, if it is destined to be 
the watchword of our approaching 
struggle. 

The following sketch of Mr. Cal- 
houn, which was drawn in the winter 
of 1837-8, by a political and personal 
friend—himself a man of no humble 
fame—we reproduce for the sake of 
the masterly truth and force with 
which it presents the strongly marked 
features of his intellectual character : 


“Mr. Calhoun has evidently taken 
Demosthenes for his model as a speaker— 
or rather, I suppose, he has studied, 
while young, his orations with great ad- 
miration, until they produced a decided 
impression upon his mind. His recent 
speech in defence of himself against the 
attacks of Mr. Clay, is precisely on the 
plan of the famous oration De Corona, 
delivered by the great Athenian, in vindi- 
cation of himself from the elaborate and 
artful attacks of ASschines. While the 
one says: ‘ Athenians! to you I appeal, 
my judges and my witnesses !’—the other 
says: ‘In proof of this, I appeal to you, 
Senators, my witnesses and my judges on 
this occasion!’ Aschines accused De- 
mosthenes of having received a bribe 
from Philip, and the latter retorted by 
saying that the other had accused him of 
doing what he himself had notoriously 
done. Mr. Clay says, that Mr. Calhoun 
had gone over, and he left it to time to dis- 
close his motives. Mr. Calhoun retorts: 
* Leave it to time to disclose my motives 
for going over! I, who have changed no 
opinion, abandoned no principle, and de- 
serted no party—I, who have stood still 
and maintained my ground against every 
difficulty, to be told that it is left to time 
to disclose my motive! The imputation 
sinks to the earth with the groundless 
charge on which it rests. I stamp it 
down in the dust. I pick up the dart 
which fell harmless at my feet. I hurl it 
back. What the Senator charges on me 
unjustly, he has actually done. He went 
over on a memorable occasion, and did 
not leave it to time to disclose his motive.” 
In the conception and arrangement of the 


whole speech, in fact, there is a remarka- 
ble similarity to the speech of the great 
Athenian. And where could any man 
find a nobler model? For withering sar- 
casm—burning invective—lofty declama- 
tion—for all that is spirit-stirring and 
glorious in eloquence, there is not on 
record, in any language, as noble and 
perfect a specimen as this Oration for the 
Crown. 

‘Mr. Calhoun, in the simplicity and 
brevity of his sentences, throughout all his 
speeches, shows the model he has studied. 
In fact his whole character and life are 
eminently Greek. His striking and 
grand conceptions—with his unassuming 
and plain manners—his calm dignity and 
composure—his sternness and exemplary 
purity in private and public life, all show 
that he has bathed deep in the fountains 
of antiquity. 

“Tn one faculty of the mind he sur- 
passes any public man of the age, and 
that is in analysis. His power to examine 
a complex idea, and exhibit to you the 
simple ideas of which it is composed, is 
wonderful. Hence it is that he general- 
izes with such great rapidity, that ordi- 
nary minds suppose, at first, he is theo- 
retical; whereas he has only reached a 
point at a single bound, to which it would 
require long hours of sober reflection for 
them to attain. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that he jumps at his conclusions 
without due care and consideration. No 
man examines with more care, or with 
more intense labor, every question upon 
which his mind is called to act. The 
difference between him and others is, that 
he thinks constantly, with little or no 
relaxation. Hence the restless activity 
and energy of his mind always place him 
far in advance of those around him. He 
has reached the summit, while they havé 
just commenced tu ascend, and cannot 
readily discover the path which has lead 
him to his lofty and extensive view. 

“Mr. Calhoun evidently has studied 
our system of government very profoundly 
and philosophically, on the leading ideas 
of the school of Jefferson. His great 
speech in reply to Mr. Webster, on the 
federative principle of the Constitution, 
and the sovereignty of the States, is one 
of the most profound and finished com- 
mentaries upon that noble instrument and 
its formation, that has ever been produced 
by the genius of man. On that remarka- 
ble occasion, he simplified the points of 
controversy with his distinguished antago- 
nist to such a degree, that he compelled 
him to deny that our system of Govern- 
ment was a constilutional compact ; and 
finally forced him to the position, that the 
Government itself had substantive and 
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independent rights, as if the Government 
was not made by the Constitution, and 
had no existence, in a single attribute, 
without it. This debate was managed 
with great power and ability on both 
sides. Both speakers saw that the whole 
argument turned upon the point whether 
the Constitution was a compact or not. 
If it was admitted, the wit of man could 
not avoid the conclusion, that each party 
to the compact must of necessity judge of 
its provisions and infractions, or surrender 
up their original character as sovereign 
contracting parties, to a government with 
power fo define its own limitations, and, of 
necessity, to make and unmake the com- 
pact at the will and pleasure of those 
who might chance to give it impulse and 
vitality. This subject eminently suited 
Mr. Calhoun’s mind and habits of thought, 
and he consequently exhibited a power of 
argument—a distinctness of analysis— 
and a luminous investigation of the attri- 
butes and nature of government—which 
will stand a monument to his fame, as 
long as the American eagle shall present 
to the world that bright constellation of 
independent States which now glitter and 
blaze around its brow. No human being 
can read that speech without feeling that 
it contains the same doctrines which were 
proclaimed in the Kentucky and Virginia 
resolutions of °98,and in the immortal 
report of Mr. Madison, around which the 
Republican party rallied with the devo- 
tion of those who felt the liberties of their 
country to be involved. 

* As a public speaker and debater, Mr. 
Calhoun is energetic and impressive to 
the highest degree. Without having 
much of the action of an orator, yet his 
compressed lip—his erect and stern atti- 
tudes—his iron countenance, compressed 
lip, and flashing eye—all make him at 
times eloquent in the full sense of the 
word. No man can hear him without 
feeling. His power is in clear analysis— 
suppressed passion, and lofty earnestness. 
As to the great questions connected with 
the currency of the present day, it is vain 
and idle to contend with him, It has 
been the subject of his daily thoughts for 
more than twenty years. He is before his 
age, but he will triumph, and posterity 
will be astonished at the profoundness and 
the sagacity of his views. Many suppose 
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that he has an absorbing ambition; but 
this is a mistake, and it arises from the 
natural activity of his mind on all ques- 
tions of much interest, and his constant 
and ardent patriotism. Devotion to the 
honor and liberties of his country is his 
consuming passion, and his ardent pur- 
suit of what he conceives to be her 
interests is mistaken by the superficial 
observer for overweening ambition. Am- 
bition he has, but it is high and noble, 
and like the Roman’s, identified with 
love for Rome. His nullification, so 
much misunderstood and misrepresented, 
was with him a pure and enthusiastic 
devotion to the true spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and the permanent interest of the 
whole Union, according to his understand- 
ing of them. His greatest weakness, if 
weakness it can be called, is his free and 
unreserved confidence in those who are 
not his friends. This arises from the 
natural integrity and unsuspecting cha- 
racter of his heart. Another weakness 
perhaps is, that he talks too much, forget- 
ting that there is often dignity and power 
in impressive silence, particularly after a 
man has acquired fame. This arises, 
however, from the simplicity of character 
and great love of truth, which makes him 
eager to present her to others, that they 
may receive and love her too, with vene- 
ration equal to his own.” 


We have seen with a regret in 
which there are few of our readers 
who will not participate, Mr. Cal- 
houn’s recent letter of resignation. It 
is no disparagement to the recognized 
greatness of any of his past or present 
peers in that high national council, to 
say that in the loss of him the Senate 
will be shorn of one of its beams, un- 
surpassed in brilliancy by any that have 
ever shone there, as the beacon lights 
of the land. We yet indulge the hope 
that that determination may be recon- 
sidered. If Mr. Calhoun should be 
adopted as the Presidential candidate 
of the Democracy, there is no necessa 
incompatibility between the two posi- 
tions; if such should not prove the 
case, he cannot be spared from his 
present one. 
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PASSAGES FROM A POLITICIAN’S NOTE-BOOK, 


THE NEXT PRESIDENCY. 


Are we to have everything our own 
way the next time,—to walk leisurely 
over the course without crack of whip 
or prick of spur,—as so many of otr 
sariguine friends, under the elation of 
the late Democratic reactions, seem to 
expect? They are vastly mistaken 
who lay so flattering an unction to 
their souls. 

There is no doubt, indeed, that we 
shall reap an overwhelming triumph 
in the election of ’44, unless we forfeit 
by mot deserving it. We have it in 
our power to secure it with ease,— 
with equal ease we may throw it 
away, if such is our preference. On 
the part of some of our friends it 
wotild seem to be almost a matter of 
indifference which. 

The present position of the Demo- 
eratic Party is an extremely critical 
one. During the last Presidential con- 
test we saw, on the side of our oppo- 
nents, the singular spectacle of a great 
party diametrically diverse in their 
principles, yet united on their men; 
We seem now in some danger of our- 
selves exhibiting the reversed attitude, 
of antagonism of men with harmony of 
principles,—for the partial diversity of 
opinion on the Tariff question, existing 
in certain portions of the country, is 
not sufficient seriously to affect this 
general truth. The different sections 
of the Union have their respective 
statesmen who are the objects of their 
peculiar attachment, pride, and hope, 
and whose claims they are ill disposed 
to see subordinated or postponed to 
those of any other of the same or 
similar general rank in the scale of 
political prontinence. The working of 
our system of institutions has by this 
time developed this tendency, the germ 
of which was early manifest, to a 
degree which must make it, now and 
henceforth, one of the most important 
of the elements in our politics. The 
tendency is to a certain sectionality, to 
which asa fact we cannot shut our 
eyes, but which, properly allowed for 
and managed, is not incompatible with 
perfectly harmonious unity. The dis- 
tribution of the different interests and 


sympathies of our population into an 
East, a Centre, a South, and a West, 
is no less distinct and real than the 
corresponding demarcations to be 
traced in blue, yellow, and red, on a 
school map. In each of these natu- 
rally arises its political chief,—the 
strongest and greatest of its public 
men, about whom, as their centre, 
those of a secondary grade as naturally 
group or cluster,—the representative 
of his section and fullest embodiment 
of its spirit and character. We speak 
partictlarly of the Democratic party, 
which is the proper and permanent 
governing party of the country; the 
Opposition to it, under various forms 
and phases, being only a negative force, 
acting irregularly and incoherently, 
and without any such solid or steady 
cohesion as to admit the slow develop- 
ment of such a principle of organiza- 
tion as that referred to. It is needless 
to point to the existing practical illus- 
tration of the double truth of which 
we speak, namely, the absence of this 
sectionat division of political geography 
and political leadership on the part of 
the Whigs, and its distinct and strongly 
marked existence on our own. Out of 
this state of things grows now, and 
will probably continue to grow, the 
most serious danger to the stability of 
the Democratic ascendency. We must 
beware of allowing this sectionality to 
run into distnion,—this emulation into 
antagonism,—this natural preference 
for our own into unjust prejudice 
against the equal rights of others. 
Our eyes open to the danger, we must 
be the more cautious to shun it. The 
unity of the Party must be the common 
central aim of all, to which all must 
come prepared to sacrifice, and sacri- 
fice with cheerful good-will, alike our 
preferences and our prejudices. It is 
too late now to apply to this evil the 
remedy which must soon be sought in 
a change of the constitutional tenure 
of the Presidency —too Jate for applica- 
tion to the coming election. We must 
deal with the case as it now stands, 
in that spirit of concession and har- 
mony, which, while it certainly can 
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command success, is, at the same 
time, in the present state of our Party, 
indispensable to it. Afterward we 
must address ourselves to the duty of 
reforming the defect in the working of 
our institutions which reveals itself in 
this result, of the conflicting attitude of 
these great political interests and 
ambitions. It is only to be done by 
reducing the Presidential term to two 
years, or—-(still better)—toone. With- 
out restriction on the right of re- 
election, the practice of three or four 
years’ incumbency would soon grow 
into a common law of usage, while at 
the same time elastic and open to 
occasional exception under extraordi- 
nary circumstances. A harmonious 
rotation would thus carry the suc- 
cession round the main sections of our 
political geography, embracing in fair 
turn all the individuals naturally en- 
titled to that high aspiration, within 
the limits of age—say from fifty to 
about sixty-five or six—within which 
that class must always be found. 

But for the present, we repeat, we 
must deal with the case as we find it. 
Everything for the Whole and nothing 
for any of the Parts, must be our motto. 
Selecting, through the agency of a 
Convention, the candidate best able to 
unite the Democracy of the Union, 
toward his election all must bend every 
energy, with the single aim of one final 
blow of annihilation to the Bank and 
Tariff cause, and of adequate rebuke 
to the great political fraud and farce of 
1840. In making this choice, from 
the range of safe selection open to us, 
where blindfold chance could scarcely 
go astray, we know no better rule than 
that that man ought certainly not to 
be taken who, directly or through his 
leading friends, should exhibit the least 
disposition to throw discord and confu- 
sion into the ranks of his party, ata 
time when all the reverse is so impera- 
tively needed. All must go into the 
Convention with the virtual pledge of 
mutual faith and loyalty, all to give a 
cordial support to the one in whose 
favor the choice of the majority shall 
be found to preponderate. Those 
friends of either who urge the claims 
of their peculiar preference in a spirit 
of arrogant exciusiveness—sowing the 
seeds of ill-will and prejudice against 
other rivals, destined to spring up into 
apathy, if not hostility, in the event of 
the success of either of those others— 
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or arrogantly and intolerantly avowing 
their determination to run their candi- 
dates before the people, with or with- 
out the adoption of a Convention—all 
such, we say, will prove themselves, 
by such a line of conduct, as false 
friends to those whose claims they 
would thus urge, as to that great party 
and its great principles, to which are 
due our first and highest loyalty and 
love. 

But elaims!—who has a right to 
speak of “‘ claims” to such an honor as 
the Presidency of this great nation ? 
Desert \oses instantly all its character 
of merit, all the ground on which it 
can ask for either gratitude or confi- 
dence, the moment it pretends to erect 
itself into a right, and to put forward 
the word or the idea of its claims. No 
man, be he the best and ablest, can do 
more than his simple duty to his coun- 
try. No man whose motive of action 
springs from any other source than his 
conviction of truth and his devotion to 
duty, is entitled to any degree of either 
gratitude or applause for any displays 
of power he may have exhibited in the 
arena of political life, or for any prac- 
tical services he may have there ren- 
dered on the one side or the other of 
the great lines of party. Their merit 
consists in their spirit, which is to be 


judged from every accessible evidence ; 


and no more significant proof can be 
shown that, not disinterested love 
of country, not earnest enthusiasm of 
conviction, has constituted the impel- 
ling motive of a statesman’s career, 
but a mere selfish and successful saga- 
city, pursuing the aims of a far-seeing 
and far-reaching ambition, than to wit- 
ness him—(we say, to witness him, 
because a prominent political man 
cannot disconnect himself from the 
responsibility of a course of conduct 
pursued, unforbidden, by his principal 
partisans and friends)—than to witness 
him putting forward the good deserts 
and services of his public life as a basis 
of pretended right to public reward or 
compensation. In the dispensation of 
a President’s own official patronage, 
whenever a candidate is seen to ground 
his application, or with his personal 
knowledge and consent to allow it to 
be grounded, on the “claims” derived 
from his political services, it ought 
instantly to be decisive against him and 
his pretensions. Such a Democrat de- 
serves little thanks for the past and 
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less trust for the future. The same 
principle is applicable to candidateship 
before the people for the Presidency 
itself. 

A general Convention—peace and 
good-will before its selection of* the 
Democratic candidate, unanimity and 
zeal after it—and those unquiet ghosts 
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of Federalism and a Federal Bank 
which still haunt us, spectral though 
embodied in a form of Clay, are for 
ever laid at the deepest bottom of the 
Red Sea, no more, in our day and gene- 
ration, to 
« Revisit the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous!” 


MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


WE cannot notice any material change 
in the aspect of commercial affairs 
since the date of our last. Agricul- 
tural produce has continued to move 
seaedllty forward, and to sell in fair 
amounts for specie ; at prices, however, 
so low as to leave but little surplus 
after paying expenses, freight, com- 
missions, &c. This is a preparatory 
step to better business. The country 
is becoming supplied with a sound 
circulation, and when it shall have 
attained a sufficiency, some improve- 
ment will be felt in the movements of 
trade. The commerce of the country 
is almost suffocated under the onerous 
impositions of the late tariff, the arbi- 
trary provisions of which tend to 
concentrate the importation of those 
descriptions of goods which are at all 
admissible under the high duties, into 
the hands of the wealthy few, to 
the utter exclusion and ruin of men 
of small capital. Under the new 
system, a person with limited means, 
having a consignment of foreign goods 
to sell on commission, is obliged to 
raise in cash the amount of the invoice 
to secure the duties, in order to effect 
his entry. He is thus bound hand and 
foot. He cannot move in the matter, 
and the whole is turned over to those 
of large means. This is ruinous in 
the extreme. The whole mercantile 


marine and the commercial interests, 


which are identical with those of the 
great agricultural interests of the 
whole country, are perishing under 
an aristocratic law passed with the 
avowed object of benefiting one class 
at the expense of all the rest. The 
effect of this state of affairs upon the 
value of money is obvious. There 
can be no increased demand for mer- 
cantile enterprises under these circum- 
stances. The promised investments 
of capital in manufacturing were 
delusive. No one will invest in that 
business, when the means of the best 
customers (the agriculturalists) for 
manufactured goods are destroyed by 
depriving them of their foreign market 
for their surplus, which is done by 
prohibiting the means of payment from 
returning. The comparatively small 
capital required for the export of pro- 
duce paid for in specie, absorbs but 
little of the funds of capitalists, and 
limits the call upon the banks for their 
“facilities.” Hence, money is very 
abundant at low rates of interest, say 
four to five per cent., with every pros- 
pect of so continuing for some time to 
come. This state of the market for 
the employment of money naturally 
increases the investments in stocks, 
and such as are of undoubted character 
improve in price. The following is a 
table of the prices of stocks in New 
York at various dates: 
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f } 1941 1842. 
Rate.| Redeemable, | August 30. | February 15. August |. | October 30. | December 15, 
peepee beret | esl nae — — 
U. States, 54 | 1844 | 100 a 1003 | 96 a 97 | 9% a 97 | MW a BW | WM a W 
“ 6 | 1844 {—a-— | 97 a 99 | 98 2100 | 98 a 99 | 99 a 100 
“e 6 | 1852 | — a — |] — a — | 100 21008} 984.2100 | 100 a 101 
N. York, 7 1548-49 — ~— — a — | 100 2101 | 100 a 1004 | "io 
. 6 | 1850-54-60 | 100 a 100} | 79 a 80 91 a 93 | 89 a 9 | a 99 
“ 6 | 1861-62-67; — a — — 3 = 91 a 92 | 89 a 90 963 a 98 
at 54 | 1860-61-65 | Mita 92 | Tl a 73 | SMa 84 | Bl a 83 | 88 a 
“ 5 | 1845 | 938 a 9 | 80 a 87 | 94a 91 | 89 a 91 | 92 a 93% 
“ 5 | 1816-7-6-9| 93 a 95 | 80 a 87 | 85 a 83 | 82 a 83 | 86 a 90 
as 5 | 1850-1-7 | 91 a 92 | 68 a 71 | 80 a 82 | SO0ha 82%} 8 a 86 
&- 5 | 1855-58 | 86 a 87 | 68 a 72 | 80 a 82 | 80a 81 | S4P a 86 
“ 5 | 1859-60-61} 88 a 8 | — a — 78 2 80 | 79 a 8 | 8 2 96 
a 4} | 1849-58 | 7a%W7fi|—a-—_ 73 a 80 70 a 8 | 79 a 82 
Ohio, 6 | 1850 | 94 a 9 | 68 a 70 | 75 a 80 | Tl a 72 | T4ha 75 
” 6 | 1856-60 | 04 a 95 67 a 68 744.8 76 | 70ha 71 | 72 a 724 
“ 5 | 1850-56 | 8 a &/i|—a— | © a 6 | — a — | Wa 65 
Kentucky, 6 — | 84 a 85 7 a 68 Tita 78h) 74 a 76 78 a 78h 
Illinois, 6 | 1870 55 a 554| 18 a 19 17g a 18 17 a 173] 18 a } 
Indiana, 5 | 25years. | 55 a 57 | 19 a 21 | 21 a 23 | 2 a 21 | 2 a Qt 
Arkansas, 6 | eines | 50 a 60 | 35 a 45 20 a 45 30 a 400 | Ba W 
Alabama, 6 | -— | — a — | 50 a 55 | 50 a 60 | 50 a 60 | 65 a 80 
" 6} —— —-—a-—_—-i—-a-— 50 a— iti—a— 65 a 75 
Pena., 8° | 79 a2 8 | 3 a 33 | 33 a 37 37 a 40 | 38 a 395 
N.Y. City,7 | 1857 —a—|— a — | 103 a 106 | 101 a 104 | 1063 a 108 
" 7 | 1852 —a-_— — a — | 100} a 1014 | 1004 a 1003 | 105 a 106 
“s 5 | 1850 8 a 854) 722 a 7% | —a — | — a — | 8 a 8 
a 5 | 1858-70 84ha 854! 77 a 78 | 79h a 80 | 80 a 83 844 a 85 
This table embraces a period of was the = fall evinced in the 
several changes in public opinion in figures under date of February 15th, 


relation to stocks as an investment. 
In August, 1841, they stood at rates at 
which they had been supported under 
the delusive promises of the party 
newly come to power, whose measures 
were by magic to restore value to 
baseless speculation, and to satisfy the 
creditors of bankrupt States, corpora- 
tions, and individuals, without re- 
course to taxation. 

In the latter part of August, 
the distribution law was passed. 
Its illusive nature was discovered at 
the moment of its perfection, and stocks 
began to fall. They were accelerated 
in their decline by the discovery that 
theattempts to sustain insolvent States, 
at the expense of a needy federal 
Treasury, had destroyed the credit of 
the General Government, without 
effecting the object for which that 
error was committed. This fact was 
discovered in the inability of the gov- 
ernment to borrow a few millions of 
dollars at six per cent. interest. The 
policy of the then prevailing party in 
the New York Legislature, was to 
increase the State debt without much 
regard to the means of discharging it. 
Tuis fact, with the condition of the 
Federal Government, and the failure 
of six States on the Ist of January, 
influenced all stocks, and the result 


1842, as compared with those of Au- 
gust, 1841. At that moment a new 
influence was exerted in the State of 
New York, and a new policy pursued. 
The amount of the State indebtedness 
was limited to a point marked out, 
beyond which borrowing was not to 
extend. At the same time a tax was 
levied for the express purpose of pay- 
ing the State interest under any possi- 
ble contingency that might arise, and 
the proceeds of the tax were pledged for 
the discharge of a new debt authorized 
to be borrowed at seven per cent. 
This was the first instance of taxation 
to pay debts, and its beneficial influ- 
ence was immediately felt not only on 
the stocks of this State but all then. 
Under its influence they continued to 
rise until they reached the figures 
embraced inthe third column of prices, 
At that time the Whig party were 
actively electioneering for power under 
the banner of “repudiation.” That 
word indeed was not expressed, but 
the avowed policy was to increase the 
debt after the faith of the State had 
been pledged that it should not be 
increased, and to repeal a tax pledged 
for the payment of money borrowed, 
before that money is repaid. The 
avowal of this policy alarmed capi- 
talists, and, instead of continuing to 
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rise, prices actually gave way up to 
the moment of the election, when they 
stood as recorded in the column under 
that date. 

The result of the election, as is well 
known, was a ruinous defeat of the 
repudiating party, and consequently a 
complete restoration of confidence in 
the stocks of this State, and, as ex- 
pressed in our! last Number, producing 
the rise evinced in the last column. 
Some of the other States have been 
struggling in dishonor. The State of 
Pennsylvania made a vain attempt to 
sell some of its public property with 
the view of meeting the claims of its 
creditors. She has as yet taken no 
efficient steps towards retrieving her 
dishonor. The Governor of Indiana in 
his late message, gives no hope that 
any means can be speedily adopted in 
that State towards paying its debt. 
The State of Ohio has also made an 
injudicious move, forced upon her, by 
her former iniquitous intercourse with 
her insolvent banks, from which she 
borrowed large sums of money. From 
the Franklin, Bank and the Bank of 
Chillicothe, she borrowed $1,031,000 
to be repaid in instalments ata time 
dependent upon the period when the 
banks should by law be forced to 
resume specie payments. Of this 
sum, $200,000 fell due on the first of 
December, and was discharged by a 
sale of the six per cent. stocks of the 
State at sixty-nine per cent. That 
State, however, expects to complete 
during the present season the Miami 
Extension Canal, which will unite with, 
and give an outlet to, the Indiana 
Canal, and it is hoped will yield 
revenue sufficient to make up the de- 
ficiency in the means of the State. 

Under all these cycumstances, taking 
into consideration the probable con- 
tinued plenteousness of money, it is 
fair to conclude, that good stocks will 
retain their present buoyancy, more 
particularly as the accounts from the 
other side by late arrivals give indica- 
tions of a considerable change in feel- 
ing on the part of the large capitalists 
and land owners in regard to American 
stocks, produced in some degree by 
the position of the State of New York ; 
and also by the fear that the example 
and doctrine so freely discussed on 
this side of the Atlantic, and which 


attracts so much attention on that side, 
in relation to the binding of one gen- 
eration for the debts of a former one, 
may spread in Europe, and the op- 
pressed and starving masses may revo- 
lutionize and destroy the paper system 
with its incumbent aristocracy, tyranny, 
and taxation. The apprehension of 
such an effect of the workings of the 
public mind does more towards induc- 
Ing a spirit of compromise than any- 
thing else. No doubt England, as a 
whole, would gladly forgive the debt, 
if it could be obliterated and forgotten. 
As it is, there is a strong desire to 
conciliate on the part of capitalists, 
while the press of England is unceasing 
in its libels on American institutions. 
The cash principles of the Republic, as 
opposed to aristocratic credit, are as 
much to be dreaded, as was the pro- 
pagandism of Republican France in 
opposition to despotic rule. In this 
view, some disposition to purchase 
American stocks, with the purpose of 
encouraging the issuers into some 
method of amicable arrangement, is 
apparent. Some few orders for the 
low-priced stocks were received by the 
late steamers. 

This view of affairs has been in 
some degree heightened by the pro- 
spective state of the trade between the 
two countries. England buys of the 
United States annually $30,000,000 of 
cotton, and $5,000,000 of tobacco— 
articles which she must have, and 
which under the new tariff can scarcely 
be paid for in aught else but specie, 
which cannot be done without sapping 
the foundation of her whole paper 
system. This operation has practically 
commenced, the last few steamers 
having brought near $1,000,000 ; and 
large sums are now on the way with 
every prospect of a continuance of the 
demand. As the specie arrives, it 
continues to move south and west. 
The largest amounts seek Mobile and 
New Orleans. At the latter city 
several of the banks have returned to 
specie payments, fulfilling the antici- 
pa to that effect in our last Num- 

er ; others have gone into liquidation. 
The following are the institutions now 
in operation in that city, with their 
capitals and leading features at the 
latest dates: 
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BANKS OF NEW ORLEANS, NOVEMBER 26, 1842. 

| Capital. Assets, Specie. | Circulation, | Deposites. 

Bank of Louisiana, | $3,997,960) $7,147,896, $1,513,587) $313,746 $1,378,590 





Gas Light, . . . | 1,854,455 ead —— | — 

Mechanics &Traders’,| 1,998,590) 3,592,731) 1,032,428} 247,190 861,884 
Commercial,. . . | 3,000,000) 3,950,813} = 154,177/ 86,810 195,580 
City, . . . + « | 2,000,000! 3,198,683) 154,117; 119,665, 292,989 
ee as 6,995,000, 10,113,706, 452,582 128,695, 585,683 
es See 1,938,040, 2,709,098} 254,749 161,649} 346,663 
Gees «eee 3,999,750, 5,247,866) 40,729 126,840) 69,628 
Carrollton, . . . 1,949,350} 2,400,870) 21,014 13,295) 42,990 


— 














Total for 1843, 9 ba’ks,| 27,733,145) 38,361,663) 3,623,303] 1,197,892) 3,774,007 
Oct. 1839, 16 b’ks.| 41,736,768) 49,158,700! 2,847,497} 4,343,533| 5,415,230 


Decrease, 
Increase, . 


— | 


October, 1839, was the period at 
which the New Orleans banks sus- 
pended for the last time under the im- 
mediate influence of the breaking down 
of the late National Bank, after a year 
of great paper expansion. The result 
now clearly illustrates the policy of 
suspension as a mere matter of interest 
to the banks themselves. They have 
struggled on for three years exempt 
from the obligations of paying their 
debt, and have by their paper issues 
driven the precious metals from all that 
section of the country, under the pre- 
tence of “ relieving the people.” This 
process has extinguished $10,000,000 
of bank capital and reduced the out- 
standing credits twenty-five per cent. 
The effect upon the business of the 
people we endeavored to point out in 
our last Number, by showing that in 
precisely the same proportion in 
which bank facilities were curtailed, 
did the quantities of produce sent to 
market increase, and vice versd. Since 
the banks have been going through 
with the process of curtailment, which 
began in June last, a current of specie 
has been setting in, in that direction, 
and has reached near $4,000,000. Of 
this amount about $2,500,000 has gone 
into the vaults of the banks, as the 
deposites of private individuals, and 
the remainder has gone into general 
circulation, being disbursed in the pay- 
ment of produce. The accumulation 
of specie in the vaults of the banks has 
not induced them to increase the issues 
of their credits, because the specie has 
been mostly placed with them in the 





. « « |$14,003,623\$10,797,037 | 

















| $3,145,641 | $1,641,223 
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character of special deposites, and was 
liable to be withdrawn and disbursed 
at any moment. Hence the circulation 
of the specie-paying banks is scarcely 
thirty-three percent. of the specie they 
hold, and has been increased in sixty 
days but about $128,000, although in 
that period more than $4,000,000 
worth of produce has been received at 
that point, and a large part of it ex- 
ported. During the corresponding 
period of 1839, after the suspension, the 
circulation was extended $1,200,000. 
This may indicate that the agency of 
bank notes in business transactions this 
season, is scarcely ten per cent. of what 
it was in that year. ¢ 

The future movements of the banks 
rest upon public opinion. Ifconfidence 
is so far restored that the planters will 
hereafter consent to take bank notes 
instead of specie for their produce, the 
specie now in the banks will remain 
there, and become the basis of paper 
issues so great as speedily to put a 
stop to farther imports of the precious 
metals, and fill all the channels of cir- 
culation with paper, instead of gold and 
silver. In 1839, it appears, when the 
banks stopped, the proportion of specie 
to circulation was $1 to $1 53. As 
the season advanced, this proportion 
increased until it reached in April, 
1840, $1 to $2 25. If it should now 
be increased to the same extent it 
would reach $8,000,000, throwing 
$7,000,000 paper dollars among the 
people, an operation that would 
speedily cause an export of the 
precious metals, and produce a new 
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distress. If, on the other hand, the 
precious metals are demanded in all 
payments, a continued import will be 
sustained until the channels of circula- 
tion are full, and prices rise firmly on 
such a basis, free of all tax payable to 
the banks, and impregnable to all the 
movements or attacks of foreign insti- 
tutions. We thus frequently recur to 
the position of the New Orleans banks, 
because that city being the leading 
point of export for agricultural pro- 
duce, the state of affairs there affects 
the whole country; and also because 
what we, in our September Number, 
called “ the firstimpulse of re-action,” 
when noticing the activity of the pre- 
cious metals, is now producing conse- 
quences which, with the opening 
spring, must necessarily be felt through- 
out the Union. All the indications of 
returning animation are apparent at all 
those great commercial centres where 
capital accumulates as trade declines, 
but as yet in a more marked degree at 
New Orleans than elsewhere. The 
exchanges are now equalized, and the 
supply of bills will keep pace with 
the growing demand, having hitherto 
exceeded it; and exchanges, payable 
in a uniform constitutional currency, 
will regulate themselves by the great 
laws of supply and demand. , 
The question in relation to some 
national paper machine “ to regulate 
exchanges” is, and will continue to be, 
matter of discussion until—unless pre- 
viously interfered with—mercantile 
principles shall have vindicated them- 
selves, and exposed the fallacy of 
attempting to stem the current of com- 
merce with paper issues. The Chief 
Magistrate has, as was anticipated, in 
his annual message, again brought his 
Exchequer Scheme to the notice of 
Congress. The general features of the 
project are those which we discussed 
in our last Number, as the plan which 
had received the approbation of Daniel 
Webster, Esq. The subject is treated 
of in the Message much in the manner 
that a timid person handles a loaded 
weapon. He is aware that its object 
is mischief, and is afraid that it may 
explode in his hands. The proposal is 
simply to issue $15,000,000 of paper 
dollars on the credit of the Govern- 
ment, in payment of the Government 
debts. There is nominally $5,000,000 
of specie to be retained to redeem the 
notes, and also $5,000,000 of United 


States 6 per cent. stock to be sold in 
case of emergency to redeem the notes. 
This stock basis affords no security at 
all. It would not be paying the notes, 
it would only be funding them; pre- 
cisely like the “relief notes” of Penn- 
sylvania; because the notes would 
only require to be redeemed in times 
of panic, or of difficulty, such as now, 
when the 6 per cent. stock of the gov- 
ernmentis nearly unsaleable. If, then, 
discredit is attached to the Government 
paper so far as to exhaust in their 
redemption the specie reserve, the 
same discredit would attach to the 
$5,000,000 six per cent. stock, which 
would represent $10,000,000 of paper 
afloat. These notes would be greatly 
depreciated, and the holders would be 
the only bidders for the stock when 
offered for sale. Having obtained it, 
their debt would not be paid, but only 
funded in a six per cent. stock, and the 
remaining notes would become the 
prey of brokers to sell to the Govern- 
ment debtors, and the Government of 
necessity would pay them out to its 
creditors as fast as it received them, 
either for its dues or for the stock; and 
$10,000,000 of worthless paper would 
constantly be afloat. The President 
seems to be aware of such a contin- 
gency, because he limits the issue to 
$15,000,000 ; whereas, had he full con- 
fidence in the inherent soundness of 
the currency thus created, there would 
be no reason why it should be arbitra- 
rily limited. On the other hand, 
should no panic arise, the bills could 
not be kept in circulation at par. The 
treasury notes now in circulation answer 
the purpose of currency and exchanges 
which could be performed by the pro- 
posed notes; but, besides those proper- 
ties, they bear 6 per cent. interest, and 
are largely held by the banks as well 
as by individuals. A large amount of 
the small denominations are kept as 
ready money, in the pockets of indivi- 
duals, who sell a $50 note as their 
occasions may require. Their money 
is thus always at interest, and yet 
readily available. Notwithstanding 
these favorable circumstances they are 
scarcely at par in New York, and are 
at 1 per cent. discount in New Orleans; 
yet the amount outstanding is scarcely 
$10,000,000. Itis true that the pro- 
posed bills are to be redeemable in 
specie at the place of issue, which is 
not the case with Treasury notes. 
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This latter fact is the reason why the 
Treasury notes do not come into com- 
petition with Bank issues, while the 
proposed notes would do so directly. 
The notes are to be paid out for Gov- 
ernment debts; and being so paid out, 
the greater proportion of them will be 
redeemable in the city of New York, 
where most of the financial move- 
ments of the Government are made. 
The circulation of all the city banks of 
New York has seldom been over 
$10,060,000 ; and should $10,000,000 
of Government bills be put afloat here 
in addition to the present circulation of 
the banks, great confusion and diffi- 
culty must necessarily be created. 
There would be no demand for Goy- 
ernment notes except from its debtors, 
who would purchase them from the 
creditors at the market rate. As the 
Message expresses it, “this is the 
chief purpose of the proposed Exche- 
quer, thereby realizing the great want 
of the age.” This is really a singular 
expression. Ifthe great want of the 
age is $15,000,000 of paper promises to 
circulate as money, the age is certainly 
blessed. 

In a former Number we took occa- 
sion to remark on the great change 
which had overtaken the Whig party 
in their views on financial matters, 
when we published a letter from Mr. 
Cushing, defending his plan of an 
exchequer, on the ground that it did 
not differ materially from the project of 
Gen. Jackson. The late Message of the 
Chief Magistrate affords a similar in- 
stance of recantation. When in 1837, a 
revulsion overtook the commercial 
world, and the Federal Government, like 
States, corporations, banks, and indivi- 
duals, was caught with large expenses 
and a diminished revenue, it had re- 
course to an issue of Treasury notes to a 
very small amount, which, with the 
sagacity, vigilance, and prompt energy 
of Mr. Woodbury, the then Secretary, 
sustained the character and credit of 
the Federal Government when all 
other financial operations throughout 
the country were prostrated. This 
issue of notes was the constant object 
of the vituperation of the whole Whig 
party. For years all the attacks of 
mercenary editors, political brokers, and 
spouting politicians, were directed to 
these unlucky notes. That Whig party 
have now been twenty-two months in 
power, and have hawked a six per cent. 
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stock of the United States at any price 
from one end of Europe to the other 
without finding a bidder. Now a Whig- 
elected President, after recounting this 
disgrace, proposes to issue Govern- 
ment paper money as a means of bor- 
rowing, @ means never resorted to 
except in time of war, and to cap the 
climax, uses the following arguments 
in support of his proposition : 


“Tt purports to do no more than pay 
the debts of the Government with the 
redeemable paper of the Government—in 
which respect it accomplishes precisely 
what the Treasury does daily at this time, 
in issuing to the public creditors’ the 
Treasury notes which, under law, it is 
authorized to issue. 


The choice, in the present state of public 
sentiment, lies between an exclusive 
specie currency on the one hand, and 
Government issues of some kind or the 
other. Thatthese issues cannot be made 
by a chartered institution, is supposed to 
be conclusively settled. They must be 
made, then, directly, by Government 
agents. Forseveral years past they have 
been thus made in the form of Treasury 
notes, and have answered a valuable pur- 
pose.” 


So, then, after nearly two years of 
experiment, the Whig party are driven 
back upon something which they 
recommend as being as good as the old 
policy of the Democratic party which 
answered a “ valuable purpose.” This, 
however, for reasons given above, isnot 
the case. 

The Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury shows a most extraordinary 
state of the finances. It appears that 
the expenses of the present year are 
actual and estimated at $34,000,000, of 
which $9,000,000 was for debt; 
and receipts, $34,166,593, of which 
$18,000,000 are from the customs, 
$1,000,000 from the public lands, and 
$15,166,593 from loans. This is the 
result of the economy (!) of the new 
administration. In our September 
Number we took a brief survey of the 
course of the Government finances 
since 1831, down to the first six months 
of the present year, showing the great 
change which had taken place in the 
Government finances since the acces- 
sion, in March, 1840, of the present 
party to power. The present state- 
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ments show a continuance of extrava- 
gance which we then commented upon. 
The following is a statement of the 


receipts and disbursements for the first 
six months, and the operations for the 
third quarter of the present year: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FoR 1842. 
























































First six months, Third Quarter. [Fourth Quart., esti. Total for Year. 
RECEIPTS. eaccigneie teen cae nina tenses dentine tsimmaon — 
Customs,. . $7,774,989 | $6,025,311 | $4,000,000 | $18,000,000 
Lands, .. 705,000 | 295,000 —. 1,000,000 
Loans, &e. . 10,287,822 | 1,328,771 3,550,000 | 15,166,593 
$18,976,811 | $7,649,082 | $7,550,000 | $34,166,593 

EXPENSES. | 
Public debt, . 7,185,297 | 814,703 1,000,000 | 9,000,000 
Other expenses, 9,518,316 | 8,381,684 7,000,000 | 25,000,000 
$16,703,613 $9,196,387 | $8,000,000 | $34,000,000 





This gives an expenditure of 
$25,000,000 for the current expenses of 
the year, and $9,000,000 on account of 
the public debt. Now it appears from 
the statements in our former article 
alluded to, that for the whole seven 
years of the late administration so fre- 
quently and freely charged with ex- 
travagance, the expenditures, indepen- 
dent of debt, averaged but $22,652,619 
per annum, during a period of great 
general speculation and very high 
prices. Hence it seems that the new 
administration, whose watchwords 
were economy and retrenchment, have 
exceeded the extravagance of the 
former Government by $2,347,381, 
thereby extending the national debt 
$6,000,000. This being the case, what 
becomes of the cries against the former 
administration that had in “four years 

ushed the expenditures $30,000,000 

eyond the revenue?” The customs 
receipts during the third quarter have 
been large, owing to the fact that the 
new tariff makes the whole duties on 
imports payable in cash at the same 
moment that the bonds of former 
exports have been falling due. During 
the months of July and August, there 
was a strong probability that no tariff 
bill would be passed, and the duties 
would for some months at least remain 
at the then low rate. This caused 
orders for large amounts of goods to be 
sent abroad, which on their arrival 
were unexpectedly met by exorbitant 
high rates of duties payable in cash. 
Hence the customs of the quarter were 
swelled beyond what they would have 





been in several years by all the cash 
duties paid on the new imports in 
addition to the maturing bonds. In the 
next year, when all outstanding bonds 
shall have been matured and the 
revenue depends entirely upon the 
imports of that year, the receipts are 
likely to show a great falling off, 
giving occasion for a further increase 
of the present debt. 

No positive indication has yet a 
peared in Congress, of its srobilie 
action on the Exchequer question. We 
have every reason, however, to feel 
assured -that it will be impossible to 
unite a majority on any measure which 
can receive the Executive sanction. 
The Democrats will stand fast to the 
principles of the Independent Treasury, 
from which Mr. Tyler’s Exchequer 
plan is certainly very far removed, 
and there is no danger that the latter 
will be forced on them by the united 
force of the voting majority. Inde- 

endent of other reasons for embittered 
fostility to the policy and wishes of 
the President, many of them really 
regard the Sab-Treasury as unpopular 
with the people—one of the greatest 
mistakes they have ever committed. 
Well knowing that its restoration will 
be the first glad and prond act of the 
next Congress, they think it their 
policy to leave it to be thus done by 
the Democratic party, in the hope that 
it will operate against its authors in 
1844. Be it so; on this point we shall 
harmonize beautifully, and we can 
desire no better issue on which then 
again to go before the People. 
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Self-Culiure. By Witutam E, Cuan- 
ninG, D.D., with a _ Biographical 
Sketch of the Author. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1842, 16mo. pp. 128. 


Nothing which can come from the gifted 
and lamented Channing, on the subject 
of human improvement, whether indivi- 
dual or social, can fail to be worthy of 
serious and profound study; and of all 
that he has left behind him on this sub- 
ject, nothing, in its way, is superior to 
this Essay or Discourse on Self-Culture. 
It shows very clearly the deep interest 
which the author took in the great move- 
ments of the day for the melioration of 
the moral, intellectual, and physical con- 
dition of the Laboring Classes. For 
several of the last years of his life, almost 
his whole mind was given to the con- 
sideration of what could be done to work 
out a higher order of civilisation for man- 
kind, and a better condition for the poorest 
and most numerous class. No man 
amongst us was more struck with the 
fact of the wide disparity there is in men’s 
social positions, even in this land of 
boasted equality; and no one felt more 
deeply the utter worthlessness, nay in- 
justice, and mischievousness of our artifi- 
cial distinctions of ranks or classes. His 
great principle was always, “ Honor all 
men.” He saw in all men, in the lowest, 
the most wretched,—nay, in the most pol- 
luted and debased, something to love and 
reverence,—some traces, faint indeed, 
but not all obliterated, of that image of 
God in which the human soul was origi- 
nally created. He could not see man’s 
noble nature wronged in any of its 
aspects without being filled with horror, 
and he protested with a sweet, eloquent, 
but with a loud and startling voice, 
against all the forms of man’s injustice to 
man. This was his mission and his 
glory. 

Dr. Channing’s great effort for several 
years was to enlist the more favored 
classes in the work of elevating the less 
favored. ‘ But,” said he, one day, to the 
writer of this notice, “ I have been laboring 
undera mistake, I have wished to make 
the more favored classes the instruments 
of reforming their less favored brethren; 
but I have found that the instruments 
with which I attempted to work, needed 
themselves to be reformed quite as 
much as the classes which I proposed 
they should reform.” In consequence 
of this he came at length to turn 
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his attention more directly to the de- 
pressed classes themselves, and sought, as 
it were, to find out some means by which 
the slave could work out his own freedom. 
Hence this Discourse on Self-Culture,—a 
noble discourse, full of a truly Christian 
spirit, and of an enlarged benevolence; 
full also of wise suggestions; butsit is 
characterized by an object common to the 
greater part of reformers, namely, that of 
underrating the influence of external cir- 
cumstances in producing those moral and 
intellectual evils they seek to redress. 
You must take the drunkard from the 
gutter, wash him, and dress him up in 
clean and decent clothes, before you can 
count upon his forsaking his cups, or eon- 
tinuing to walk in the paths of sobriety. 
So you must, in general, bring the poor 
and needy physical relief, before you can 
do more than palliate their moral and 
social. evils. It is in vain that you tell a 
man to be contented with h’s lot, when he 
sees it is that which all men despise, and 
run away from as fast as they can. It is 
in vain that you call upon men to be inde- 
pendent in their spirit and bearing—to 
maintain the dignity and self-respect of 
freemen, when they are dependent on the 
will, caprice, or else the ability of others 
for the very means of subsistence. You 
will never make all men free, independent, 
moral, till such is your industrial rela- 
tions, that every man can be sure always 
of employment if he wishes it, and that 
by moderate labor he can obtain, not only 
an honest but an honorable living. Never- 
theless, we esteem very highly this Dis- 
course on Self-Culture, and are glad to see 
it republished, and in a style of great 
neatness and beauty. 





Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands. 
By Mrs. Sicourney. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1842. 16mo. pp. 368. 


This is a very agreeable book for those 
who like the kind of reading it contains, 
and the publishers have done all that we 
could ask of them to increase its attrac- 
tiveness. The volume is_ beautifully 
printed and done up, and a fair specimen 
of the finished style in which our Boston 
publishers send out their books. 

Of Mrs. Sigourney’s merits as a poet, 
and also as a prose writer, we have not 
now to speak for the first time. She is, 
if we may so say, one of the established 
reputations of the country, and her name 
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to a work as author, is a sure guarantee 
to the bookseller that its copies will not 
long lie on his shelves. This work, her 
last publication, is written in verse and 
prose, and whether we should call it a 
volume of poetry, or of prose, we know 
not. It appears to be a sort of versified 
journal of her late tour in England and 
a part of France—a sort of poetical 
record of impressions and sentiments 
which she experienced or judged it proper 
to experience on visiting certain distin- 
guished persons or places. It opens with 
a poem to the “ Land Bird at Sea ;” which 
is followed by a poetical greeting to 
England on approaching its coast, very 
pleasantly and even simply written, and 
though less interesting than the spirited 
prose which follows it, quite readable. 
We extract the following, which, if not 
very complimentary to old Ocean, is yet 
what most persons feel, if not what they 
say, at the end of a voyage across it: 

“Would that [ loved thee, Ocean! 

I had heard 

Much of thy praise, in story and in song, 

And oft by fancy lured, was half prepared 

To worship thee But ‘tis a weary life 

To be a child of thine.”’ 

Mrs. Sigourney’s plan is, on approach- 
ing the object of her pilgrimage, to greet 
it, him, or her—as it is a place, a man 
or a woman—with a poem or a sonnet, 
and then to accompany it with a plain 
prose account of what most interested 
her mind or her heart. Her prose is 
never prolix or tiresome, and we have 
read it with interest and profit. Of the 
poetical part, we cannot say quite so 
much. Fifty-two poems, chiefly descrip- 
tive of persons, places, and events, 
written as one writes a diary, must needs 
be of unequal merit, and somewhat more 
than anybody can be expected to read at 
one sitting, and more than anybody can 
relish in one mood of mind, and more 
than any poet ought even to give us in 
succession. Those that we have read, 
we have found superior to what could 
have been looked for under the cireum- 
stances; the versification is simple, 
unaffected, and easy; the imagery is deli- 
cate and appropriate; and the thoughts, 
if not always new or striking, if such as 
lie near at hand, they are, at least, for 
the most part, true, moral, and religious; 
such as become a good Christian woman, 
and a republican wife and mother. In- 
deed, the moral and religious tone, the 
free, simple republican spirit of the book, 
constitute in our eyes its principal charms ; 
whoso reads it, will find himself holding 
communion with one who will quicken 
his finer and better feelings, and there- 
fore make him a wiser and better man. 
The general influence of the book will 


be tohush what is boisterous or tempes- 
tuous in the reader; to soothe his rough, 
angry passions, and charm him into a 
state of quiet, serene, unbroken repose, 
refreshing to the wearied spirit, and from 
which he shall start into active life, 
renewed and strengthened. 

The portion of the book which has 
interested us the most is the account of 
the author’s visit to Newgate prison, and 
of her meeting with the noble and phi- 
losophic Mrs. Fry. Mrs. Fry has proved 
that none of our race do ever become so 
abandoned that we need despair of their 
moral recovery. The outcasts from 
society are never utterly reprobate—are 
still human—still have human hearts 
beating in their bosoms; and are, even 
when most thoroughly depraved, capable 
of. being made valuable members of 
society, Would we but go to them in the 
true spirit of humanity and Christian 
love. Itisa shame to us—it is a grave 
satire on our social state—that bolts, and 
bars, and dungeon walls are needed for 
human beings, our brothers and our sis- 
ters, as if they were wild beasts, safe only 
in chains. 

Of the poetical pieces, none have 
pleased us more than the following 
Sonnet, a pure offering of the heart: 


“TO MISS EDGEWORTH. 


“Tuneful and tender as thy pictured page 
Flows on thy life; and itis joy to me 
To hear thy welcome ‘mid my pilgrimage, 


And seat me by thy side, unchecked and free ; 
For in my own sweet land both youth and sire, 

The willing captives of thy love refined, 
Will of thy features and thy form tuquire, 

And lock the transcript in their loving mind ; 
And merry children, who with glowing cheek 

Have loved thy * Simple Susan,’ many a day 
Will lift their earnest eyes to hear me speak 

Of her who held them oft times from their play, 
And closer press, as if to share a part 

Of the pure joy thy smile enkindled in my heart.” 


With this we must take our leave of 
the volume, with many thanks to its 
accomplished author, who, by her simple, 
chaste, and devout spirit, can exert none 
but a pure and purifying influence on the 
sons and daughters of her native land. 





Poetry. A Satire pronounced before the 
Mercantile Library Association. By 
Park BensAmin. New York: J. Win- 
chester, 30 Ann street. 1842. 


A capital thing—in its typography 
worthy of its contents, and in the latter 
well justifying to the more deliberate 
judgment of perusal in print, the applause 
that its oral delivery, with the happiest 
elocution, drew down from the audience 
which heard it on the occasion referred to 
in the title. Though written “at a 
month’s notice, and in the midst of en- 
gagements which distracted the attention 
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of the author,” and though not entirely 
free from the marks of the rapid haste of 
its preparation, it is in general as admira- 
ble for the keen and bright polish of its 
wit, as for the justness of its criticism and 
the wholesomeness of its satire. This 
vein is the undoubted forte of the vigorous 
and sharp-pointed pen of its accomplished 
author. Is there nothing else for him to 
satirize in this ever-varying infinity of 
cant, humbug, vice, and nonsense, by 
which we are surrounded and beset? 
We strain several points to make room for 
a part of the quotations instinctively 
marked by our pencil for insertion. The 
first is a fine manly tribute to the noble 
language of which it is itself a worthy 
specimen : 

“ Yet let me pay atribute to the tongue, 

That o'er our infant sleep our mothers sung, 
‘Though much decried, there's music in the jar 

Of our rough, native language ; sweeter far 
Toears accnstomed, than the liquid glide 

Of Gallic river or Malian tide 

Oh, that our tongue were limpid as at first, 

When from primeval founts it purely burst! 

Give me the Saxon, bubbling on the ear 

Like a swift stream, that sparkles cool and clear; 
I hate your Norman phrases grand and fine, 

That spoil the vigor while they oil the line, 
Sesquipedalian, and of foreign sound, 
‘Transplanted logs that cumber English ground. 
Words terse and simple best convey the thought, 
By Genius prompted and by Wisdom taught; 


And Truth, like perfect loveliness, can boast 
To be, when nnadorned, adorned the most."’ 


The other presents a contrast—“ look 
here, upon this picture, and on this !”— 
whose moral is not the less useful that the 
author leaves it to be seen through the 
transparency of his verse: 


“The common objects in our paths supply 
Shapes that are charming to the poet's eye. 
Pictures, as soft as ever Guido drew, 

He finds reflected in a drop of dew, 

Ani colors, mingled with a Titian's skill, 

On a flower's leaf he traces at his will. 

The golden insect, from a worm that springs, 
And upward soars on frail but brilliant wings ; 
Type of the soul appears, released from earth, 
‘To sport and revel in a heavenly birth, 

Such happy fancies can the poet find ; 

They are the light and solace of his mind; 
They yield him inward peace, when outward life 
Is one long scene of turbulence and strife. 
When friends grow cold and fortune’s favors fail, 
Imagination spreads her airy sail; 

Her barque floats freely over cloud and mist 
‘To purer climes, by milder sunbeams kissed. 
Perch'd in a garret, nearer to the skies 

‘Than less aspiring mortals choose tu rise, 

He longs for wings to cleave the blue profound, 
Like Shelley’s lark, aspurner of the ground. 
He spends his hours, with little else to spend, 
As if each six months brought its dividend, 
Honest and poor, the little that he gains 
Supplies him needful books and life sustains; 
And free from debt, in independent state, 

He feels no envy of the rich and great. 

His mind, exalted by its lofty aim, 

With grief may be familiar, not with shame ; 
For, shunning vice, he runs his mild career, 
And looks to Heaven for bliss denied him here. 


Contrast this portrait, not in fond conceit 
Sketch'd from a model long since obsolete, 
With one I might, but will not, dare not draw, 
Because [ rev’rence wealth and fear the law. 
No boy e’er gazed with more entire respect 
On martial hero in his trappings deck'd, 
Than lon men by mighty Mammon made 
The sons of traffic and the slaves of trade. 
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What can be nobler than our lives to give 

‘To gain the very means whereby we live; 

To rise at morning and forget to pray, 

Intent upon the business of the day ; 

The day concluded, to retire to rest 

And dream what stocks, what markets are the best ! 
What can be worthier of immortal man 

‘Than these grand maxims: get whate’er you can, 
Keep all you get, be careful how you spend, 

Know well your customers, and never lend! 

So shall the world upon its axle roll, 

And every turn bring comfort to your soul : 

So shall your bank-account be figured wide, 

And every figure onthe proper side: 

So shall your wife in coach and Cashmere shawl 
Drive down Broadway, the wonderment ofall: 

Se shall your son, returned from foreign tour, 
Hirsutely horrid, fright the gaping boor: 

So shail your daughter come from boarding school, 
Inall, but French and flattery, a fool: 

So shall you smile with ill-concealed disdain 

On old, poor friends, whose presence causes pain: 
So shall you, every Sunday in your pew, 

Devoutly curse Turk, Infidel and Jew : 

So shall you live, withouta grief or care, 

And die and go—! need not mention where.” 





The History of the Loco-Foco or Equal 
Rights Party, its Movements, Conven- 
tions and Proceedings, with shorl Charac- 
leristic Sketches of its Prominent Men. 
By F. Byrpsatt. New York: pub- 
lished by Clement & Packard, 180 
Pear] street. 1842. 12mo. pp. 192, 


The author of this volume is well en- 
titled to say of the events of which he 
now appears as the historian— 

“ All which 1 saw, and part of which I was.” 

Mr. Byrdsall was in the movement of 
the Loco-Foco party revolution in the 
city of New York from its outset, and 
the Recording Secretary of the “ Equal 
Rights Party,” its own proper name, 
during nearly all the time of its inde- 
pendent existence. It embodies a great 
deal of minute detail of information 
which no other individual probably could 
have furnished, and which will be found 
of more than a mere local and temporary 
party interest. To the New York poli- 
tician it is a book scarcely needing a 
recommendation. Whatever allowances 
may perhaps have to be made for the 
individual feelings, and sometimes preju- 
dices of the writer, in his sketches of the 
characters of the various persons who 
figure more or less conspicuously on his 
pages, they are always honest, and—so 
far as we have read—possess the means 
of verification—in the main correct and 
just. ‘ By such estimable men,” says Mr. 
Byrdsall, “as Moses Jaques, Pascal B. 
Smith, James L. Stratton, John M. 
Ferrier, A. D. Wilson, Robert Townsend, 
Jr., John Hecker, and many others de- 
scribed in these pages, was the Equal 
Rights Party encouraged to have a deeper 
love for Christian Democratic principles, 
to seek more knowledge of them, and to 
find a more abiding faith in them.’? Mr. 
Byrdsall does not seem to aim to go very 
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deeply into either the philosophy or the 
poetry of the movement of which he 
writes; but he does what we like better, 
and what will be much more useful, in 
giving us facts, names, dates and docu- 
ments in abundance and detail, with a 
general liveliness of style, not deficient in 
force and energy, though of no high 
degree of elegance. The following nar- 
rative of the memorable meeting which 
gave rise to the nickname since so widely 
spread, and so gloriously raised on high, 
we quote both as a favorable specimen, 
and for the sake of the historical interest 
of the occasion : 


“The memorable 29th of October, 1835, was 
drawing near, yet the encampment of the two 
democracies, that of monopoly, and that of Equal 
Rights, appeared to be undisturbed. But where 
was he, the fearless knight-errant of hamanity ! 
Where was William Leggett, the herald of 
truth? He had been beset on all sides, until the 
overtasked man was exhausted by superhuman 
exertion, and he lay prostrate on the bed of dis- 
ease. The Evening Post was bereft of the 
mighty spirit which gave it power over men's 
minds, and it seemed as if the sun was standing 
still in the political world. So deep and intense 
was the interest felt by the friends of Equal 
Rights in behalf of the champion of the cause, 
that it threw an aspect of solemnity over their 
councils, which perhaps induced more caution in 
their preparations, and the more necessity for 
reliance on themselves in the approaching con- 
test. Even the scheme of going to the county 
meeting at Tammany Hall with Loco Foco 
matches, and candles, which in other circum- 
stances would have excited merriment, was 
resolved on in serious earnestness of mind and 
somewhat of solemn mystery. 

“ At length the evening of the 29th October is 
come, on which the Democratic Republican 
Electors of the city of New York are to assem- 
ble in Tammany Hall, to decide on the nomina- 
tion of their agents, into whose hands they have 
foolishly confided their political right of con- 
science, as regards the right of suffrage. There 
is a dense throng collecting in front of the hall, 
and the leading passage and great stairway to 
the large room, is crowded to a perfect jam, as if 
human beings were wedged together and bound 
fast. Already those at the head of the stairs, 
hear the tramp of persons in the room. How 
comes that? Know you not, questioner, that 
there are back stairs, and that up those back 
stairs the caucussed officers with the caucussed 

roceedings, (for the democracy must not be 
eft to do its duty to itself), have ascended into 
theroom? But in order that you may have a 
clear knowledge of the mode of doing business 
under the regime of the time-honored usages in 
times gone by, the following is quoted from a 
sagacious politician :—‘ On every political occa- 
sion, a caucus composed of the “oldest and 
wisest” is convened in anticipation of any an- 
nouncement to the people. These obliging 
and immaculate sages, with the most pater- 
nal and disinterested :notives, consult and 
exchange opinions with each other on the course 
necessary to be pursued for the good of the 
whole. Once decided upon, the wires are put in 
motion. If in New York, the Tammany Society, 
a secret and select one by the by, commences its 
operations ; the Ward leaders have a private 
interview, and decide upon the chairman, the 
secretary and the retiring committee ; the office- 
holders receive their instructions to be present 
with their dependents, and a call is finally pub- 
lished for the Independent Democratic Republi- 
can electors to meet and transact the business. 
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On the allotted evening the people assemble ; 
the trained troops, punctual to the minute, nomi- 
nate and elect the officers ; the trained chairman 
cannot hear any names bat those of the trained 
committee; who in turn make a trained 1e- 
port; the trained secretary is ordered to publish 
the trained proceedings in the official trained 
newspapers, and the untrained people are then 
permitted to go home.’ 

“So much for the Ward meetings; we shall 
quote from the same author on county meetings : 
* Everything being arranged, the sovereign peo- 
ple are again called upon to approve or disapprove 
the acts of their nominating (appointing) com- 
mittee. At the hour named, the doors of the 
great room are opened from the inside, to the 
congregated hundreds on the outside ;—when 
lo! the actors by some secret passage are alrea- 
dy on the stage and perfect in their parts. Order 
being partially obteined, the tickets are read, the 
vote is taken and deciared in the affirmative ; 
the farce is over, the meeting is adjourned, and 
the “regular ticket” is announced next day to 
those who always submit to the majority, and 
never vote any other.’ 

* The clock:has just struck seven, and the doors 
of Zenenveny Wall are opening for the democracy. 
What a mass of human beings rush forward into 
the room! Yet they are late, for George D. 
Strong, who came upthe back stairs, has already 
nominated Isaac L. Varian, who also ascended 
the same way, for the chair, and the latter is 
hastening towards it before the question is heard 
by a fifth part of the crowd. Joel Curtis is nom- 
inated as the room is filling up, and the loud 
‘aye’ of the Equal Rights Democracy calls him 
to the chair. The honest workingman approach- 
es it, and now begins the contest between 
monopoly and its opponents. There is a struggle 
of gladiators on the platform around the chair ;— 
the loudest vociferations are heard, and Tam- 
tmnany trembles with intestine war. The contest 
at length becomes more furious ; men are strug- 
gling with each other as if for empire, while the 
multitude in the body of the room are like the 
waves of a tempestuous sea. But who is he, 
that man of slender form and youthful appear- 
ance, the foremost in the struggie? Equal 
Rights men, your chief should be a man of 
stalwart frame ; but there is hope, for your cause 
is good, and the indomitable spirit of equality is 
in that slender man. ‘Cheers for Ming ''— 
What! is that the office-holder! He who is 
always up with every rising of the people’ He 
openly dares the majesty of monopoly, even in 
its temple ;—Ae disregards the tenure of his 
office, for the elevating principle of Equality of 
Rights—the honest war-cry of * opposition to all 
monopolies’ has aroused the democratic enthu- 
siasm of his heart, and he counts not the cost. 
It is so'—he is unconsciously, for the occasion, 
and the time being, the natural hero of humanity, 
striving with all his energy of character to place 
Joel Curtis in the chair, as the representative of 
the masses. Unquestionably itis a contest for 
empire between man and monopoly. 

“Behold ! a broad banner is spread before the 
eyes of the vast assemblage, and all can read its 
inscription: ‘Joel Curtis, the Anti-Monopolist 
chairman.’ 

“ The efforts of Isaac L. Varian and the mono- 
poly democracy are futile to obtain order, or to 
read their ticket of nominations so as to be heard, 
or any decision had thereon. They are struck 
with amazement at the sight of another banner 
with the inscription, ‘ Antt-Monopolist Democrats 
are opposed to Gideon Lee, Ringgold, West, and 
Conner ;’ and another with ‘ We go all gold but 
Ringgold.’ What adesecration of the usages ! 

** But behold—there is the broadest banner of 
all, and itis greeted with cheers. Itis the whole 
of the anti-monopoly ticket for Congress and the 
Legislature, so that all can see and read where 
none can distinctly hear. The shouts of the 
Equal Rights Democracy are still more deafen- 
ing. But heartfelt cheers are given to that ban- 
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ner which declares for Leggett: * The Times 
must change ere we desert our Post.’ 

“The struggle is drawing towards a close. 
Isaac L. Varian believes the evidence presented 
to his senses, and in attempting to leave the 
chair, to which he is forcibly held down by George 
D. Strong and a member of the Common Council 
since dead, he exclaims, * Let me get out, gentle- 
men, we are in the minority here!’ They held 
him fast ;—but there! the chair is upset, and 
Isaac L. Varian is thrown from it. Instantly Joel 
Curtis, the true-hearted workingman is in it, 
both by right and fact, while two banners speak 
to the Democracy, ‘ Don’t adjonrn’-—* Sustain the 
chair.’ There is clapping of hands and trium- 
phant cheers. What can the discomfited do? 

“They have done it. When they got down 
stairs they turned off the gas. It is half-past 
seven, and the darkness of midnight is in Tam- 
many Hall. Nothing but the demon spirit of 
monopoly, in its war upon humanity, could have 
been wicked enough to involve such an excited 
throng in total darkness. 

“** Let there be light, and there is light!” A 
host of fire-fly lights are in the room—loco-foco 
matches are ignited, candles are lit, and they are 
held up by living and breathing chandeliers. Itis 
a glorious illumination! There are Joud and 
long plaudits and huzzas, such as Tammany 
never before echoed from its foundations. 
Reader, if this were not a victory over Monopoly, 
a blow, at least, was struck upon the hydra- 
headed monster, from which it never recovered.” 


—_—_- 


The Seasons. By JAmes Tuomson ; Gems 
JSrom American Poets; A Collection of 
the Promises of Scripture, under their 
proper heads, &c. By Samueni CLARKE, 
D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


These pretty little 18mo. volumes are 
the commencement of a series which the 
same publishers have in progress, entitled 
Appleton’s Miniature Classical Library, 
comprising chiefly works and selections 
whose sterling merit is attested by their 
wide and long established popularity. 
The Gems from American Poets appear 
to be in general tastefully selected. Of 
Dr. Clarke’s “ Promises,” a book of 
which the circulation has been probably 
second to no other of the various manuals 
of devotion that have been prepared by 
many a pious hand, we are induced to 
quote the following from the recommenda- 
tion to the original edition, by Dr. Watts, 
in 1750: * The materials which are col- 
lected here are all divine, and the dispo- 
sition of them is elegant and regular; so 
that it is an easy matter to find something 
suited to the frame of our souls, or our 
present wants, upon every occasion. . . 
Those who have little leisure for reading, 
may find their account in keeping this 
book always near them, and with the 
glance of an eye they may take in the 
riches of grace and glory, and derive 
many a sweet refreshment from hence, 
amidst their labors and travels through 
this wilderness. It is of excellent use to 
lie on the table in a chamber of illness, 
and now and then to take a sip of the 
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river of life, which runs through it ina 
thousand little rills of peace and joy.” 





Historical Tales and Iilustrations. By 
AGNes STRICKLAND, authoress of “ The 
Rival Crusoes,” &c., &c. With En- 
gravings. 12mo. pp. 276. Boston: 
Munroe & Francis, J: H. Francis, 128 
Washington street, Boston. New York : 
C. 5S. Francis. 


It 1s needless to add to the recom- 
mendation contained in the name of the 
authoress of this entertaining little vol- 
ume. Combining the instruction of history 
with the pleasure of amusing story-telling, 
it is a sort of juvenile application of the 
principle of the historical romance. Well 
conceived, well executed, well printed, it 
will also be very welcome to the class of 
readers for whom it is destined. 





Tales from the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, as related by a Mother for the 
amusement of her children. With Forty 
Engravings by Butter, from designs by 
J. Girzert. Third Edition. New 
York: J. & H. G. Langley, 57 Chat- 
ham street. 1843. 

Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters. By 
SrerpHEeN Percy, author of “ Tales of 
the Kings of England.” With ten finely 
colored plates. Fourth Edition, im- 
proved. New York: J. & H. G. 
Langley, 57 Chatham street. 1843. 


The popularity of these really very 
pretty perennials, calling forth repeated 
editions, is not likely to diminish at the 
present season, when they will be found 
among the most appropriate presents of 
this kind which the crowded tables of the 
bookstores present. 





The Young Islanders, a Tale of the Last 
Century. By JerrerysTaytor. 12mo. 
pp. 306. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway. 

Work and Wages, a Tale. 
Howirr. 


By Mary 
12mo. pp. 178. Same. 


The first of these little volumes is a 
Robinson Crusoe sort of story, of a 
company of lads cast away on a desert 
island, illustrated by pretty wood cuts— 
a never failing source of interest to that 
class of readers for which it is designed. 
The other is another number of the 
publishers’ series of “ Tales for the Peo- 
ple and their children’’—a continuation 


-of Mary Howitt’s former story of “ Lit- 


tle Coin, Much Care.” 
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AMERICAN, 


Lrrerary Currostry.—One of the small- 
est specimens of bibliography ever at- 
tempted is the forthcoming miniature 
edition of Shakspeare, the type of 
which is half the size of diamond, the 
smallest in use—so minute, indeed, as 
to render the aid of a glass indispens- 
able. This, which will not exceed in 
size the dimensions of the present para- 
graph, inverted, will cost between two 
and three thousand dollars, the entire 
fount of type being cast expressly for 
the work, independent of the other ex- 
penses incident to so novel and difficult 
a fabrication. W.H. Colyer, of this 
city (the publisher) will, doubtless, re- 
ceive the thanks of the curious, and 
reap a rich harvest from his great en- 
terprise. 

ScorsMEN IN THE RevoivutTion.—The 
prospectus of a new and interesting 
work on the times of seventy-six has 
just been issued by H. Montgomery, 
Adam Ramage, J. K. Mitchell, and 
E. D. Inghram, a Committee of the St. 
Andrews’ Society of Philadelphia, en- 
titled “ Biographical Memoirs of the 
Scotsmen, who by their Civil or Mili- 
tary Services, assisted in achieving the 
Independence of the United States.” 
It will contain the memoirs of Doctors 
Wilson and Witherspoon (signers of 
the Declaration), and of Paul Jones, 
Generals Lord Stirling, M‘Intosh, Mer- 
eer, and St. Clair, Colonels Macpher- 
son, McLane, Lenox, &c., and be issued 
at cost to the Society—$1, or there- 
abouts. A copy of the prospectus may 
be seen at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
City Hall, where Wm. Lyon Macken- 
zie, the Actuary, will receive the names 
of persons who wish to become sub- 
seribers, and forward them to the pub- 
lisher at Philadelphia. 


New editions are now ready of those po- 


pular juveniles, “ Robin Hood and his 
Merry Foresters,” with eight brilliantly 
colored plates, and “ Tales from the 
Arabian Nights,” adapted for the use 
of children, and embellished with about 
forty beautiful wood-cuts. Both these 
works seem to possess a kind of peren- 
nial freshness and novelty, and we 
doubt whether anything in the way of 
Gift Books for the holidays can vie with 
their lasting attractions. 

J. 8. Redfield announces a translation of 


the celebrated “ Clinical Lectures on 
Surgery” of Lisfrane by A. Sidney 
Doane, A.M.,M.D. The same gentle- 
man is also engaged in the translation 
of a new French production, by Reg- 
nault, of great interest, “‘ The Criminal 
History of the English Government 
from the Massacre of the Irish to the 
Poisoning of the Uhinese.” 


The following are a_aong the new Christ- 


mas Gift-Books published by that well- 
known caterer for literary taste, Mr. 
Samuel Colman, of this city,—all of 
which are distinguished by great beauty 
of embellishment and internal excel- 
lence :—*“ Thulia,” a poem, by Dr. J. 
C. Palmer, of the U.S. Navy. Splen- 
didly embellished with a series of twelve 
highly finished engravings, and ele- 
gantly bound. The literary merits of 
this new production are, we are in- 
formed, of no mean order, and the no- 
velty of the subject,—comprising the 
only recorded account of the exploring 
expedition of the “ Peacock” to the 
South Seas, will doubtless constitute a 
work of peculiar attraction, especially 
during the ensuing holidays. The new 
juveniles, which form an elegant little 
series, and at very low prices, are en- 
titled “* Arthur’s Story-Book for 1843,” 
« Little Gift,” ‘ Useful Stories,” 
* Poems for Little Folks,” “ Little 
Keepsake,” and the new issue for 1843 
of the “ Ladies’ Annual Register.” 


“ The Dawnings of Genius,” by Miss 


Pratt, and “ Adventures of Captain 
Jno. Smith,”? are now ready, forming 
part of Appleton’s Series of Juveniles, 
entitled a “ Library for my Young 
Countrymen ”—also Mary Howitt’s 
new and very interesting tale, called 
* Work and Wages’’—* The Young 
Islanders,” with beautiful cuts, a story 
of the Robinson Crusoe school: and 
new numbers of “ Handy Andy” by 
the laughter-loving Lover, and “ Hector 
O’Halloran.” They announce as in 
the press, * The Minister’s Family,” 
by Mrs. Ellis; “ Masterman Ready,” 
by Marryatt, concluding part; “ Life 


of Hernan Cortez,” by the author of 


* Life of Henry Hudson ;” * Parochial 
Sermons,” by John Henry Newman, 
B.D., to form two vols. 8vo., by sub- 
scription; and the complete Poetical 
Works of Milton and Scott, uniform 
with Cowper and Burns. 


Ure’s Dictionary of the Arts has just ar- 
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rived at completion, and we understand 
it is the intention of the publishers to 
commence its re-issue immediately in 
five monthly parts, at one dollar each,— 

b» a good expedient in these very thrifty 
times. 

A new literary enterprise is about to be 
commenced by R. Sears, which has for 
its object the diffusion of Popular In- 
formation on General Knowledge, to be 
called “ Sears’ Family Magazine.””’ We 
wish all success to this deserving en- 
deavor in behalf of popular instruction, 
and as we hear it is to be profusely 
embellished, and to include amongst its 
contents the quintescence of all the valu- 
able contributions of the London 
“ Penny Magazine,” Chambers’ “ Ed- 
inburgh Journal,’ and other admirable 
works of their class, we cannot doubt 
but that it will successfully compete 
with these in point of intrinsic value. 

Dunigan’s new Series of beautiful Juve- 
niles, edited by Mrs. Sarah J.. Hale, 
just completed, form two very attractive 

volumes. We understand these excel- 

lent little works for children have al- 

ready become highly popular; indeed 

the endorsement of the well-known edi- 

tor offers so strong a guarantee for their 

} internal excellence, while their brilliant- 

ly colored embellishments add so essen- 

tially to their exterior attractions, that 

) the publie would be at fault were the 
result otherwise. 

Carey §& Hart announce the follow- 
ing: Tom Burke of *“ Ours,” by 
Charles Lever, author of “ Charles 
O’ Malley,” &c. ‘The Miscellaneous 
Writings of James Stephens,” * Noctes 
Ambrosiane,” by Professor Wilson. 
Also, Johnson’s Farmer’s Encyclopedia 
and Dictionary of Rural Affairs, in 
monthly numbers. 

The foregoing comprise the leading items 
of the current literary intelligence of 
the day. The causes of this great ste- 
rility, if we except perhaps the discou- 
raging influence upon the bookselling 
business of the recent revolutionizing 
of the press by the mammoth extras, is 
to be attributed to the pecuniary press- 
ure of the times, so unfriendly to every 
species of literary enterprise. 

We observe the Irving Circulating Li- 

P brary, in Nassau street, which contains 
about 22,000 volumes of valuable and 
scarce works in the several departments 
of Literature, is again under the con- 
trol of Mr. G. F. H. Youngs, who 
has now ready a new Catalogue of the 
Library, which may be obtained on 
application, 
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ENGLISH. 


Among the literary announcements in 
England for the month, we observe 
the following :— 

A monthly issue of a new biographical 
work, entitled “ Bartlett’s National Bi- 
ography ;”’ (Part Ist now ready), being 
the Life of Lord Nelson. In this series 
it is intended to publish, in a cheap and 
popular form, the Lives of Celebrated 
Men, who have, by their talents or 
virtues, gained honor to themselves, 
and whose renown may be justly con- 
sidered the pride and glory of their 
country. The following Lives (by 
able writers) are already in the press :— 
William Pitt, Lord Bacon, William 
Penn, and the Duke of Marlboro’. 

An abridged edition of the Life of the 
late William Wilberforce, Esq., by his 
Sons, in a single foolseap volume. 

* Judah’s Lion.” <A Tale, by Charlotte 
Elizabeth. Also— 

The Lectures delivered by the present 
Bishop of Ossory, when Divinity Lec- 
turer at Trinity College, Dublin, on 
Tradition, appear in the course of De- 
cember. 

“The Law of Nisi Prius,” Evidence in 
Civil Actions, Arbitration, and Awards; 
with an Appendix of the New Rules, 
the Statutes of Set-off, Interpleader, and 
Limitation, and the Decisions thereon. 
By Archibald John Stephens, Barrister- 
at-law. 3 vols. royal 8vo., containing 
nearly three thousand pages. 

“The Neighbors,” a Story of Every-day 
Life. By Frederika Bremer. Transla- 
ted by Mary Howitt. 

The following works on Theology, are 
also in preparation for the press, and 
will speedily appear :— 

‘“* A Library of Fathers of the Holy Cathor 
lic Church,” anterior to the division 
of the east and west. Translated by 
Members of the English Chureh. Vol. 
9.—S. Chrysostom on the Statutes. Vol. 
10.—Tertullian. Vol. 1. 

“ The Ecclesiastical History of M. L’- 
Abbé Fleury,” from the Second Ecu- 
menical Council to the end of the 
Fourth Century. Translated, with 
Notes, and an Essay on the Miracles of 
the Period, by John Henry Newman, 
B.D., Fellow of Oriel College. 

“ The True Catholic Churchman, in his 
Life and in his Death.”’ The Sermons 
and Poetical Remains of the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Davis Winslow, A.M., Assistant 
to the Rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
Burlington, New Jersey. To which is 
prefixed, the Sermon preached on the 
Sunday after his decease, with Notes 
and Additional Memoranda, by the 
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Right Rev. George Washington Doane, 
D.D.,L.L.D., Bishop of the Diocese, 
and Rector of St. Mary’s Church. 

“ Analecta Christiana,” Select Portions of 
the Greek Fathers. By the Rev. C. 
Marriott, A.M., Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege. 8yo. 

“ Episcopalia:” or Letters of the 
Right Rev. Father in God Henry 
Compton, D.D., Lord Bishop of London, 
tothe Clergy of his Diocese, 1679 to 
1685. A new Edition, witha Memoir 
of the Author, by Sidney W. Cornish, 
D.D., Vicar of the Collegiate Church 
of Ottery St. Mary. 18mo. 

“The Greek Devotions of Bishop An- 
drews,” selected and arranged. 8vo. 

*« The Golden Grove,” or a Guide to De- 
votion; with a Guide to the Penitent, 
and Festival Hymns. By Jeremy Tay- 
lor, D.D., sometime Bishop of Down 
and Connor. Small 8vo. 

* The Waldenses, or the Fall of Rora:” 
A Lyrical Sketch, with other Poems. 
By Aubrey De Vere. 

‘Memoir of the Life of the late Rev. 
Peter Roe, A.M., Rector of Odogh, 
and Minister of St. Mary’s, Kilkenny: ” 
with copious Extracts from his Corres- 
pondence, Diaries, and other Remains. 
By the Rev. Samuel Madden, A.M., 
Prebendary of Blackrath, and Dean’s 
Viear-choral in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Canice, Kilkenny; Author of 
“ Letters on the Nature and Time of 
the Second Advent.” 1 vol. 8vo. 

“ Report on the Chief Results obtained 
by the Use of the Microscope, in the 
Study of Human Anatomy and Phy- 
siology.” By James Paget, Demon- 
strator of Morbid Anatomy, at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. (Reprinted, 
with additions, from the “ British and 
Foreign Medical Review.”’) 8vo. Also, 

“Easy Lessons for Translating English 
into French: in a Series of Free Exer- 
cises on Subjects both Instructive and 
Entertaining, mostly extracted from 
French Classic Authors.”” By Charles 
Gerard, Eléve de l’Ecole Polytechnique, 
and Professor of the French Language. 

Also in the press, “ The Life and Times of 
Johm Reuchlin,” the father of the Ger- 
man Reformation, collected from origi- 
nal sources, by Francis Barham; and 
“ The Life and Times of Girolamo Savo- 
narola,” with some account of the Re- 
formation in Italy during the Fifteenth 
Century. A curious antiquarian work 
on Islington, by Thomas E. Tomlins, is 
announced, under the name of “ Iseldon 
Rediviva ;” and a work on “ English 
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Patents,” being a Register of all those 
granted for inventions in the arts, ma- 
nufactures, &c., during the year 1841. 

A new periodical has just been com- 
menced, beautifully illustrated, entitled, 
“The London Library,” Part I, 

The popular author of “Charles O’Mal- 
ley” announces a novel to be called, 
“ The Loiterings of Captain O’Leary,” 
the first portion of which is to appear 
in the January number of the Dublin 
University Magazine. 

The author of “ The Lollards”’ has in pro- 
gress a new work of historic value, to 
be entitled, “ The Life and Times of the 
good Lord Cobham,” including sketches 
of some of his contemporaries. 

Prof. Macgillivray has nearly ready for 
publication “* A Description of the Mol- 
lusca of some of the districts of the 
North of Scotland.” 

Something New in Literature! “The 
Unknown:” a Weekly Miscellany of 
Instruction and Amusement. Written 
and conducted exclusively by self-edu- 
cated Men and Women. The first 
number contains—Our Opening Ad- 
dress: The Pop Shop, or Doings at my 
Uncle’s; by a London Pawnbroker’s 
Apprentice: An Account of the Gov- 
ernment and Institutions of the Moon- 
ites; written by the Man in the Moon: 
&e. &c. With cuts. Price one penny. 

Mrs. Strutt, also, the authoress of ‘Six 
Weeks on the Loire,” has in the press 
“A Domestic Residence in Switzer- 
Jand”’—and Mr. A. J. Strutt, “A Pe- 
destrian Tour through Calabria and 
Sicily.” 

Ina handsome quarto volume, with 104 
colored plates, 28s. cloth, “ The Beauty 


of the Heavens ;” a pictorial display of 


the Astronomical Phenomena of the 
Universe, in One Hundred and Four 
Colored Scenes, illustrating a familiar 
Lecture on Astronomy. By Charles F. 
Blunt, Lecturer on Astronomy. 

“The Money Lender,” a Novel. By 
Mrs. Gore, author of “The Ambassa- 
dor’s Wife,” “The Dowager,” &e. 

Dr. W. Cooke Taylor, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, we hear, will publish, in a few 
days, a “Popular History of India,” 
from the earliest times, bringing it 
down to the present date, with an histo- 
rical account of our intercourse with 
China. This will be really a most wel- 
come volume, and one that has been 
much wanted, particularly in families 
who cannot afford the time to wade 
through so large a work as Mill’s His- 
tory of British India. 
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